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The Fastest Growing Name in Plumbing Fixtures 


Modern in form and color, yet traditional in its use of brick, 
this 16-story blue and white edifice creates a visual impres- 
sion of solidity and substance— yet remains light and airy. 
Like so many modern structures, each unique unto itself, 
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The Travelers Insurance Company Building is equipped 
with Rheem-Richmond Plumbing Fixtures...fixtures of 
highest quality and enduring beauty...with minimum 
maintenance requirements that alone make them deserving 
of your next project — commercial, industrial, institutional 
or residential. 

Write for complete catalog or consult Sweet's Catalog File. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
OWNER 


The Travelers 

Insurance Company 
ARCHITECT 

Kahn and Jocobs 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 

George A. Fuller Company 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

Jaros, Baum ond Bolles 


PLUMBING WHOLESALER 
Riverside Pipe 
end Supply Company 
"PLUMBING CONTRACTOR 
Crane Plumbing 
ond Heoting Company 
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METUCHEN, NEW JERSEY 


EDITORIAL 
The polities of federal architecture 
CURRENT ARCHITECTURE 


A finallook at Brussels 104 


A retrospective appraisal of one of history's most successful 
exhibition buildings—the U.S. pavilion at the Brussels Fair. 


Factories planned for people 128 


Four examples of good planning and architecture used to reduce 
mployee problems: 
Lockheed's blueprint for growth. 
Texas Instrument builds a 300-acre industrial park. 
McDonnell Aircraft’s environment for engineers. 
IBM’s protected surroundings. 


News THE BUSINESS OF BUILDING 


1959: Building’s first $50-billion year 110 


Forum’s annual forecast of the building outlook indicates that the 


Projects 


People boom in public building will help push next year’s building outlays 
5 per cent above this year. 


Forum New schools for *free" 120 


Close-ups Some home builders, including William Levitt, are providing 
schools with their houses. 


Products 
GALLERY 


Books Ship shapes and shadows 122 


Excerpts Time adds a softening touch to the lines and forms 
of ships as well as to buildings. 


Abroad 


ART OF ARCHITECTURE 
Temple on a hilltop — almost 114 


Criticism of the new headquarters building for the 
Guarantee Mutual Life Insurance Co. in Omaha, Nebraska. 


Cover: Design by Ray Komai 
murs e ee Mr. Robie knew what he wanted 126 
or construction activity next 


year (story, page 120. An interview with the man who, with Frank Lloyd Wright, 


produced one of America’s most famous houses, 
88 Editorial, subscription, and 
advertising data. 
TECHNOLOGY 


22 Advertising index. 


Age of the plastic roof 144 


New chemicals and new ideas are changing yesterday's 
Published monthly by Time INC. concepts of roof construction. 
9 Rockefeller Pl. 
New York 20, N.Y. ^ . ~ 
Entered as second-class matter Remodeling: banking as usual 150 


at New York, N.Y. á " 
Subscription price $6.50 a year. With the walls and floors stripped from around its offices in an old 


© 1958 Te Inc. All rights reserved. New York office building, the Bankers Trust conducts business as usual. 
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the practical approach to 


Both have the same capacity of 60 tons. See the 
difference in size between the old and new. 


air conditioning 


The Biggest News in 
Air Conditioning is 


50% SMALLER 


NEW seme 


Water Chillers 


Smaller-save space 


Lighter—easier to install 
Lower cost—save money 


Fullline—23 models-3 to 125 tons 


Yo A MM A 


Famous Acme quality —built to last 


For details on this great new line of Acme Water Chillers 
and how they can help you, call your nearby Acme Sales 
Engineer or write directly to the factory. 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of quality air conditioning and refrigeration equipment since 1919. 
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THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


HERTZKA & KNOWLES and 
SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL 
associated architects and. 
mechanical engineers 


HAAS & HAYNIE 
general contractors 


McCLENAHAN CO. 
plumbing contractor 


CRANE CO. 
plumbing wholesaler and 
fixture manufacturer 


NEW 
BUSINESS HOME IN 


e The new CROWN ZELLERBACH TOWER, San Fran- 
cisco, is a 20-story glass and aluminum office building 
centered in a wedge-shaped site and surrounded by 
landscaping, walkways and reflecting pool. The build- 
ing is supported on 18 steel columns rising from an 
8 ft. thick concrete mat foundation 30 ft. 
street level. The interior is column free, thus pro- 
viding complete flexibility in arranging office space. 
Movable 


partitions will enclose modular space units five and 


below 


Each space has floor to ceiling windows. 


ging. 


SLOAN Sith VALVES 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO * ILLINOIS———— 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the stoan Act-O-Matic snowEn HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
j No dripping. Architects and Engineers specify, 
A and Wholesalers and Master Plumbers recommend the 
\ Act-O-Matic — the better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 


PARK LIKE SETTING 


one-half by five and one-half feet, each unit having 
its own light, power and telephone outlets. Beneath 
the building is a two-level garage with a capacity of 
150 cars. An adjoining windowless concrete core 
houses elevators, fire stairs, wash rooms, air con- 
ditioning and electrical ducts, and related equipment. 
As are thousands of other great structures, the new 
Crown Zellerbach home office building is completely 
equipped with famous SLOAN Flush VALVES. 


Building activity continues to pick up; residential 
construction hits high for year 


SPENDING FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 


BOX SCORE OF CONSTRUCTION 
( Expenditures in millions of dollars) 


PRIVATE BUILDING Aug. (—— ——34 


Jan.-Aug. 
1958 1958 1957 +% 
Nonresidential ...... 743 5,747 6,231 —8 
Industrial ......... 179 1,740 2,411 —28 
Commercial ....... 316 2,295 2,274 +1 
Office buildings, 
warehouses 169 1,324 1,180 +12 


Stores; restau- 
rants; garages. 147 971 1,004 —11 


Religious .........- 79 543 555 —2 
Educational ....... 52 359 336 +7 
Hospital; 
institutions ..... 53 408 319 +428 
Residential 
(nonfarm) ........ 1,718 11,018 10,933 +1 
Public utilities ..... 562 3,868 3,657 +6 
Total Private* ...... 3,215 21,856 22,040 —1 


PUBLIC BUILDING 


Nonresidential ...... 422 2,991 2,952 +1 
Industrial .......+ 34 252 332 —24 
Educational ....... 257 1,902 1,841 +3 
Hospital; 

institutions 34 2291 227 ~ 
Residential .... 71 505 290 +74 
Military ... 120 725 847 —14 


Highways ... v. 
Sewer; water ....... 131 906 895 +1 


Total Public* ....... 1,588 9,676 9,162 +6 


*GRAND TOTAL ... 4,803 31,532 31,202 +1 


* Minor components not shown, so total exceeds sum 
of parts. 
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As 1958 enters its final quarter, build- 
ing activity is growing increasingly 
stronger relative to 1957. According to 
the Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the volume 
of new construction put in place in 
August totaled $4.8 billion, over 3 per 
cent more than in August 1957. This 
comes on top of a 5 per cent July-to- 
July rise. Earlier in the year, by con- 
trast, the year-to-year gains were less 
than 1 per cent, and for the first eight 
months of the year, building was up 
only 1 per cent over 1957. Due to the 
current upswing, however, it will prob- 
ably climb higher before the year end 
(see page 110). 

An upswing was also clearly discern- 
ible in the general economy last month. 
Industrial production, for example, 
rose another 2 per cent in August to 
137 on the Federal Reserve Index, and 
at that point had regained 50 per cent 
of the drop from the all-time high of 
147 which was reached in December 
1956. And the Department of Com- 
merce estimated that in the fourth 
quarter of this year capital spending 
by industry will rise to an annual rate 
of $31 billion, a marked upswing from 
the third quarter rate of $30.3 billion 
(page 6). Although capital spending 
for the year as a whole probably will be 
$31 billion or 16 per cent below the $37 
billion of last year, government econo- 
mists see the fourth-quarter upturn as 
signaling an end to the dip in capital 
spending. 

The most encouraging element in the 
late summer building surge was the 
strong comeback of residential building. 
In August, spending for new dwelling 
units was 8 per cent higher than a year 
earlier, and this follows a 7 per cent 
year-to-year rise in July. Private hous- 
ing starts in August rose to an annual 
rate of 1,170,000, marking the sixth 
consecutive month that the home-build- 
ing rate has risen. The actual number 
of starts for the first eight months of 
the year totaled 768,000, about 8 per 
cent higher than for the same period 
of last year. 

Public building has continued to be 
the strongest category of construction. 
Government building was 8 per cent 
higher in August than in August 1957 
and for the first eight months of this 


year the dollar volume of public build- 
ing was 6 per cent higher than for the 
same period of 1957. 

However, home building and public 
building are the most sensitive areas 
to tight money, and last month, signs 
increased that interest rates will be 
trending upward through the rest of 
the year. Last month, New York banks 
hiked their lending rate for prime cor- 
porate borrowers from 34% per cent to 
4 per cent, following a rise in the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank's discount 
rate (the rate which member banks pay 
to borrow from the Federal Reserve 
System) from 134 to 2 per cent. How- 
ever, the Federal Reserve is in an 
uncomfortable position—while it would 
like to make money tighter to discour- 
age inflation, and has lately been doing 
so by raising the discount rate and sell- 
ing Treasury bills to cut down member 
banks' lending reserves, it also has to 
consider the growing deficit of the U.S. 
Treasury. This deficit is now expected 
to total $12.2 billion for fiscal 1959, 
and the Treasury must also refinance 
$46 billion of old debt over the next ten 
months. And while the Federal Reserve 
is no longer obliged to support govern- 
ment bonds at “pegged” prices, it must 
nevertheless take account of the Treas- 
ury's money needs in setting its own 
monetary policies. 

So far, the tightness that has reap- 
peared in the money market has not 
adversely affected the supply of mort- 
gage funds. But there are signs that 
it may. The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration noted a rise in discounts on 
its insured mortgages in September, 
the first since rates first began to ease 
last January. FHA Commissioner Nor- 
man Mason reported last month that a 
survey of 72 FHA regional offices 
showed mortgage money in good supply 
at all but two locations. However, Mason 
noted that money “will continue to be 
available for the next few months, but 
not as readily available as it was earlier 
this year.” 

The Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation also took note of the rise in 
interest rates: it stopped buying mort- 
gages at par, and set a maximum dis- 
count at 9715. To recognize higher in- 
terest rates, Fannie Mae had to allow 

continued on page 6 


discount prices, but only a week after 
Fannie Mae announced its cut in prices, 
it also said it could not make any 
new commitments to buy government- 
backed mortgages, because the $1 bil- 
lion Congress voted last spring is ex- 
hausted. Unless the President releases 
$400 million in discretionary Fannie 
Mae funds, the agency cannot make 
new mortgage purchase commitments 
until Congress votes it more funds. 

Money for building has, in short, 
once again become the chief concern of 
the entire construction industry. 


Capital spending rises in 
fourth quarter 


One of the surest signs of the quicken- 
ing pace of the economy's recovery 
from recession came last month when 
the Department of Commerce and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
announced that capital spending prob- 
ably hit its low point in the third quar- 
ter of 1958. Commerce-SEC predicted 
that there will be an upturn in business 
spending for plant and equipment in 
the fourth quarter of this year. The 
real significance of this upturn is that 


CAPITAL SPENDING 


QUART a uw Ler Zw» 3x» 4m 


it will provide a solid base for further 
recovery next year. 

Commerce-SEC estimate that third 
quarter capital expenditures were at 
an annual rate of $30.3 billion. On the 
basis of Commerce's earlier estimates 
for the first three quarters of this 
year, and its forecast that capital 
spending for the year will total $31 
billion ($6 billion less than in 1957), 
fourth quarter capital spending was ex- 
pected to run at a $30 billion rate. 
But last month, the department said 
that capital spending for the fourth 
quarter will probably be at an annual 
rate of $31 billion. 


Chicago announces $1.5-billion plan to redevelop its 
central city over a 22-year period 


*On State Street, 

that great street, 

I just want to say, 

they do things 

they don’t do on Broadway."* 


The lines from the old song, “Chi- 
cago," took on new significance last 
month. For Chicago is indeed doing 
something that New York has not done 
yet—it has evolved a feasible program 
for completely redeveloping the city's 
core. As summer ended, Mayor Richard 
Daley and City Planning Commissioner 
Ira J. Bach announced a $1.5-billion 
program to redevelop 756 blocks (13 
square miles) of Chicago—the biggest 
urban redevelopment project ever pro- 
posed for any U.S. city. 

The plan, to be financed 80 per cent 
with private funds, will take 22 years 
to complete. But last month construc- 
tion started on one part of it: a $34- 
million city exposition hall on the 
Lake Michigan water front (see page 
50). The total scheme also calls for: 
1) a $180-million government center, 
just south of the Chicago River, which 
will include state, city, and federal 
buildings; 2) a 130-acre campus for 
the University of Illinois, to augment 
its main campus at Urbana; 3) a trans- 
portation center that would consolidate 
Chicago's sprawling system of railroad 
terminals, and incorporate an airlines 
terminal and heliport; 4) 50,000 units 
of new apartments, mostly in high-rise 
buildings; 5) two man-made islands off 
the lake shore for recreational facili- 
ties; and 6) expansion of pier facilities 
to handle the increased traffic resulting 
from the completion of the Saint Law- 
rence Seaway. 

The plan calls for pedestrian walk- 
ways and islands, well separated from 
traffic. Through traffic will be carried 
by loop roads around the center of the 
city. Total cost of relocation and con- 
struction of new traffic facilities is esti- 
mated at $204 million. 

The new plan, in effect, supersedes 
the up-again down-again Fort Dear- 
born plan, which has advanced hardly 
at all since it was first announced in 
1954. The vital government center, 
which the Fort Dearborn plan had 
placed north of the Chicago River, has 
been moved nearer the Loop, just south 


* “Chicago,” by Fred Fisher, Copyright 1922, Fred 
Fisher, Ine.; copyright renewed and assigned to 
Fred Fisher Co. Inc. Used by permission. 


of the river, and this switch has 
thrown cold water on any hopes for de- 
veloping the Fort Dearborn area as 
originally planned. Many elements of 
the smaller Fort Dearborn program, 
however, are included in the new plan; 
e.g., the lakefront exposition hall, and 
the University of Illinois campus. But 
the new plan will cost over three times 
as much and covers a much broader 
area. Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, who 
developed the Fort Dearborn plan, also 
had a leading hand in the new plans, 
particularly in the site planning for the 
university and the design of the trans- 
portation center. This is the City Plan 
Commission's schedule for the 22-year 
program: 

The government center wil be built 
with funds—an estimated $180 million 
—from revenue bonds of the Public 
Buildings Commission, which will then 
lease the buildings to the city, state, 
and federal governments. Planner Bach 
says that officials of the federal General 
Services Administration have seen the 
first model of the center, and “liked 
what they saw." However, GSA has not 
yet made any commitment to lease any 
center buildings. But PBC and the 
Plan Commission sounded out GSA 
and state agencies as to their specific 
needs, and the buildings were designed 
with those needs in mind. By January 
1960, PBC hopes to let architectural 
contracts for a civil courts building, 
the federal courts building, and the 
other federal buildings. 

The transportation 


center should 


Planner Ira J. Bach, Mayor Richard Daley, 


President of Cook County Commissioners 
Daniel Ryan, and lllinois Governor William 
G. Stratton look over model of Chicago's 
$1.5 billion downtown redevelopment plan. 


solve one of Chicago's toughest prob- 
lems—that of a city center clogged with 
five large terminals, warehouses, and 
all the facilities that make Chicago the 
traffic hub of the nation. A few weeks 
ago, the Railroad Terminal Authority, 
created by the Illinois Legislature, re- 
ceived a report from consultants and 
engineers that found that consolidation 
of the scattered rail facilities was feasi- 
ble, both economically and physically. 
By January 1959, the authority will be 
asked to approve the plan. The South 
Side would be cleared of the LaSalle, 
Dearborn, and Grand Central stations 
and all terminal facilities would be con- 
solidated into the Union and Illinois 
Central stations, which would have to 
be improved and expanded (see map, 
right). The authority would float 
bonds to build the new facilities, and 
rent them to the railroads, which 
would also get another bonus: they 
could in turn sell 130 acres of their 
South Side land to the university, and 
another 80 acres to builders of high- 
rise apartments. Besides, the railroads 
will save tax money: since a tax- 
exempt public authority will own the 
new terminal facility, the railroads 
themselves will not have to pay the 
taxes they pay at present. 

The University of Illinois plans to 
build facilities for 6,000 students, and 
wants to have its new downtown cam- 
pus in operation by the fall of 1963. 

The high-rise apartments will be on 
the perimeter of the central commer- 
cial district, and are expected to attract 
an estimated 200,000 middle- and high- 
income persons to an area that is now 
either vacant, or filled with slum or 
commercial buildings. 

Chicago’s big problem now is to see 
that this ambitious plan does not 
wither before it is given a chance to 
bear fruit. Mayor Daley has already 
assumed much of the leadership of the 
plan, and is, in effect, staking his po- 
litical future (he is up for re-election 
next year) on the success of the plan. 


Anaconda sets up package 
building subsidiary 


Last month, the Anaconda Company, 
the nation’s biggest copper producer 
(1957 sales: $571 million), announced 
that it was joining the ranks of the 
commercial package builders. It has set 
up a new subsidiary called Anaconda- 


continued on page 9 
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CHICAGO'S NEW DOWNTOWN 


The ambitious redevelopment 
plan for Chicago covers 13 square 
miles, almost all of the central 
city. Key elements in the new 
22-year, $1.5-billion plan are 
shown in the map (left): 1) two 
government centers, one north of 
the Loop, comprised of state, 
federal, and municipal buildings 
(top picture), and one south of 
the Loop; 2) a transportation 
center (picture, lower left) that 
would consolidate present railroad 
terminal facilities into two ter- 
minals instead of the present five, 
plus heliport and airline trans- 
portation center; 3) a city cam- 
pus for the University of Illinois 
(picture, lower right) erected on 
the site of present tracks leading 
to the city's South Side rail ter- 
minals; 4) the Lakefront Exposi- 
tion Hall on which construction 
was started last month; 5) areas 
marked for residential redevelop- 
ment; 6) areas marked for com- 
mercial redevelopment, with some 
residential reuse; 7) areas marked 
largely for recreational and cul- 
tural use, including the cultural 
plaza that was originally part of 
the Fort Dearborn plan. 


WEST HARTFORD 10 « 


ARCHITECT 


Thomas H. Moran John Carr Dunham-Bush, Inc. 


Beautiful new St. Paul’s 
Catholic Church, Princeton, N. J. 


Recently completed St. Paul’s Church, with 
a seating capacity of 650, is of modern 
American-Gothic architecture. Exterior is 
hand cut granite with limestone trim, de- 
signed to blend with general surroundings 
in Princeton. 

All heating products were supplied by 
Dunham-Bush, not only for the church 
but also for adjacent new rectory and 
convent. Dunham-Bush hot water special- 


ties, unit heaters, convectors, Fin-Vector 
and baseboard were used in the modern 
heating system. Reason for one supplier? 
Dependable products . . “one source—one 
responsibility" supplier! 

It will be advantageous for you to investi- 
gate Dunham-Bush heating and air condi- 
tioning products for your next job. May we 
send the nearby Dunham-Bush sales engineer 
your way? Write for his name. 


Dunham-Bush, Inc. IUDA BUS 


CONNECTICUT e 


U. S. A 


REFRIGERATION 


Hn &oNorTIONING - 


HEATING CONTRACTOR HEATING EQUIPMENT BY 


ATING . Ment TRANSFER 


Jurden Associates, Inc. (after long- 
time Anaconda chief engineer, Wilbur 
Jurden, who will be president of the 
new company) which will be headquar- 
tered in New York. Anaconda-Jurden is 
ready to tackle not only industrial 
buildings, but anything from apartment 


ANACONDA'S JURDEN 


“Our talents should be available.” 


buildings and offices to bridges and 
dams, 

The volume of work on its books 
already (over $150 million, mostly for 
the company’s own ore processing 
plants) insures that Anaconda’s new 
construction subsidiary will be among 
the biggest building companies in the 
U. S. Initially the new subsidiary 
will consist essentially of Anaconda's 
old engineering department (with 
over 300 employees). Says Anaconda 
Chairman Clyde E. Weed: “For a 
number of years various companies 
have approached us to have plants de- 
signed by our engineering department. 
In general, we had to refuse the re- 
quests, but now we believe that the de- 
partment's talents, developed over 58 
years, should be made available to in- 
dustry, and we know there are other 
concerns which will be pleased to avail 
themselves of this design-engineering- 
construction service." 

At first, Anaconda-Jurden will prob- 
ably do mostly design and construction 
of ore mining and refining facilities. In 
the past, Anaconda has done such work 
not only for itself but also for Phelps 
Dodge, the third largest copper pro- 
ducer, and it has built a huge taconite 
refining plant for the Erie Mining 
Company in Minnesota. However, Ana- 
conda has also had experience in de- 
signing dams, power plants, and it is 
currently designing a whole new town 
in El Salvador. The town will house 
some 1,500 Anaconda workers and their 
families, and will include a hospital, 
churches, schools, stores, and recrea- 
tional facilities. *We intend to take on 
any kind of construction job," says one 
Anaconda-Jurden executive, “and we 
will be bidding for contracts just as 
hard as any other large construction- 
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Urban renewal funds 
to be rationed 


Last month, the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration was kept busy answering the 
telephone. The callers: hundreds of 
mayors, city managers, and other public 
officials inquiring about URA's formula 
for rationing its limited supply of capi- 
tal grant funds for the federal urban 
renewal program. 

URA's position has become increas- 
ingly uncomfortable ever since Con- 
gress failed to pass an omnibus housing 
bill that could have given it $350 
million of additional funds annually 
(FoRUM, September 1958). A few weeks 
ago, President Eisenhower did release 
$100 million of urban renewal funds to 
help URA make new commitments. But 
this was money that had been appro- 
priated in earlier years. And even with 
this $100 million, there is still not 
nearly enough urban renewal money to 
meet all the demands of U.S. cities. 

There are presently about $362 mil- 
lion of municipal applications for capi- 
tal grants pending at URA. And the 
agency has only $154 million—includ- 
ing the recently released $100 million— 
to dole out, at least until Congress re- 
convenes next January. (It has already 
been rumored in Washington that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower will ask Congress for 
a supplemental appropriation of $100 
million for URA next January.) 

Obviously, URA had to set up some 
sort of rationing system (as it did last 
year when funds ran short toward the 
end of fiscal 1958). But any system 
that it set up was bound to come under 
fire from city officials eager to keep 
their urban renewal programs going. 
To minimize the complaints, URA has 
established a system that in effect pe- 
nalizes the largest cities with the big- 
gest renewal programs, and is designed 
to encourage smaller cities which either 
have just embarked on a renewal pro- 
gram, or have made no application for 
renewal funds yet. 

The involved formula which URA 
has worked out for doling out its funds 
looks like this, with P indicating the 
city's population as of the 1950 census: 

100,000 -|- sP [ 1-- 1,000,000 — P. | 

1,000,000 

This formula tells a city what its maxi- 
mum capital grant could be. For in- 
stance, a city of 300,000 population 
would be entitled, under this formula, 
to maximum capital grants totaling 
$1,630,000. But the city may not get 
this maximum amount. 


However, small communities (with 
populations of less than 250,000) may 
exceed the ceiling if they are applying 
for the first time for a capital grant. 

The new rationing setup has already 
caused planners and public officials to 
repeat many of their complaints of last 
year, the principal one being that urban 
renewal projects cannot easily be re- 
duced in scale, once an area has been 
designated for renewal and all the facil- 
ities for the area have been laid out. It 
is easier, say the planners, to simply 
make application for another area, and 
postpone a larger project until funds 
are again available. 

Cities have six weeks to wrestle with 
URA’s formula and revise their own 
capital grant applications accordingly. 

continued on page 11 


NO PLAZA FOR ASTOR PLAZA 


The First National City Bank of New York 
last month revealed its plans for a 41-story 
skyscraper on the Park Avenue site next 
to the new Seagram's building (right) and 
across the street from Lever House. Before 
he was forced to scrap his project a few 
months ago (FORUM, September 1958) Vincent 
Astor had planned a plaza-skyscraper to 
complement Seagram's and Lever House. 
The bank will not have the sort of plaza 
that Astor had planned, although the new 
building will be set back 6 feet from the 
buliding line in front, and 28 feet from 
the line at the two ground-level setbacks 
on either side of the entrance. The $50- 
million building's exterior will be of glass 
and aluminum, and the main tower floors 
will have no supporting columns between the 
core and the exterior walls. Architects are 
Carson & Lundin, Kahn & Jacobs, associated 
archcitects. George A. Fuller Co. is the 
builder. 
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ACOUSTICAL CEILING CONSTRUCTION? 


Every major improvement imaginable is built into 
Eastern's all-new, all-metal, all-in-one "Silent Ceiling’ 
. . . to give you more sound control for less! 


This new concept in acoustical ceiling construction 

is exclusive in every way ... all panels are actually 
locked together by a unique "locking lip" which assures a 
vibration-proof, micro-smooth surface. 


Designed to speed and simplify installation . . . to save 
time, labor and maintenance costs . . . "Silent Ceiling" 
modules are offered in lengths up to 12-feet—all 
complete with pre-fitted sound absorbing pads! 


What's more, the entire "Silent Ceiling" System is rated a SB 
Class “A” in flame resistance . . . unequalled in Exclusive self-locking panels keep Easterns 
(PREGA CORSE all-metal “Silent Ceiling” level-perfect 


Acoustical Division, Eastern Products Corp. 
Mail this 1601 Wicomico St., Baltimore 30, Md. 


Please send, without obligation, full details on 
coupon the New Eastern “Silent Ceiling.” 


today for Em 
details iga 


CITY, ZONE, STATE 
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If they have not revised their applica- 
tions within that period, URA says 
they will have to re-enter the URA mill 
as a new application, instead of having 
their former place in the order of ap- 
plications. This should be threat 
enough to the cities—going to the end 
of the line could mean no funds at all. 


Should civil defense be 
“do-it-yourself”? 


The Eisenhower Administration’s lim- 
ited civil defense program came under 
fire last month. At a meeting of the 
U.S. Civil Defense Council, an organi- 
zation of city and state civil defense 
directors, Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (D, Minn.) declared: “It is ridic- 
ulous that the Office of Civil & Defense 
Mobilization has a budget only about 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of the total 
Department of Defense budget.” The 
House Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee, just a few weeks earlier, had called 
for a $20 billion fall-out shelter pro- 
gram—following the recommendations 
of the Rockefeller and Gaither Reports 
(ForuM, February and April 1958). 
The subcommittee declared that “Civil 
defense can no longer be considered as 
a separate problem left largely to the 
disparate efforts and devices of indi- 
viduals and communities. . . . To save 
over 90 per cent of the population and 
restore the preattack American stand- 
ard of living in less than ten years 
after a nuclear assault should be suffi- 
cient incentive to give civil defense its 
rightful place in the defensive system 
of the U.S.” 

The argument comes, of course, on 
what is civil defense’s “rightful place.” 
While Congressmen were talking about 
$20-billion shelter programs, OCDM 
last month announced its program and 
achievements: so far it has given out 
130,000 devices with which to detect 
radioactivity, mostly to high schools 
and civil defense agencies. It has es- 
tablished a program to test various 
types of shelters. But all told, the fed- 
eral program calls for expenditures of 
only $235 million over the next ten 
years—a far cry from $20 billion. 

The key to OCDM’s approach is “do 
it yourself.” The only actual building 
of new shelters the agency is sponsor- 
ing is in new federal buildings, and 
so far these are mostly still in the de- 
sign stage. Its activities are largely 
educational, including its limited re- 
search program. Leo A. Hoegh, for- 
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mer governor of Iowa and head of 
OCDM, said last month that the gov- 
ernment was encouraging people to 
build their own shelters because it be- 
lieved in self-help. 

A survey by the American Municipal 
Association last month confirmed the 
fact that Americans generally are in- 
different to shelter needs and other 
civil defense measures—a Utica, New 
York municipal official suggested the 
reason: “The attitude of the general 
public is apathetic, since the federal 
government has not come up with a 
strong attitude on either the executive 
or Congressional level.” 

The AMA also found that many 
cities, towns, and states are flounder- 
ing over civil defense, too. Washington, 
D. C., says AMA, is the most ill-pre- 
pared large city in the U.S. in case of 
nuclear attack—and it is, of course, the 
one that should be best prepared. 

In other instances small cities are 
falling over one another in preparing 
their defense plans. The AMA study 
found that while Biloxi, Mississippi 
had made plans to evacuate its citizens 
away from the area in case of nuclear 
attack, New Orleans, southwest of Bi- 
loxi, was planning to send its residents 
toward the Mississippi city. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY IN NEW YORK 


The only U.S. Embassy in the continental 
U.S. will be located a stone's throw from the 
United Nations headquarters in Manhattan. 
The U.S. Mission to the UN building, designed 
by Kelly & Gruzen-Kahn & Jacobs, associate 
architects, will consist of three parts: a 12- 
story office section with a cast stone honey- 
comb facade, a taller service core, and a two- 
story auditorium (right). The honeycomb is 
both decorative and practical: the 14-inch 
overhang was designed for natural light and 
sun control. The $3.8 million complex, to be 
started next month, is under the direction of 
GSA's Public Buildings Service. 


Commerce Department 
sets billboard rules 


The Department of Commerce last 
month announced its proposals for reg- 
ulating billboard advertising on the 
interstate highway system, and gave 
the states until July 1, 1961 to either 
accept or reject the proposals. The 
rules are not hard and fast yet, and 
the states have been asked for sug- 
gestions on improving them. But, as of 
now, here is the way Commerce would 
regulate billboards: 

> No commercial signs at all could be 
erected in the 660-foot-wide bands on 
each side of the highway right of way, 
except within 12 miles of an inter- 
change. From 12 miles to 5 miles be- 
fore an interchange, there can be one 
sign per mile. From 5 to 2 miles 
before the interchange, there can be 
two signs per mile. From 2 miles up 
to the interchange, there cannot be any 
commercial signs. 

> Official state or local government 
signs can be placed anywhere along the 
right of way, but Commerce recom- 
mends setting up tourist information 
centers near rest areas instead of stud- 
ding highways with state and local 
tourist signs directing them to state or 
local attractions. 

The new regulations apply to only 
about 25,000 miles of the 41,000-mile 
interstate system—to roads where the 
rights of way have been bought after 
July 1, 1956. As an incentive to the 
states to go along with the plan, the 
federal government will pay an addi- 
tional one-half of 1 per cent of the 
total cost of the road to states that 
comply with billboard regulations. The 
federal government will also pay 90 per 
cent of the bill for acquiring billboard 
rights to the 660-foot band on either 
side of the right of way for those states 
complying with the new rules. 

The billboard lobby, which fought the 
billboard act in Congress and succeeded 
in watering it down considerably, is 
now pressuring the states to ignore the 
federal plans, largely on the grounds 
that the amount of money involved will 
not be enough for the states to sacrifice 
dictating their own terms for advertis- 
ing controls—which of course, the ad- 
vertising groups hope will be more leni- 
ent. The total federal funds bonus for 
the billboard control plans would be 
only about $90 million, and this will 
not go very far if spread over 48 
states, say the advertisers. So far there 

continued on page 13 
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GAS -fired' CARRIER 


ABSORPTION REFRIGERATION 
PROVIDES TROUBLE -FREE, 
ECONOMICAL. COOLING AT 
THE U.S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


To provide comfort cooling, the new Academy is equipped with 
the nation's most efficient, up-to-date type of air-conditioning— 
gas-fired Carrier Absorption Refrigeration. 

The absorption refrigeration unit makes use of one of the oldest 
and most reliable principles of refrigeration. No prime mover is 
required, only low-pressure steam or hot water. Seasonally idle 
or excess boiler capacity can be put to use on a year 'round basis. 
This same type of automatic operation can put your heating 
system on a year 'round paying basis, too! 

With gas as the boiler fuel; operating costs are cut to a mini- 
mum. This gas-fired Carrier machine operates without noise and 
vibration... and because it is so compact and lightweight, it can 
be put almost anywhere—from basement to roof. 


This is only part of the story of the efficiency and economy of 
specifying gas-fired Carrier Automatic Absorption Refrigera- 
tion equipment. Specific performance, engineering data and cost 
details are yours for the asking. Just call your local gas com- 
pany, or write to the Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 
American Gas Association. 


NUS 


The new United States Air Force Acad- 
emy perched at 7,200 feet above sea level 
near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak, 
Soon to house 1,145 Cadets. 


Gas-fired Carrier Automatic 
Absorption Refrigeration 


e cuts operating expense 

* lowers installation cost 

e provides quiet, vibrationless 
operation 

* answers space and weight 
problems 

e automatically adjusts to 
varying loads 


have not been any indications as to how 
many states will go along with the fed- 
eral regulations, but, from testimony in 
Congress last year and state highway 
officials’ statements since, it appears 
likely that many of them will. 


Zeckendorf wheels, deals 
and tells it to the judge 


Real estate mogul William Zeckendorf, 
whose interests are far-flung, had a 
busy time last month just tending the 
home store in Manhattan. First, Zeck- 
endorf's Webb & Knapp, Inc. took title 
to the 2,000-room Commodore Hotel 
and the 350-room Hotel Chatham. 
Zeckendorf, who already controls 2,675 
Manhattan hotel rooms (the Hotels 
Astor, Manhattan and Drake) said he 
hoped eventually to control 8,000 rooms 
in Manhattan and hinted at plans to 
build a new 2,000-room hotel. 

That hotel could well be built on the 
Avenue of the Americas between 51st 
and 52nd Streets, next to Radio City 
Music Hall and across the street from 
the Time-Life and Equitable Life As- 
surance buildings, both of which are 
under construction. Zeckendorf has not 
yet announced his plans for the site, but 
he made a deal with Equitable last 
month giving that company land on 
which a 40-story downtown office build- 
ing sits at 120 Broadway, and “several 
million dollars." In return, Zeckendorf 
got the uptown, Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas site, which contains 90,000 square 
feet. This is the same site on which 
Builders John Galbreath and Peter 
Ruffin had planned to build an office 
tower (FoRUM, January 1957), but 
they were unable to arrange satisfac- 
tory financing.  Equitable's directors 
wanted to sell the site (which was 
owned by the insurance firm), be- 
cause they felt that with their own 
office going up on the blockfront 
directly across the Avenue of the 
Americas, the company held too much 
real estate on the one corner. 

While Zeckendorf continued to swap 
Manhattan real estate the way a small 
boy swaps baseball cards, one of his 
proposed deals hit a serious snag 
last month. Zeckendorf was called to 
eourt by minority stockholders of the 
40 Wall Street Corporation, of which 
Zeckendorf’s Webb & Knapp gained 
stock control last year. They want to 
stop him from selling the corporation’s 
interest in the 7l1-story building to 
Webb & Knapp (ie. to himself) for 
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$16 million with a view of resale. The 
property, say the minority stockhold- 
ers, is worth at least $20 million. 

In the course of testimony, it deve- 
loped that Zeckendorf had approached 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany about a possible sale of the build- 
ing before he even controlled it. Zecken- 
dorf testified that he had "general dis- 
eussions" with Metropolitan, but he 
denies that he had ever made an 
"offer" to sell However—under sub- 
poena—Met vice president Norman 
Carpenter produced a lengthy letter 


CARL IWASAKI—LIVE 


ZECKENDORF 


When is an offer not? 


from Zeckendorf to Metropolitan, writ- 
ten in the summer of 1955, before he 
had acquired any substantial amount 
of stock in the building, outlining in 
detail possible terms for a $20-million 
sale-leaseback deal for the building be- 
tween Zeckendorf and Metropolitan, 
and a subsequent sale of the leasehold 
for another $10 or $12 million. (These 
prices, however, also cover two other 
pieces of land under the building 
owned by Zeckendorf and the Chase 
Manhattan Bank.) Called back to the 
stand, Zeckendorf insisted that this 
letter did not constitute an “offer,” but 
was merely a “suggestion” to Metro- 
politan outlining the terms on which 
Met could buy the building from him, 
if and when he obtained control of the 
property. 

Additional testimony showed that 
Zeckendorf had used loans from the 
Chase Manhattan Bank to acquire much 
of his 40 Wall Street stock, and had 
made an agreement to release the bank 
from a long-term $1 million-a-year ten- 
ancy in 40 Wall if Webb & Knapp 
ultimately became the owner of the 
building. 

The court proceedings were ad- 
journed in mid-September with a deci- 
sion still pending. But the legal inter- 
lude provided an intriguing insight 
into the complex operations of a master 
real estate operator. 


Briefs 


Render unto Caesar . . .: A New York 


City architectural renderer named 
Elliott Glushak was fighting an epic 
struggle last month to establish render- 
ers—artists who draw pictures of what 
a completed building should look like— 
as professionals, not as mere picture- 
purveyors. The whole thing started 
when Glushak was asked by the city 
comptroller to pay the city’s 3 per cent 
sales tax on his renderings. Glushak 
went to the New York Supreme Court 
to get a declaratory judgment that 
renderers, like lawyers and architects, 
are exempt from the sales tax. The city 
insists that renderers merely draw 
pictures at an architect’s direction. 


City-within-a-city: Ira S. Robbins, re- 
cently appointed to New York’s City 
Housing Authority, inventoried the 
city’s public housing projects and came 
up with some provocative facts: There 
are 375,000 people living in public hous- 
ing units in New York City, i.e., more 
than the population of Rochester, and 
more than that of Syracuse and Albany 
combined. Even more startling: the 
city’s public housing authority has a 
staff of 6,900 people—to whom it pays 
$26 million a year to collect gross rents 
of some $60 million. 


St. Louis arch gets more funds: The 
long-delayed Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial, on St. Louis’ Mississippi 
River water front (first planned before 
World War IT) got a federal authoriza- 
tion from Congress of an additional 
$12,250,000 last month (on top of $5 
million already authorized but not ap- 
propriated) which should enable the 
city to proceed with plans for the park 
development, including Architect Eero 
Saarinen’s towering (600 feet) steel 
arch. 


An ill wind: Curtain walls have long 
been a controversial item in Philadel- 
phia where brick contractors oppose 
their use (FORUM, August 1958). A 
few weeks ago, however, a gust of wind 
literally blew the whole subject up in 
the air. Shortly after the city council 
had approved the use of curtain walls, 
six metal panels were torn from the 
sides of the new Sheraton Hotel in the 
citys Penn Center. Robert Dean, of 
Boston Architects Perry, Shaw, Hep- 
burn & Dean, who designed the build- 
ing, explained: *Unusually high winds 

. caused a vacuum to form, which 
buckled window frames and mullions 
and released six panels.” END 


New information for architects about the lowest cost air conditioning of all... 


How CHRYSLER'S AIRTEMP controls 


The 3 “Secret Costs” 


of Air Conditioning 


“Secret Costs" can quickly amount to 
more than original cost... 


But, when you specify AIRTEMP, you 
control “secret costs" 


And you give your clients a brand they 
know—and trust. 


No matter what kind or 
size of installation your 
plans call for, Chrysler 
AIRTEMP makes it... 
and you pay no more for it. 


But the important fact is 
this: ChryslerAIRTEMP 
costs your client far less 
in the long run because it 
minimizes the 3 “‘secret 
costs” of air condition- 
ing. And these may be 
more important than the 
first cost! 


THE SECRET COST OF WRONG EQUIPMENT 
The wrong equipment can be troublesome as well 
as costly to operate. Airtemp makes all kinds of 
air conditioners—over 297 models—and can ad- 
vise you on which is best for your client's needs. 


And if you wish, our Airtemp Construction Division 
will recommend a qualified contractor near you 
and work with him. You're sure to get exactly the 
right equipment from Airtemp! 


THE SECRET COST OF OPERATION 
Operating costs over a few years may actually ex- 
ceed the first cost of air conditioning. But rock- 
bottom operating costs can save substantial sums. 
That's why you should know that AIRTEMP— 
thanks to Chrysler engineering — promises the low- 
est operating costs in the industry! 


THE SECRET COST OF MAINTENANCE 

Maintenance costs and repair costs can be a shock. 
A breakdown brings repair bills PLUS the cost of 
lost time, lost business. But Airtemp air con- 
ditioning is carefully engineered by Chrysler for 
trouble-proof operation. And Airtemp is installed 
only by qualified contractors, who must certify to 
Airtemp that equipment, warranted for 5 years, 
has been installed properly. That's why Airtemp 
maintenance costs average out to be the lowest in 


May we give you the complete facts? For prompt 
action mail the coupon below. Or phone your near- 
est Airtemp contractor or dealer who is listed in 
the Yellow Pages. 


«^ H 


-—— [iiM 1 
AIRTEMP DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP. AF-10-58| 
Dayton 1, Ohio l 
We would like the full facts on how Airtemp con- 
trols the 3 “secret costs” of air conditioning. 


Address 
| City. 
| Firm Name 
L 


Zone.— State. 


I 
l 
| 
| 
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The door illustrated is built with 
a one-piece, hinged-type upper 
section and swinging lower 
sections, all power-operated. Other 
Byrne Crane Door designs are 
available to meet any requirements. 


Re: ay ae 


m o f 


seals the opening tight ... takes 
less than one foot headroom 


This Byrne Crane Door is used to seal tightly an opening 56 
feet wide and 35 feet high. All door edges have heavy sponge 
rubber or bulb-type seals which provide a nearly air-tight 
closure in spite of the large door size. Less than one foot of 
headroom above the opening was required. Operation is 
smooth, and traditional Byrne quality guarantees long life and 
low operating costs. 


The Byrne catalog contains many useful ideas which will help 
you with your large door problems. If you need additional 
help, Byrne engineers will be glad to assist you. Write for your 
copy of the newest Byrne catalog today. 


BYRNE doors, inc. 


1603 E. Nine Mile Road, Ferndale, Detroit 20, Michigan 


101 Park Ave, New York 17, N.Y. e Cafritz Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Byrne Doors, Ltd, 381 College St, Toronto 2B, Ont. 


MEMBER OF THE HANGAR AND INDUSTRIAL DOOR TECHNICAL COUNCIL 


Johns-Manville 


A DEAD-LEVEL ROOF TO END *STANDING WATER WORRY" 


Built-Up Roofs 


pay off in longer roof life and maximum protection 


Many noors are built up with bitu- 
mens or cementing agents which deteri- 
orate under standing water. Now, 
however, you can put an end to “‘stand- 
ing water worry" by specifying Aquadam 
Roofs. Even if pools of water stand for 
weeks, these roofs retain their outstand- 
ing physical characteristics. 


Aquadam Built-Up Roofs take their 
name from a superior cementing agent 
developed by Johns-Manville. This 
unique bitumen, Aquadam, possesses 
the best features of coal tar pitch and of 
asphalt without their weaknesses. It is 
especially produced for modern low in- 
cline roofs of dead-level to 14" per ft. 


Under water immersion, Johns-Man- 


OU 
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ville Aquadam does not swell, hummock, 
discolor nor does it turn cheesy. It con- 
tinues adhesive and cohesive. Its out- 
standing physical features are not harm- 
ed by pools of standing water. 


Besides ending “standing water 
worry," Aquadam offers these other ad- 
vantages: excellent self-healing proper- 
ties; exceptional ability to expand and 
contract with normal deck movement; 
proven weather resistance under wide- 
ranging climatic conditions and “supe- 
rior bond" because Aquadam spreads, 
wets and saturates the roofing felts 
uniformly. 

The roof pictured above is a smooth- 
surface Aquadam Asbestos Built-Up 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Roof, a dead-level roof that eliminates 
tons of dead weight, since no gravel is 
needed. The asbestos fibers in the roofing 
felts protect against the drying-out ac- 
tion of the sun thus preventing oxidation 
of the impregnated bitumen within the 
felts and the layers of Aquadam between 
the felts. 


However, Aquadam Gravel or Slag 
Built-Up Roofs are available when the 
building design calls for a light or 
colored roof effect. 


For a copy of booklet “J-M Aquadam 
Built-Up Roofs” write to: Johns- 
Manville, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, write Port Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 
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Air Conditioning with 


(is) National Pipe— 


Chicago's Field Building 


One of Chicago's landmarks, the towering Field Building 

on South LaSalle Street, recently completed the 

installation of a new air-conditioning system. USS NATIONAL 
Seamless Steel Pipe was used throughout the system—a 
total of 127 tons of it—in sizes from 3" O.D. to 18" O.D. 


Need first-quality pipe for air-conditioning, heating 

and power installations? Need seamless steel pipe that 
will pay you back in outstanding service many times 

over for every dollar you spend? Then just say 
"NATIONAL Seamless." And, for further information or 
immediate assistance with your pipe problems, write to 
National Tube Division, United States Steel Corporation, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

USS and National are registered trademarks 


“The world's largest and most experienced manufacturer 
of tubular products—NATIONAL TUBE" 


National Tube 


Division of United States Steel 


Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors « United States Steel Export Company, New York 


specify wood or fabric Modernfolds, the 
handsomest and sturdiest in the industry 


NEW WOOD LINE—An "architect's choice" of MoDpERNFOLD takes the dullness out of doors by 


selected, matched vencers laminated to a solid core offering an almost limitless flexibility of use. 
for exceptional stability. Quiet, graceful, easy-gliding. Your MODERNFOLD distributor is listed under 
And so rich in appcarancc. “Doors” in the yellow pages. 


FAMOUS FABRIC LINE— The MopznNrorp look of 
luxury in fabulous fabrics and weaves, all washable. 
Exclusive, double-strength, all-steel inner frame for 
perfect balance, lifetime service. 


NEW SOUND-RETARDING STANDARDS— An out- 
standing feature that may surprise you! Rigid and 
repeated tests prove that MopERNrOLD folding doors 
have set new standards in sound-retarding ability. 


STUNNING HARDWARE—So beautiful! So prac- 
tical! MopERNFOLD enhances the drama of folding 
doors with specially designed hardware in a choice of 
brass or satin chrome finish. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE—Dimensional stability is vital 
to the life and appearance of folding-door fabrics. 
Mopernrotp achieves this important “must” with an 
exclusive back-coating process (patent pending). 


COLOR RANGE—The smartest of basic decorator NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC., New Costle, Indiana 
colors...an inspired choice of natural and neutral Manvfacturers of Folding Doors, Air Doors, 
shades for blending, matching or contrasting with any Shower Enclosures, Vinyl-coated Fabrics, and 


X th modern or traditional. Peabody School Furniture. 
mc eead In Canada: New Castle Products, Ltd., Montreal 23. 
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Aluminum Busway costs less, 
installs easier, 


offers greater flexibility 


RELATIVE LABOR COSTS 
ALUMINUM VS COPPER BUSWAY 


LABOR COST 


ALUMINUM BUSWAY 
COPPER BUSWAY 


RELATIVE 


600 800 


HOW TO GET MORE FOR YOUR ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION DOLLAR 


1000 1350 1600 2000 2500 


RATED AMPERE CAPACITIES 


Lightweight aluminum busway systems are one of the capacity than cable in conduit, with no increase 
biggest bargains in the building industry. Here is a product in temperature or voltage drop. It also requires 
that meets your electrical requirements at the lowest less space. 

possible cost. The aluminum in busway saves you up to When you need a modern, flexible distribu- 
20 per cent on material cost, up to 20 per cent on installa- tion systema, specify busway made with Alcoa? 
tion cost and offers you savings in weight permitting the ^ A]uminum...and save. Aluminum Company of 


use of less costly busway supports. In addition to savings, ^ America, 2295-K Alcoa Bldg.,Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
flexibility is another big benefit you get with busway. , 
Future loads can be tapped off at any point to meet your 
new or expanded power needs without tearing down -———— 
switchboards or adding feeder cable and conduit. Pound | BUCCAL CONDUCTORS Sis Exciting Adventure 

. > momen Alternate Monday Evenings 
for pound, aluminum busway has greater current-carrying j X 


Your Guide to the Best 
in Aluminum Value 


Petro Boiler-Burner unit installation at the Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport , St. Louis, Missouri 


Here in one complete package... is the 
PETRO FORCED DRAFT FIRING SYSTEM 


Available as a complete boiler-burner unit. The Petro firing 
unit, integrated with matched Scotch boiler (as shown above), 
is a complete boiler-burner unit. Installation consists of little 
more than attaching fuel and power lines. No pitted boiler 
settings; no high stacks; no separate air supply; no panel 
wiring. It is a thoroughly engineered unit, factory tested, with 
all vital components matched and mounted on a single base. 


Available as a burner unit only... will fit any boiler. Petro firing 
units can be applied to any boiler. The entire system is 
factory-built, wired and tested. Everything needed for ultra 
modern firing is mounted on a rigid steel frame ready to 
bolt to the boiler front. Integrated air system makes the usual 
firing arch, firebox pit and brick checker floor unnecessary. 


Saves installation costs. Whether you buy the complete boiler- 
burner unit or install the Petro forced draft firing system in 
your present boiler, you save time and money and avoid several 
local contracts. The job is backed by factory responsibility. All 


See Petro Catalog in Sweet's Architectural File 


B HEATING 
AND POWER 
Lj EQUIPMENT 


M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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the needed component parts have been engineered and installed 
as a working unit fitted to specific boiler and fuel require- 
ments . .. it's ready to render peak service from the very start. 


No stack needed. Petro forced draft firing units eliminate high 
stacks. In fact, the only flue connection necessary is to a simple 
vent for the spent products of combustion. Unlike induced draft 
systems, the Petro blower operates in clean, relatively cool air. 
No maintenance problems arise from overheated bearings or 
corrosive gases. Power consumption is cut, too, for with the 
contracted volume of cool air, a motor only about one-half as 
large as that used with induced draft burners is required. 


Switches fuels quickly. The combination gas-and-oil firing 

system embodies distinct advantages of continuous opera- 

tion. Alternate fuels may be introduced in as little as 60 

seconds. No extended shutdown of equipment. Controls for 

completely automatic changeover of fuels are also available. 
For more information please mail the coupon. 


PETRO, 3215 West 106th Street, Cle 
(In Canada, write to 80 Ward Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


"land 11, Ohio. 


Please send catalog and specifications on Petro gas and oil firing units. 


Company. = € — 
Address. — — = 


| 
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— — Zone State. — 


City. 


"New Orleans was never like this! 


What happened to the filigree ?" 


Ie C44 “a wae 


Architects: Goldstein 


It’s still in the French Quarter, Colonel, but up here 
at City Hall we need a practical form of architecture—p actical, but 
still beautiful. The new City Hall is the first of a proposed five- 
building civic center—an excellent example of functional modern 
architecture. It is especially functional in the extensive use of glass 
for the vision and spandrel areas. 

Sorex” — Pittsburgh s heat-absorbing glass—in the w indows keeps 
the interior cooler and more comfortable. And SpaNDRELITE”— 
Pittsburgh’s glass in color—brings a new-found beauty to the ex- 
terior, provides a "glass skin" that is exceptionally strong, durable, 
and weather and corrosion-resistant. 

Another Pittsburgh product used in this impressive building is 


PITTSBURG 
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d Favrot, Reed, Mathes & New Orleans, La 


Parham & Labouisse, 


the Prrrcomatic” automatic door opener. With this hinge, doors 
open at a feather touch. What’s more, the Prrrcomatic is the 
easiest device to install and maintain . . . the safest to operate 

In your architectural plans, consider Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company products. You'll find them basic in drawing up any 
building scheme. Our Architectural Representative nearest you 
will be pleased to assist you in solving any problem confronting 


you. Call on him. There is no obligation on your part. 


PITTSBURGH GLASS 


...the basic architectural material 


) SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
PLA E GLASS COMPA Y 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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MARBLE 


a vital need in 
contemporary 
design 


The significance of contemporary design lies in its 
simplicity, directness and exploitation of essen- 
tially beautiful materials. Modern architects have 
learned to express order and function in the plan 
and attain occasional moments of magnificence 
without depending upon extraneous elements. 


In this beautiful bank interior, marble lends a 
note of freshness and clarity which no other mate- 
rial would have provided so admirably. The detail- 
ing is 


simple and delicate; and the juxtaposition 
of textures and patterns provides the neces ary 
decoration. The total effect is extremely clear and 
denotes efficiency without detracting from the ele- 
ment of refinement so necessary in a bank. Mar- 
ble, traditional in bank interiors, enhances a new 
mode of expression completely adaptable to con- 
temporary needs . 

There is a beautiful brochure “Marble for the 
Modern Bank? describing and illustrating further 
uses of marble in bank design, available free by 
writing the Marble Institute of America. 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Architects: Perry, Shaw, Hepburn & Dean 
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KEYCORNER LATH 


makes LATH and PLASTER 


an even better buy" 


says A.BERNARD OL SON, president, 
The Olson Lathing Co., Chicago, lllinois 


"Nobody questions the superiority of lath and 
plaster where greater fire resistance, lower main- 
tenance costs and lasting beauty are concerned," 
declares A. Bernard Olson, one of the country's 
leading lathing contractors. 

"Keycorner helps make lath and plaster even 
better. Our job experience proves what tests* 
show—that Keycorner almost doubles crack re- 
sistance over other corner reinforcements," he 
explains. "We know the Keycorner ability to 
fight cracks." 


"And Keycorner is easier to use. The pre- 
formed 4-foot lengths fit into place with no effort 
at all. 'There's no time lost, no waste. The open 
mesh of Keycorner makes it easy to plaster over 
—assures full bond with plaster and a better job. 

"Keycorner gives this extra protection, yet at 
a saving. That's why we use Keycorner exclu- 
sively!” Olson exclaims. “It lets us give greater 
satisfaction on every job." 


“Tests with Keycorner, as well as other corner reinforcements, conducted by 


the Research Foundation, University of Toledo. Complete test reports 
FREE from Keystone Steel & Wire Company. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY s... minois 


Keywall + Keycorner + Keybead® + Keydeck - Keymesh® + Welded Wire Fabric + Non-Climbable Fence 


A typical quality Olson Lathing 
job goes into this 17-flat apart- 
ment building in Chicago. Many 
builders are switching back to 
lath and plaster because of the 
increased fire resistance, lower 
maintenance and permanent 
beauty that plaster walls provide. 


Keycorner is simple to handle 
and use. This fact assures bet- 
ter workmanship, which adds 
still further to the superior job 
you get with Keycorner. 


Keycorner gives a better plaster 
Job. The open mesh assures full 
bond with plaster and gives the 
strong reinforcement that pro- 
vides maximum crack resist- 
ance. Keycorner is also 
galvanized to prevent rust. 
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Call the Man from Fenestra 
for 


a NEW complete line of 
MAINTENANCE-FREE 
ALUMINUM or STEEL 
WINDOWS 


He can give impartial answers to your ques- 
tions about window costs, styles, mainte- 
nance and performance— whether you're in- 
terested in steel or aluminum. He has no 
axe to grind for either. Or for one style versus 
another. Because he has a complete line of 
both steel and aluminum windows—the finest 
for every purpose. 

He can show you slim-framed aluminum 
projected windows for school and office build- 
ings. Sturdy steel pivoted windows for indus- 
trial buildings. Double-hung. Casements. 
Intermediate and commercial. In short, just 
about every style window you could possibly 
need .. . in steel or aluminum. 

These windows require virtually no main- 
tenance! 'The steel windows can have a life- 
time, corrosion-resistant Fenlite finish that 
requires no painting. The aluminum windows 
have a satiny finish that is permanent. 

If you need advice or information on any 
window or maintenance problem, call the 
Man from Fenestra—an experienced window 
specialist. He is listed in the Yellow Pages. Or 
write to Fenestra Incorporated, Dept. AF-10, 
2296 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


Ten estra 


INCORPORATED 


YOUR SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR CURTAIN 
WALLS + DOORS +» WINDOWS + BUILDING PANELS 
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In Conventional Dress or “Sack”... 


Milady Appears to Best Advantage Under LITECONTROL Lighting 


What's the "price tag" on quality lighting like that 
above? Very reasonable because the installation features 
standard Litecontrol fixtures. 

The luminous ceiling uses Holophane No. 6024 
acrylic lenses which provide approximately 100 foot- 
candles of extremely comfortable and flattering illumi- 
nation — with shadows reduced to a minimum. (The 
round downlites were supplied by others.) The moderate 
cost of the lens ceiling is further reduced and offset by the 
fact that the fixture occupies a considerable area which 
would otherwise require new ceiling material. The owners 
and store personnel are enthusiastic about the lighting 
and rightfully proud of their smart-looking premises. 

Right now there are architects and contractors making 
other property owners enthusiastic with Litecontrol illu- 
mination on a sensible budget. Be one of them — it pays! 


INSTALLATION: George H. Kimball, Inc, Portsmouth, N, H. 

TYPE OF AREA: Ladies’ Apparel Store 

STORE DESIGNER: Hermsdorf Fixture Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H. 
DISTRIBUTOR: Dyer-Clork Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR: Walter B. Redden, Portsmouth, N. H. 


FIXTURES: 


Litecontrol luminous lens ceiling, 8^ x 48’, using Holophane {6024 lenses 
— lamps on 24” centers 


INTENSITY: Average 100 foot-candles in service 


— — 
LITECONTROL 


rte 


KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 


LITECONTROL CORPORATION, 
36 Pleasant Street, Watertown 72, Massachusetts. 


'OESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FLUORESCENT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTED ONLY THROUGH ACCREDITED WHOLESALERS 


This is our application for a place 
on your building team. 

As a reference, we offer the office 
setting you see here. It displays 
the crisp styling, the inspired en- 
gineering and the superb construc- 
tion that have become Steelcase 
trademarks. Our qualifications are 
these: the most complete line of 
fine steel office furniture in the 
country; the skill and the facilities 
to translate your designs into in- 


STEELCASE 


dividualized furniture with the 
imagination and the economy you 
seek; the good regards of the many 
distinguished architects with 
whom we have worked. 

We would be pleased to work with 
you to develop distinctively dif- 
ferent Steelcase furniture for you 
and your clients. 

Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. In Canada: Canadian Steel- 
case Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING: a copy of 
our new "Sketch Book of Ideas for Architects", which 
features recent installations for Ford Motor Company, Gulf 
Oil Company, the University of Michigan and other "Who's 
Who" companies. Ask your secretary to address Dept. A. 


The new Steelcase desk plant and administration building. 


IN C 
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EX Superior CLEANABILITY 


Color Shown: VK-381, Light Cork 


Save Time...Save Money...Save Labor 


Za RU. FLOORS IN 


NATURAL CORK HUES 


MAKERS or 


Vina-Lux is formulated to clean easier, quicker, 
better...its tight-textured surface shrugs off 
scuffs, stains and spills. This vinyl-asbestos tile 
will definitely save you more in labor and 
material cleaning costs, per foot per year. 


AZROCK FLOOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. | 5054 FROST BANK BLDG. * SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


WOION OG = ee 


AZROCK 9 * 


Vina-Lux solves many floor problems. It's 
greaseproof, durable, slip-safe, easy to main- 
tain. Solve your floor problems with this out- 
standing resilient tile. Available in31 colors and 
4 styles. Samples are yours without obligation. 


AZPHLEIX o 


DURAC O 
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CASE # 100 — Another case where 
General Electric Factory-Assembled Air Con- 
ditioning Units proved more economical 


than field-assembled systems. 


Air conditioning the vast new Dallas 
Home Furnishings Mart presented 
a 3-way challenge. (1) Over 400,000 
sq. ft. to be air conditioned. (2) Pro- 
vision had to be made for each exhib- 
itor to control his own temperature 
and operating cost. (3) Floor space 
was at a premium. The ideal solu- 
tion was found—in the Zone-by-Zone 
installation of General Electric Ceil- 
ing-Mounted Units. 

The entire area gets heating and 
cooling from the same units. Each 
exhibit area has its own units indi- 
vidually controlled and metered. No 


General Electric Zone-by-Zone Air Conditioning 
in Dallas Home Furnishings Mart permits 


INDIVIDUAL CONTROL OF TEMPERATURE- 
ZONE CONTROL OF OPERATING COST 


floor space is used. No ductwork is 
required. Noise is held to whisper 
level. And when the Mart proved so 
successful that Mr. Trammell Crow, 
owner, decided to double its size, all 
that was necessary was to add indi- 
vidual units as individual showrooms 
were added. No fuss—no alterations 
—no interference with performance 
of existing units. This is a typical 
example of how General Electric 
factory-assembled units meet the 
most exacting air conditioning 
requirements. 

General Electric’s complete line is 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


flexible enough to meet every air 
conditioning requirement for all 
buildings—large or small—old or new. 
Ceiling-mounted units water-cooled 
up to 7% tons—air-cooled up to 10 
tons. Floor-mounted units — water- 
cooled up to 30 tons—air-cooled up to 
20 tons. Steam and hot water coils 
available for all models. It will pay 
you to discover how General Electric 
Factory-Assembled Units can sim- 
plify your planning. For full details 
write: General Electric Company, 
Air Conditioning Department, Troup 
Highway, Tyler, Texas. 


Dramatic 
Concrete Ramp 

at New York 
International 
Airport Provides 
Graceful Access 
to Arrival Building 


€ “Gateway to the Stars"—at Idlewild Airport—is a curving 
reinforced concrete promenade which connects with a pre- 
stressed concrete bridge leading to the Arrival Building. 


Imaginative and daring in design, this strikingly modern 
ramp, set on widely spaced concrete columns, skirts the edge 
of the broad circular reflection pool in a graceful sweep. 


The bridge which leads through the 11-story control tower, 
is fabricated of prestressed concrete channel beams made 
with ‘Incor’*, America's FIRST high early strength portland 
cement, and also utilizes widely spaced columns. 


Well-integrated designs, coupled with concreting know-how, 
make this a quality job of highest order. Artistry in concrete 
has been achieved, plus an all-important economy that lasts 
for the life of the structure, making the most of today's con- 
struction dollars. 


REG U.S PAT. OFF. 


LONE STAR CEMENTS COVER 
THE ENTIRE CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


TO THE/^ STARS 


NEW YORK INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 
Arrival Building Reflection Pool and Elevated Promenade 


Owner: PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Design 
SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL (Building and Bridge) 
Associate: WALLACE K. HARRISON 
HERBERT FLEISCHER (Pool and Ramp) 
All of New York City, N. Y. 


Contractor: TULLY & DI NAPOLI, INC. (Bridge, Ramp, Pool) 
Flushing, New York 


Prestressed Bridge Beams 
PRECRETE, INC. Flushing, New York 


Soil Cement: FRANK MAMORALE, INC. 
Glen Cove, New York 


Masonry: 


TEACO CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION (Pool, Ramp) 


Bronx, New York 


Lone Star Materials supplied by 
COLONIAL SAND & STONE CORPORATION 


GENERAL BUILDERS SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Both of New York City, N. Y. 


LONE STAR CEMENT 
CORPORATION 


Offices 
BIRMINGHAM 
INDIANAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY, MO. + LAKE CHARLES, LA. + NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK « NORFOLK - RICHMOND + SEATTLE + WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ABILENE, TEX . ALBANY, N. Y. . BETHLEHEM, PA. 


+ BOSTON + CHICAGO + DALLAS + HOUSTON 


LONE STAR CEMENT, WITH ITS SUBSIDIARIES, IS ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
CEMENT PRODUCERS: 21 MODERN MILLS, 48,900,000 BARRELS ANNUAL CAPACITY 


SEASIDE APARTMENT HOUSE 
Pictured at right is a scale 
model of Marina Tower, a co- 
operative apartment building 
soon to be erected on Long 
Beach, California's Ocean Bou- 
levard, overlooking San Pedro 
Bay. Fourteen stories high, the 
building will have 44 luxury 
units priced at $57,000 to $76,- 
000 each. Average floor space 
per uni 2,150 square feet, 
plus terrace. Architects are 
Killingsworth, Brady & Smith 
of Long Beach, who, with the 
Milner Realty Co. and the Mil- 
le & Severson Construction 
wil sponsor the project. 
$3 million. 


Projects 


A roundup of recent and significant proposals 


WOOD FAIR PAVILION 


To house wood products on 
display at Portland, Oregon's 
Centennial Exposition and 
Trade Fair next summer, West 
Coast Forest Industries will 
build a unique pavilion (right) 
which may well steal the show, 
Designed by Portland Archi- 
tect John Storrs, the 24,000- 
square-foot structure will have 
a roof composed of seven 
sweeping hyperbolic parabo- 
loids separated by skylights 
and supported at only six 
points. Each paraboloid will be 
50 feet square and consist 
wholly of laminated, 50-foot 
2 by 4’s. At the close of the 
exhibition the building will be 
given to Oregon’s 4-H clubs. 
Cost: $250,000. 


COLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL 


Students going to and from 
Columbia University’s $7-mil- 
lion School of Law Building 
(model right) will cross a 
landscaped campus-terrace su- 
perimposed above Manhattan 
traffic. Classrooms and a fully 
equipped moot court will be in 
the 224 by 200 foot street- 
level section—library and read- 
ing rooms in the eight-story 
section above. Verticle lime- 
stone fins will aid natural 
lighting. Now under construc- 
tion, the project is the design 
of Harrison & Abramovitz of 
New York. 


PAPER RESEARCH CENTER 


On a 4l-acre site adjoining 
Philadelphia's ^ International 
Airport, ground has been bro- 
ken for a $10-million office 
building and research labora- 
tory for the Scott Paper Co. 
The six-story office building 
(left), with an over-all floor 
space of 225,000 square feet, 
will accommodate about 800 
administrative and engineering 
personnel The chemical and 
mechanical laboratory, connect- 
ed to the office building by an 
enclosed corridor, will contain 
some 130,000 square feet. 
Architects for the project, 
which is scheduled for com- 
pletion by 1960, are Welton 
Becket & Associates. 


TALL TOWER FOR LOS ANGELES AIRPORT 


A 162-foot-high control tower 
(above) will be the first step 
in the vast, $46-million devel- 
opment planned for the Los 
Angeles International Airport. 
Dominating the main entrance 
to the new terminal area, 
the 12-story structure will be 
sheathed in glass, stucco, and 
mosaic tile. It will be used for 


administrative office space as 
well as for air-traffie control 
equipment ^ and personnel. 
Plans for the complete airport 
project are being prepared by 
Pereira & Luckman, coordinat- 
ing architects, and  Welton 
Becket and Paul R. Williams, 
associates. The tower cost will 
be about $1.3 million. 
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CONVENTION HALLS FOR BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


Two huge municipal conven- 
tion and exhibition halls were 
announced last month, one for 
Boston (above) and one for 
Chicago (below). The two- 
story Boston hall, by Boston 
Architects Hoyle, Doran & 
Berry, will be part of the city's 
$100-million Back Bay Center. 
To cost $10.5 million, it will 
provide seating for 6,000 and 


more than 160,000 square feet 
of exhibition area. Coordinat- 
ingarchitects: Pereira & Luck- 
man. Chicago's $34-million 
project will enclose a 300,000- 
square-foot exhibition hall and 
a 5,000-seat theater. Chief 
architect: Alfred Shaw of 
Shaw, Metz & Dolio. Associate 
architects: Edward Stone and 
John Root. 


MUSIC AND ART BUILDING FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Plans for the University of 
Missouri’s Fine Arts building 
(left) group visual arts ac- 
tivities in the section at right, 
music and drama activities in 
the larger section at left, and 
join the two with an exhibition 
gallery. Construction of the 
two two-story sections will be 


of reinforced concrete with 
brick, porcelain enamel, and 
glass curtain walls. A 250- 
seat recital hall and a 300-seat 
auditorium will be located in 
the drama-music section. (The 
tower is the stage loft.) Archi- 
tects: Hellmuth, Obata & Kas- 
sabaum. Cost: $1.8 million. 


TEXAS RESEARCH LABORATORY 


For Texas Instruments Inc. of 
Dallas, Architects O'Neil Ford 
and Richard Colley have de- 
signed the sprawling, 78,500- 
square-foot Central Research 
Laboratory shown at left. 
To be erected on a 300-acre 
site near the company's re- 
cently completed Semiconduc- 
tor-Components Building (see 
page 132), it will consist of 
three connected, one-story-and- 
basement wings, each on a 
different level. The masonry, 
steel, and glass structure will 
cost about $3 million. 


UNION HEADQUARTERS FOR ALBUQUERQUE 


Ín Albuquerque, the Carpen- 
ters Local Union No. 1319, 
AFL-CIO, will soon abandon 
its eight-year-old brick head- 
quarters building to move into 
a new one made almost entire- 


ly, and more appropriately, of 
wood. Now under construction, 
the T-shaped, 13,000-square- 
foot structure (above) is the 
design of Ferguson, Stevens & 
Associates. Cost: $124,650. 


COUNTY RECORDS BUILDING FOR LOS ANGELES 


Verticle aluminum fins clocked 
to turn automatically with the 
sun will shield the windows of 
the $11.2-million County Hall 
of Records (above) to be built 
at the corner of Temple Street 
and Broadway in Los Angeles. 
In effect, the building will con- 
sist of two separate sections, 
one à seven-story office section, 
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the other a 13-story section 
for records storage. But both 
will be the same height, due 
to low headroom in the storage 
section. Over-all floor space: 
415,000 square feet. Archi- 
tects for the project: Neutra 
& Alexander, Honnold & Rex, 
C. Herman Light, and James 
R. Friend. 


BALCONY-FACED HOTEL FOR THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


A slab-concrete hotel, ten sto- 
ries tall and faced on front 
and back with 140 private 
balconies (one for each room), 
will be built in Boulder, Color- 
ado from plans drawn by 
Denver Architect Eugene D. 
Sternberg. Interior decoration 
of each floor will be based on 


the folklore of a different 
country. An open-air, roof- 
top terrace, restaurant, and 
dance floor will provide guests 
with a spectacular view of the 
Rockies. The two-story build- 
ing at right will be a shopping 
center. The complete project 
will cost $2 million. 


TEXAS OFFICE BUILDING 


In Midland, Texas, Industrial- 
ist R. E. Dumas Milner of 
Mississippi will build a 15- 
story office tower (right) at a 
cost of $2 million. It will be 
known as the Gulf Building, 
after its principal tenant, the 
Gulf Oil Corp., which will oc- 
cupy 60 per cent of the build- 
ing. The tower will be sheathed 
with colored porcelain panels, 
glass, and aluminum mullions. 
Total rentable floor space: 
100,422 square feet. Architects 
are Hedrick & Stanley of Fort 
Worth. Scheduled completion 
date: January 1960. 
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Above: Graceful spiral stalrway helps to integrate the several floor levels. Handrails are made of 
formed Red Brass strip, reinforced with rectangular Red Brass rod, ond the balusters are tubular 
Red Brass sleeves over a round steel rod. The column is enwrapped with woven bronze wires that 
have been partially colored to give a pleasing black and gold effect. 


Below: Detail drawing showing how Architectural Bronze extrusions are used at vertical and hori- 


zontal joints and at base and head of column. 


BRASS MESH COLUMN COVERING 
scat nrun sze 


ARCHITECTURAL @AONZE 
EXTRUDED zees 


VERTICAL JOINT 


All of the metal in the check tables on the two 
banking floors is Red Brass. The built-in adding 
machine in the center of the top is a novel feature 
much appreciated by patrons. 


NO OTHER METALS 
HAVE THE 
VERSATILITY 

AND ENDURING 
BEAUTY OF 
COPPER ALLOYS 


The architect and designers skillfully 
used the warmth of copper alloys to 
establish an air of friendliness in the new 
United States National Bank in Denver. 
These beautiful metals also contribute 
dignity and the feeling of stability so 
important in banking institutions. 


This excellent example of copper alloys 
in architectural design utilizes Architec- 
tural Bronze extrusions, Red Brass sheet 
and seamless tube, Red Brass formed 
strip, drawn rectangular Red Brass rod, 
bronze screening and bronze castings. 

The American Brass Company's years 
of experience in manufacturing copper- 
alloy materials for architectural uses have 
enabled us to give valuable assistance to 
architects, designers and fabricators in 
creating designs in Copper, Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver. If we can serve you in 


a similar manner, please write: Archi- 
tectural Service, The American Brass 
Company, Waterbury 20, Conn. 5833 


Main entrance of The United States National Bank on Broadway, Mile High Center, Denver, 


® 
ANACO N DA Colorado. The sculptured map, the doors and the lettering are of cast bronze. 


Below: The main entrance doors consist of tempered plate glass in combination with quarter 
ARCHITECTURAL METALS inch-thick cast-bronze facings enriched with integral contemporary design. 


Made by 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


Architect: Jomes S. Sudler, Associated Interior 
Designers: Maria Bergson Associates. Sculptor, 
bronze doors and outline map: Edgar Britton 
Bronze Mesh: W. S. Tyler Company. General 
Contractor: N. G. Petry Construction Co. Orna- 
mental BronzeFabricator: Zimmerman Ornamental 
Bronze and Iron Works, Denver 


An example of attention given to details is this 
drinking fountain of special design. The bowl is of 
highly polished cast bronze, the bracket is formed 
from Red Brass sheet. 
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Its easy to specify exactly the 


1. 


it possible to locate outlets in every 6 inches 
of floor area. G-E header duct for wiring cellu- 
lar-steel floors now offers 41% additional ca- 
pacity to provide for ever-increasing electrical 
needs. A special Type-Q header makes it pos- 
sible to provide for future expansion at low 
initial cost.- 


for ou 
GENERAL QD crectarc 


you need from General 


You can select exactly the underfloor electrical 
distribution you need for any building, large 

or small—and for any type of floor construction— 
from these three great General Electric 
underfloor wiring systems. 


G-E cellular-steel floor wiring system makes 


2. G-E two-level steel underfloor wiring sys- 
tem offers flexibility of design not found in con- 
ventional systems. The two-level feature pro- 
vides complete separation of services and solves 
difficult or unusual feeding problems. 


Progress [s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL QD ELECTRIC 


pe of underfloor distribution 
lectric’s three system; 


Food Fair, Fairfield, Conn. T 
Designed by: Food Fair Stores, inc. 1 
Electrical Contractor: Geo. J. Steinhardt, Inc. UE — Electrical Contractor: 
Bridgeport, Conn. Fischbach-Livingston-Comstock, 
E Co-venturers, Chicago 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America Building, 
Chicago 
Architects—Engineers: 

Naess and Murphy, Chicago 


All 3 G-E underfloor wiring systems are easy to 
install—crews need no specialized experience. 
That’s because the design is simple and straight- 
forward and each system is made to close toler- 


3. G-E single-level steel duct system is ideal 
for standard layout with up to 3 services; it can 
be used in slab and fill or monolithic floors. 
Designed for easy installation, this system can 


ances. Components are available from General 
Electric to meet virtually every installation re- 
quirement. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. lists 
all 3 G-E systems which also meet Federal 


be installed in fills as shallow as 21 inches. Specifications. 


Te: General Electric Company " s] 
Conduit Products Department, Section C84-104 © mr 
Send your questions | Bridgeport 2, Connecticut UNDERFLOOR 
iri Please send me complete information on: 
about underfloor wiring | G-E two-level and single-level steel underfloor wiring systems. $e 


to General Electric, 
or mail the coupon | 
for complete information. | 


G-E cellular-steel floor wiring system. 
Enclosed is a description of my underfloor wiring problem. What do you suggest? 


Name. —- - Title. — 2 m 
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Linton Comprehensive High School 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Building A, is air conditioned Auditorium with choral, band 
and orchestra rooms; B) Cafeteria and multipurpose area; 
C) Gymnasiums, 3 large, 2 small; D) Core-Tech building 
with shops, also air conditioned administrative offices, 
Science, Arts, Family Living and Commerce departments; 
E) Air Conditioned Library; F) Academic classrooms. 


Planned enrollment: 1800. Grades housed: 10th, 11th and 
12th. Area 258,157 sq. ft. Construction Cost: $4,328,130. 
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Heating and year-round air conditioning in 


Air conditioned Library, round Building E, shown below. 


Schenectady (home of General Electric Co. a pioneer in nuclear power plants) is justly proud of LINTON'S excellent science department. — (d.3) 


AR ye UE ORE EET 


new LINTON HIGH SCHOOL 


"Plan a School that 
will still be functional 
in the year 2000” 


... that was the challenge faced by the 
educational, architectural and engineer- 
ing planners of Schenectady's much 
discussed Linton High School. One of 
the important innovations here is the 
year-round air conditioning in the Core- 
Tech building D, shown on opposite 
page, also the Auditiorium A, and the 
round Library building E. 


Proper thermal environment is a valu- 
able aid to effective teaching and learn- 
ing. The flexibility of the Powers tem- 
perature control system installed at 
LINTON meets the demands of varied 
types of activity and occupancy in all 
seven buildings. 


Air Conditioning, heating and ventilat- 
ing systems are regulated from Powers 
Control Center located in the boiler 
room. See photo below at right. 


Pneumatic system of 
Temperature Control 


Day control for the air conditioning sys- 
tems during the cooling season con- 
sists of dew point control for the chilled 
water coils with individual reheat mix- 
ing damper control for each zone con- 
trolled from a zone thermostat. 


Night control of the air conditioning 
systems provides reduced room tem- 
peratures during the summer "'night'" 
cycle when the buildings are unoccu- 
pied, with a minimum of refrigeration. 
This feature is designed to provide 
precooling and reduced start-up load. 


A Powers MASTROL System controls 
the hot water heating system plus in- 
dividual room control of convectors in 
critical areas. 


In the Year 2000, the Powers tempera- 
ture control system at Linton will likely 
still be functional. Twenty-five to 50 
years of dependable operation with a 
minimum of maintenance is often re- 
ported by users of Powers control. 


In Your New School make sure tax- 
payers get the biggest return on their 
investment in accurate temperature 
control. Ask your architect or engineer 
to include a time-proven Powers Quality 
System of Control. 


OWES 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILL. 
65 YEARS OF AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


Offices in chief cities in U.S.A. and Canada 


WT ty 


Left: 235 Ton Centrifugal refrigeration compressor has ample capacity for building D and 
library, or auditorium alone when other two buildings are not in use. 


Right: Powers Control Center in boiler room, Center photo: one of 5 air conditioning systems 
and 9 of 68 Powers Sub-Master Thermostats controlling conditioned air to various spaces. 
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regulated by 


PERKINS & WILL 
and White Plains, N. Y 


» Architects: RYDER & LINK 
y, N.Y 


Mechanical Engineer 
E. R. GRITSCHKE & ASSOC., INC 
Chicago, III 


Heating and Air Cond. Contractor 
TOUGHER HEATING & PLBG. CO 
Albany, N. Y. 


190 Powers DAY-NIGHT Thermostats 
here help prevent OVERheating in 
occupied rooms and are adjustable 
for lower economical temperatures 
during unoccupied periods. 


ws 


216 Powers PACKLESS Control Valves 
are used on convectors and unit venti- 
lators. They're labor savers, banish 
packing maintenance and will prevent 
damage from water leakage. 
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design 


a = O i t S re-development, and of public willingness pou = = 
to accept the financial burdens involved, : 


The growth of public interest in urban 


will be advanced by projects which have as 
their objective the greatest potential for public participation. 


This SPORTS AND CIVIC CENTER is the kind of project which 
fulfills that objective by providing recreational and cultural opportuni- 
ties for the entire community. Architects James & Harriss conceived 


this center as the focal project in a major urban re-development program. 


The master renewal plan for the city of Atlanta, Georgia, provided 
the architects with a choice of sites. The center was 


e e t r i 
planned on one of these as a design project, commis- 
i X 7 ] C sioned by The Philip Carey Mfg. Company. 
| In the execution of their commission Messrs. James & 


application technique. Ask your Carey representative 
or write 'The Philip Carey Mfg. Company, Lockland, 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio. Dept. AF-1058. 


Harriss utilized a number of Carey Building Products. 
Plan and detail sheets are available to architects and 
builders who may be interested in their design and 


Carey Mastic with Carey Waterproofing Membrane Carey Thermoglas Insulation Stone Backing Carey Foundation Coating 
Carey Elasti-Bord Vapor Stop Carey Asbestos Built-Up Roof Carey Elastite Expansion Joints 
Carey Industrial Tile Carey Aluminum Roof Coating with Joint Sealer 
Carey Elastite Cement 
E 
Sx 
ARENA A 
ImmmEmEm 
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Carey Spec. FA BuillUp Roof. 


i T— i- 


Careyspun 


Mineral Wool 


ROLLER RINK | 
| 


BOWLING ALLEY | 


Carey Elastite Expansion Joint 


EE, / 4 BETTER PRODUCTS FOR BUILDING SINCE 1873 


Careystone 4.2 Corrugated 
Carey Mastic with Carey Waterproofing Membrane Carey Thermoglas Duct Insulation 


Careystone Type 'S' Louver Blade Carey Mastic with Carey Spec. Wt. Saturated Fabric 


with Careyspun Insulation Acoustic Treatment 
Carey Built-Up Roof 


Carey Built-Up Roof with White Marble Chips Facia and Soffits—Careyflex Board 


Carey Fiber Board Roof Insulation Careystone Type ‘S’ Louver Blade 
with Careyspun Insulation Acoustic Treatment 


Carey Mastic 
Insulation 
Bord 


Carey 85% Magnesia and Carey Alltemp Insulation Partitions—Carey Thermo-Bord 
and Careyflex Board with Careyspun Insulation 


Careyspun Insulation 


SKATING-BOWLING PAVILION 


ER SWIMMING PAVILION 


= : 


y 
3 
— 
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BARRETT INSULATING BOARD (magnified 20 times) 


This microphotograph shows the long, interlocking wood fibers 
Insulating Board...give it 
strength, uniformity and uniform thermal resistance. Barrett's 
CHEM-FI process separates the wood fibers by chemical means, 
retaining the strength of the natural wood from which it's made. 


that reinforce Barrett 


PROCESS C (magnified 20 times 


Insulating board made by these processes shows same preponderance of short fibers. Barrett Insulating Board using the CHEM-FI 
process, is made with longer, more uniform fibers, which have a reinforcing effect and substantially improve strength. 


New CHEM-FI manufacturing process preserves the fiber strength 
of natural wood ... makes Barrett board stronger, more uniform. 


PROCESS B (magnified 20 times) 


superior 


PROCESS D magnified 20 times 


Architects—these microphotographs carry an important message for you! 


Compare Barrett Insulating Board with that 
made by three other processes. There you'll 
find conclusive proof of the greater strength 
and more uniform insulating power of Barrett 
Insulating Sheathing and Barrett Roof Insu- 
lation. To insulating sheathing, Barrett's 
CHEM-FI Process brings superior strength 


for increased resistance to stress, and greater 
wall rigidity. To Barrett Roof Insulation, it 
brings uniformly high insulating value and 
light weight. Specify Barrett Insulating 
Sheathing and Roof Insulation made by the 
CHEM-FI Process—the biggest improvement 
in insulating board since its introduction. 


Notice that insulating board made by Process “B” has little 
uniformity in its fiber lengths. Some fibers are long, others are 
powder-like, providing no reinforeement. For a given board 
density (and thus a given K factor), Barrett's CHEM-FI manu- 
facturing process produces insulating board of maximum strength. 


BARRETT DIVISION 


40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


People 


Armstrong to guide federal highway program; union 
boss Hutcheson draws fire from many quarters 


JOERN W, GERDTS 


ARMSTRONG 
“Prime concern—unclog our cities.” 


HUTCHESON 
Under the house—dynamite. 
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To keep the federal highway construction 
program firing on all cylinders, Federal 
Highway Administrator Bertram Tallamy 
chose a new commissioner of publie roads 
a few weeks ago. Tallamy's man: Ellis 
Leroy Armstrong, a 44-year-old Utah Mor- 
mon who has a solid reputation as a 
builder of dams as well as ronds. Arm- 
strong’s most recent job was as head of 
Utah's Road Commission, where he has 
already improved the state's road-building 
program considerably, lifting Utah from 
48th to 34th among states in volume of 
contraets let for highways in the federal 
system. 

Before moving baek to Utah last year, 
Armstrong put in three and a half years 
as assistant project manager on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and for 17 years before 
that he worked for the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation as a dam expert. At the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Armstrong was 
perhaps best noted for getting out and 
supervising the construction of dams, such 
as the Republican River dam at Trenton, 
Nebraska, as well as designing them. In 
1953, Armstrong was a member of the U.S. 
team that did preliminary work on the 
proposed High Dam at Aswan, Egypt, 
which later became embroiled in interna- 
tional polities and never got built. 

Armstrong, who will get $17,000 a year 
in his new job, has a strong feeling for 
the role that the highway program can 
play in the resuscitation of U.S. cities: 
“We're choking our urban areas with 
automotive traffic. A prime concern of the 
federal program, as far as I am concerned, 
is to unelog the eities. Nothing we ean do 


will have a greater effect on the nation's 
future." 


HUTCHESON UNDER FIRE 


Although he is a somewhat less stormy 
petrel than his late father, William (Big 
3ill) Hutcheson, Maurice A. Hutcheson, 
the 61-year-old president of the 800,000- 
member United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, has been making headlines 
recently. The boss of the fourth largest 
labor union in the U.S. (and the largest 
in the construction industry) is currently 


facing a contempt citation by the U.S. 
Senate for refusing to answer questions 
put by the McClellan Committee investi- 
gating labor racketeering; an indictment 
for bribery stemming from charges by a 


county grand jury in Indiana that 


Hutcheson and two other Carpenters’ offi- 
cials were involved in real estate manipu- 
lations along Indiana’s Tri-State Express- 
way; a eall on the earpet by AFL-CIO 
President George Meany. Hutcheson is to 
appear before the AFL-CIO Executive 
Couneil next month, presumably to explain 
his reluctance to answer questions put by 
the MeClellan Committee. 

Hutcheson almost eame under fire in a 
more literal sense several weeks ago. Police 
in Indianapolis found three sticks of dyna- 
mite and a partly burned fuse under 
Hutcheson’s house. The previous night a 
blast had ripped part of the house of 
John R. Stevenson, first vice president of 
the Carpenters’ Union. 

If Hutcheson’s troubles should result in 
the expulsion of his union from the AFL- 
CIO, the Carpenters may join forees with 
another band of outeasts—the powerful 
Teamsters Union, headed by Hutcheson’s 
friend, James Hoffa. At the time of tke 
Teamsters' expulsion from the AFL-CIO 
last year, Huteheson was one of four union 
leaders who voted against ousting the 
Teamsters for failing to clean up corrupt 
elements in that union. 

Back in 1953, it may be recalled, the 
Carpenters hufüly left the AFL over a 
no-raiding dispute with CIO unions, but 
returned to the AFL within a month. 
This time, the separation may be more 
permanent. 


TOP MAN AT RUBEROID 


Pursuing a traditional policy of promotion 
from within, Ruberoid Co. a leading 
maker of asphalt roofing and siding as 
well as other building materials, last 
month promoted Executive Vice President 
E. J. O'Leary, 50, to president, succeeding 
Stanley Woodward, 72, who has been 
made vice chairman of the board. The 
move represents a desire for younger lead- 

continued on page 65 


JONN LEWIS STACE—LENS GROUP 


O'LEARY 
“Sitting tight—with a fistful of cash.” 
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COMPLETE 
KITCHEN 


8 cu. ft. Refrigerator 
Including 
2 cu. ft. Pull-out Freezer Drawer 


Choice of White or Natural Wood Grain Finish 


| Write for full details to 
| GENERAL 
| AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 


| Dept. A-17, 4542 E. Dunham St. 
| Los Angeles 23, California 


ARCHITECTS 
specify 
UILDERS 
approve 


Contractors 
buy 


Vimlinlinlinlmlalimlinlin 
... Hendrick grilles 


Architects, Builders and Contractors all agree 
you can't beat Hendrick Architectural Grilles 
for overall attractiveness and functionalism! 
Hendrick Perforated Metal Grilles not only provide 
plenty of open area for the free passage of air. 
but they're easy to install—always lie flat, and 
can't bend or warp! Over a hundred designs are 
available, many are exclusive only with Hendrick. 
Each design can be furnished in a wide range 

of dimensions, number and size of perforations. 


HEN DRI CK 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
50 DUNDAFF STREET . CARBONDALE, PA. 
Perforated Metal * Perforated Metal Screens * Wedge-Slot Screens * Hendrick 


Wedge Wire Screens * Architectural Grilles * Mitco Open Steel Flooring—Shur 
Site Treads * Armorgrids * Hydro Dehazers * Petrochemical Column intemal: 
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TYLER AIR-SKREEN* 


| Combination SALES & STORAGE COOLER introduces — 


NEWEST TREND in 
SUPERMARKET LAYOUT 


Perimeter arrangement of perishables departments — 
each with its own, uninterrupted stock flow— direct from receiv- 
ing to combined storage and wide-open, self-service display. 


DAIRY 


ENTRY PRODUCE 


STORAGE 


al perimeter arrangement of Dairy and Produce 
ying Tyler Air-Skreen Sales & Storage Cooler. 


TYLER 


TYLER REFRIGERATION CORP., Niles, Mich. 
Canada: Tyler Refrigerators, 732 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ontario 


| view of 


departments em 


For details of this and other food 
store applications of Air-Skreent 
write Store Planning Dept. AF 10. 


Striking architectural effect achieved with 


RS ceramic tile Curtain Wall Panels 


Plate No. 1069 


Close-up shows 17x 1” Romany « 
Spartan tile in a random 50/50 
mixture of Spartex White and 
Decorator Cherry Red. 


Architects : 


FIRESTONE SALES-SERVICE STORE 
Akron, Ohio 


Offering unlimited color and design pos- 
sibilities, RS Panels were the architect's 
logical choice in designing the exterior of 


this handsome sales-service center. 


These panels are of ceramic tile and rein- 
forced lightweight concrete, cast monolithic 
and grouted with permanently resilient 
latex. Each vertical panel is made up of 
two 5' x 5' sections 214" thick, with tongue 
and groove joint between sections and 
square edges on outer perimeter. Concrete 


backs provide finished interior walls. 


RS Panels are available in thicknesses 


from 134” to 4", with or without insulation, 


WILLIAM F. KINKOPH— D. W. GOODWIN 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


General Contractor: 
J. G. RUHLIN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


and in a complete range of.sizes and edge 
conditions to meet your specific require- 
ments. For complete information on RS 
Panels, including ^U" values, weights and 
short form specifications, write for Bulletin 
RSP-201. Ceramic Tile Panels, Inc., Dept. 
A-22, Canton 2, Ohio. 


s Em * SPARTAN 
L - 

id 
|| 


CERAMIC TILE PANELS INC. 


MEMBER. THE PRODUCERS COUNCIL INC 


Why only glass would do 


This is the Raymond Loewy Associates' office in New 
York City. 

You're looking into a reception area; to the rear 
you can see part of the design department. 

Throughout the office you'll note how colors have 
been skillfully put to work creating the right kind of 
atmosphere. 

And to match this feeling, to bring out the richness 
and warmth of the colors, the lighting fixtures are ceiling- 
mounted panels of Corning Alba-lite. 

Alba-lite is an opal glass, one that provides pleasant 
diffusion without any color distortion of the light it trans- 


mits. With Alba-lite you get illumination that shows 
colors at their best—important both to the decor and to 
the men who constantly use color in their work. 

Glass itself becomes a design element. Whatever Corn- 
ing glass you use for lighting, you get texture that blends 
well with any kind of interior. 

More: Glass won't warp, fade, or 
discolor. It is the one lighting material 
that provides function and form. 
Why settle for less? 

For the facts, write for “Commer- 
cial Lighting Application Guide.” 


| 


Nibroc Towel Cabinets match the strength, beauty and 
durability of modern skyscrapers. They are ruggedly con- 
structed of heavy 20-gauge steel in chromium, stainless steel 
or heavy white enamel finish. Also available in beautiful, 
new Kromotex, in soft pastel green, gray, bronze— and 
in prime finish. Can be mounted on practically any wall 
surface without drilling or bolts. Recessed dispensers and 
waste receptacles also available in single or separate units. 

Nibroc Towels are scientifically engineered to give you the 
best possible balance of strength, softness and absorbency. 
Their exceptional quality means greater economy, complete 
user satisfaction. 
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LIFE AND CASUALTY TOWER, NASHVILLE, TENN, 
ARCHITE! . A. Keeble Associates, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 
CONTRACTOR: J. A, Jones Construction Co., Charlotte, North Carolina 


... put NIBROC Cabinets and Towels in 
| this new Nashville, Tenn., tower! 


For more than 35 years Nibroc Cabinets and Nibroc Towels 
have been the choice of leading architects for many of the 
nation's finest buildings. Look in the Yellow Pages under 
Paper Towels for nearest distributor. Or write Dept. UN-10, 
Boston. 


BROWN [ij COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 
Mills: Berlin and Gorham, N. H. 


SEE SWEETS CATALOG for information about Nibroc Cabi- 
nets— wall, floor model and recessed. 
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montgomery 


RUGGED.. for performance 


pa SUPERBLY DESIGNED... fer attractiveness 
SUWINCO This window is designed, engineered and carefully manufac- 
j ^ tured to meet rigid requirements and be mechanically care- 

"3 " SERIES free for Institutional, Public and Industrial Construction. 


Distinctive White Bronze Hardware is simple in 
function — All glass surfaces can easily be cleaned 


ALUMINUM from inside. 
INTERMEDIATE = a cost and minimum papas rm 
the "300" an impressive example of the perfect 
C window for modern architecture. 


Men's Dormitory 

Baker University 

Baldwin, Kansas E Buck Associates, Architects-Engineers 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Commercial Window Division 
DETAILED LITERATURE 


AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST | SUPERIOR WINDOW COMPANY 


5300 N.W. 37th Avenue « Miami, Florida 
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Suffolk County Courthouse, 
Riverhead, N. Y.—an example 
of curtain wall construction using 
Slidewall's new modular panel 
system made with Bridgeport 
Aluminum. 
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Raising 
the curtain * 
on 
a new 
building 
idea... 


Modular Panels for faster, easier, more 
economical curtain wall construction! 


Aluminum curtain walls are one of the 
most important new ideas in architec- 
ture, Newer still are modular, stock item 
wall panels formed in Bridgeport Alum- 
inum Extrusions and-pre-fabricated by 
Slidewall Company of Chicago, Inc. 
These panels are ideal both for new 
construction as well as "'face-lifting" 
modernization jobs. 

Bridgeport Aluminum Extrusions 
were chosen for the rigid members of 
these new panels because of their close 
tolerances and precision quality. When 
your designs call for exact fit, Bridge- 


For the v 


port’s precision quality saves you fabri- 
cating time and machining. too, 

This same careful attention applies 
to every detail of every order of Bridge- 
port Extrusions. Add to this the ready 
availability of a wide range of standard 
architectural shapes and it’s easy to see 
why architects, fabricators and con- 
tractors use Bridgeport shapes when 
they think of extruded aluminum! Your 
nearest Bridgeport Sales Office can tell 
you more about our service. Write for 
your free copy of Bridgeport’s 130-page 
Extruded Aluminum Idea Book. 


newest im 


CA BRIDGEPORT, ALUMINUM 


Aluminum Extrusion and Forgi 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Aluminum Division, 


ing Facilities at Adrian, Michigan 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. * Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Mahon ROLLING DOORS 


S 

E 
», QUALITY & 
i x 
Posion S9 


Serving the Construction Industry Through Fabrication of Structural 
Steel, Steel Plate Components, and Building Products 
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MAHON STANDARD 
POWER OPERATOR 920-P 


MAHON 
CHAIN-GEAR OPERATOR 
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THE R.C. MAHON COMPANY © Detroit 34, Michigan 


Offer the Permanence and Security of Steel 
... Greater Protection Against Intrusion and Fire! 


In Operation, the Fast, Vertical Roll-up Action Saves Valuable 
Time and Space—No Overhead Tracks to Restrict Headroom 


MANUALLY, MECHANICALLY, or POWER OPERATED DOORS 


STANDARD or UNDERWRITERS’ LABELED 


OTHER MAHON BUILDING PRODUCTS 
and SERVICES: 

Insulated Metal Curtain Walls 

Underwriters’ Rated Metalclad Fire Walls 

M-Floors (Electrified Cellular Stee! Sub-Floors) 

Long Span M-Decks (Cellular or Open Beam) 

Steel Roof Deck 

Permanent Concrete Floor Forms 

Acoustical and Troffer Forms 

Acoustical Metal Walls and Partitions 

Acoustical Metal Ceilings 

Structural Steel—Fabrication and Erection 

Steel Plate Components—Riveted or Welded 


x For INFORMATION See SWEET’S FILES 
or Write for Catalogues 


Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York and Chicago 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 


of Steel and Aluminum M A H (| N 
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new approaches to structural design with fir plywood 


Prefabricated roof vaults are 11 feet wide at the chord, and 56 feet 
long (40 foot span plus 8 foot cantilever both ends). Key to system is 
the outstanding shear strength of the stressed fir plywood skins. 


ARCHITECT: Theodore T. Boutmy, A. I. A. 
George Kosmak, Consultant 
John E. Brown, Structural Engineer 


PLYWOOD VAULTS designed and engineered 
by Berkeley Plywood Co., Oakland 


Turse lightweight fir plywood stressed skin barrel 
vaults designed for a California yacht club provide 
large clear floor areas at low cost plus an attractive 
profile and interior. 

Combining roof decking, insulation and ceiling, 
the prefabricated vaults span 40 feet from front to 
rear and 11 feet from valley to valley, without use of 
beams or trusses. Vaults are cantilevered 8 feet front 
and rear; spouts which join units at the spring lines 
extend an additional 10 feet to act as gargoyles in 
carrying off water. 

The roof system provides complete freedom in in- 
terior arrangements. Additions can be made simply 
by adding new vaults or extending the existing ones. 

Structurally, the entire roof acts as a rigid plywood 
diaphragm in transferring lateral loads to the ply- 
wood end and shear walls. Two test vaults were suc- 
cessfully used at the San Francisco Arts Festival. 
Berkeley Plywood is contemplating mass producing 
the vaults as a standard construction component. 


————». SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF “SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE” 


... a portfolio collection of outstand- 
ing designs by six leading architectural 
firms. Includes 10-page booklet on fir 
plywood diaphragm construction, For 
your free copy, write (USA only) 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma, Washington. 

Also write for information about 
DFPA design and engineering con- 
sultation services, 
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EXTERIOR PLYWOOD END WALLS 


TEXTURE ONE-ELEVEN® PLYWOOD SHEAR WALL 
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School days are happy days. ..with 


REPUBLIC STEEL LOCKERS 


"Meet you at the locker”, standard invitation of 
our young society. Here, friends meet, and the 
future of America takes shape. Republic Steel 
Lockers offer even more than these important 
aesthetic values. 

They offer architects, engineers, and design- 
ers built-in beauty that goes with the pride of 
any school. Built-in protection of personal 
effects, plus adequate storage. 

They offer school administrators over-the- 
years economies through low original costs, 


low installation costs, practically no mainte- 
nance costs. Here's why: 

Strong, sturdy Republic Lockers are made of 
steel, then BONDERIZED. This Republic feature 
provides a superior base for paint, protects 
against rust, corrosion, and restricts damage due 
to bumps, scratches, and abrasion of everyday 
service to the site of the injury itself. 

Call your Republic representative. You'll be 
impressed by the savings and economies he 
can offer you. Or, write direct. 


If yov are designing, building, buying new, or 
remodeling school facilities, let Republic's Berger 
Division help you with school locker planning and 
installation. Call or write for complete details. 


School days are happy days 
with TRUSCON VISION VENT? 
WINDOW WALLS. This excit- 
ing type of fast, economical 
wall construction goes up quick- 
ly because it's a wall with the 
window already in place, com- 
pletely contained within the 
depth of window-framing mem- 
bers. Steel Vision-Vent Walls of 
double-hung or projected types 
ere available with Truscon's 
famous Supercoat finish in col- 
ors. Suitland Junior High School, 
Suitland, Maryland. Architects: 
Paul H. Kea Associates, Hyatts- 
ville, Md.; Contractors: Southern 
Commercial Construction Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL WITH A HAPPY ELEC- 
TRICAL FUTURE has all wiring 
protected in adequate size 
Republic ELECTRUNITE? Electrical 
Metallic Tubing. Adequate size 
ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. provides a 
built-in electrical system that can 
be easily expanded as future 
needs require. No costly remod- 
eling. Your electrical contractor 
simply pulls out old wiring, pulls 
in the new. And, original instal- 
lation economies save school dol- 
lars. Republic ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. 
is approved for concealed, 
open, and concrete construction. 
Send coupon for more reasons 
why,""The best costs less installed." 


REPUBLIC'S STAINLESS STEEL 
solves hot 'n cold food serving 
problems at Dartmouth College. 
The McCall Refrigeration Corp., 
Hudson, N. Y., fabricates these 
THERMOCOLD Hot and Cold 
Food Banks from stainless steel 
for many reasons . . . attractive 
appearance; tough, hard sur- 
face withstands severe service; 
easy to clean. Stainless steel's 
extreme adaptability and flex- 
ibility can help you solve your 
food handling and serving prob- 
lems, too. Ask your equipment 
supplier, or write Republic. 


r------- 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. AF -6341 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING è CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send more information on the following: 

O Republic Steel Lockers O Republic Stainless Steel 
O Truscon Vision-Vent Window Walls 

D Republic ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. 


Nimen À————À—— P Ee: 
Firm 


Address——__${_$_{Tp ____— 


City —__Zone__State ______—. 


| 
[————— 


ILLI IIILIL————————————— 
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This easily maintained equipment 


Year 'round air conditioning has individual room control 


American-Standard Type 20 Remotaire allows the occupant of each office to dial his own comfort to 
meet changing conditions. It is a hydronic* system that cools in summer, heats in winter. A compact 
boiler-chiller team supplies hot water to room units for heating, chilled water for cooling. Small flexible 
piping wastes no usable space. Room units are just 9” thin—can be concealed easily by recessing, even 
in today's thin walls, or installed free-standing. Get the facts on these attractive ultra-quiet units in 
three models and four capacities. All are just 25” low, 9" thin, with individual room control. 


When planning office buildings, check into this versatile peripheral system. It will remain dependable 
for the life of the structure. SHYDRONICS—THE SCIENCE OF HEATING AND COOLING WITH WATER 


EVERY UNIT IS TESTED TO ASSURE ITS RATED CAPACITY, ITS QUIET, DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE. 


ali? 
Humidity Control Test 


Thermal Capacity Test Quietness Test 


Air Capacity Test 


keeps office buildings modern longer 


Quiet wall-hung water closet, the 
Afwall, is made of easy-to-main- 
tain vitreous china in eight colors 
and white. Designed for quiet oc- 


tion flush valves. 


Wall-hung fixtures lend open look, make cleaning easy 


American-Standard off-the-floor fixtures help keep washrooms new for years— give 
them an uncluttered, open look. Maintenance crews find cleaning easy when fixtures 
are off the floor. 


To give occupants of office buildings plenty of counter-top convenience in a limited 
area, specify this new wall-hung Sherrilyn lavatory. It fits into a mere 24" x 20" 
space, but its off-center bowl provides a wide ledge on one side for handbags, toiletries, 
any articles that must be kept dry. No shelf is needed. Front and right side slope to 
drain water back into bowl. Comes in eight colors and white. 


Get complete information from your American-Standard representative, or write 
AMERICAN-STANDARD, PLUMBING AND HEATING DIVISION, 40 W. 40th Street, New 
York 18, New York. 


Amanican Standard Ano “Standard”? ARE TRADEMARKS OF AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


American-Standard 


PLUMBING AND HEATING DIVISION 
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Enduring taut inside, too ! 


...With Gold Bond Lath and Plaster 


This building contains the Executive and 
General Offices of the Falstaff Brewing Corporation 
in St. Louis. It's one more example of how 
modern architecture still relies on lath and plaster for 
durability, fire protection and low maintenance. 
Only lath and plaster offers the limitless design 
possibilities that are required in today's 
modern building creations. 

For detailed technical information on the full line 
of Gold Bond Wall and Ceiling Systems, 
contact your Gold Bond? representative or write 
Dept. AF-108, National Gypsum Company, 
Buffalo 2, New York. 


Designed, constructed and furnished by 
DESIGN, INC. 
a subsidiary of 
BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Lathing and Plastering: Lee Bros. Contracting Co., Inc., St. Louis 


Gold Bond 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


SOM’s 1066 . . . Seaway's battles... Wright's key 


BIGGEST ARCHITECTS 


Forum: 

I have three reactions to your excellent 
summary of the 100 biggest architectural 
firms (Forum, Sept. '58) : 

1. I am impressed by the number of 
firms on the list whose work is not only 
of high quality, but often of the pioneering 
character we had associated with the in- 
dividual. Bigness and quality are of course 
not synonymous, but your study shows 
they are not antipathetie. 

2, Few of the firms would have appeared 
on a list of 30 years ago, indicating, with 
notable exceptions, little continuity in 
praetiees. 

3. I had always associated 1066 with the 
Battle of Hastings. Now it means the 
number of people in the offices of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill Are they about 
to take over 1492 and 1776? 


ROBERT W. McLAUGHLIN, director 
School of Architecture 

Princeton University 

Princeton, New Jersey 


TROUBLE ON THE SEAWAY 


Forum: 

Your article on the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way (Forum, Sept. '58) is well written, 
comprehensive, and shrewd in its prognos- 
tications. But, that part of the article on 
labor difficulties might have been expanded 
to include a brief discussion or hint of the 
jockeying that is going on by various 
groups as to who shall control the lakes. 
Labor is struggling with labor and with 
private management, private management 
is struggling with private management and 
with publie management to see who will 
reap the benefits of the prospective trade. 
Some eity offieials are apprehensive of these 
battles, and they are concerned about the 
type of characters and troubles that come 
with seaports. 

While most ports are without coordi- 
nated plans, I believe Milwaukee's are as 
eomprehensive and as good as any, in- 
eluding Toronto's. 

FRANK P. ZEIDLER, mayor 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
KEY-KEEPER WRIGHT 


Forum: 

I believe it was Emerson who once said 
that Yosemite Valley in California, one of 
nature’s great feats of architecture, was 
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the only thing in this world that “ever 
lived up to the brag.” My quarrel with 
your article about Frank Lloyd Wright 
(Forum, Sept. '58) and with most every- 
thing said in support of him is that it 
seems impossible for the brags to live 
up to him, 

Frank Lloyd Wright is an architeet, a 
thinker, a seulptor, an engineer, à re- 
searcher, a speeulator, a philosopher, a 
pioneer, a radieal and above all an in- 
dividualist. Who else? His contributions 
to architeeture are finally beginning to 
have the impaet that wil grow as time 
goes on. I hope his contributions to in- 
dividuality will spur and hearten the un- 
common man and turn back the wave of 
imitation, eonformity, and desire for se- 
curity. What is there in a world where 
everything and everybody is stamped from 
the same mold and dares not stray from 
the cradle to the grave? 

Frank Lloyd Wright supplies the key 
for escape to those who have the courage 
and the vision to use it. Your article un- 
locks some of the doors. 


G. M. LOEB 
E. F. Hutton Co, 
New York, New York 


Forum: 

Your article about the work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright is one of the best I have 
read. It should help to bring about an 
understanding of how genius works. In 
deseribing the mind-operation of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, you deseribe the essence of 
that overworked word “genius.” This is 
none other than one’s capacity to see what 
others have overlooked, and the ability, 
through the understanding of his subject, 
to express what he sees clearly and beau- 
tifully—and to transmit to his audience 
the sincerity of his loves and hates. 


JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT 
Del Mar, California 


Forum: 

Your article states Wright’s develop- 
ment of the modern concept of space most 
ably. But this is only one of the master’s 
great contributions to modern architecture. 
You overlook one of equal importance 
when you fail to detail Wright’s vision 
of architecture as organic. 

Wright saw early that the integrity of a 
piece of architecture must be forged by 


exploring and exploiting the nature of the 
materials, the structural system, the site, 
and the function established for the build- 
ing. He has long demonstrated that it is 
within these parameters the architect must 
find the visual, spacial, and symbolic char- 
acter of his building—inside and out—if it 
is to be worthy of the name of modern 
architecture. 


NOVERRE MUSSON, architect 
Tibbals, Crumley, Musson 
Columbus, Ohio 


e Agreed; it is simply impossible to say 
everything about Wright at one time.—En. 


POPULAR TASTE 


Forum : 

Your article on “Architecture and popu- 
lar taste” (Forum, Aug. '58) is at once the 
most absurd and pathetic trash I have 
ever read in an architectural publication. 

Admitting the desirability of nurturing 
a Times Square and similar, perhaps rib- 
bon-type, phenomena of our neon night- 
scape for reasons of historical interest, the 
spectacle of one of our leading architectural 
publications assuaging contemporary prac- 
titioners with the notion that there is a 
coming rapprochement between “schmaltz, 
googie, and honky-tonk” and good building 
design is ridiculous. Why not face up to 
the fact that our anarchie commercialism 
is rapidly despoiling a beautiful land. 

ROBERT F, WILCOX 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Forum: 
... I agree with almost every word in 
your article. 


IAN NAIRN 
London, England 


BACK-DOOR ARTISTS 


Forum: 

Iam delighted you have drawn attention 
to the architects’ new awareness of the 
collaboration modern artists can contribute 
(“Walls of art,” Forum, Aug. ’58). I was 
beginning to think the white walls and 
multiglass exteriors could never be invaded 
—and lo! the painter and sculptor have 
crept into some back doors. Perhaps soon 
the time may arrive when the architect 

continued on page 84 
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Now better than ever! /ANcHorR [Hjinces* 


__Easier Installation. End of jamb leaf anchor plate is beveled 

^ for faster, easier installation. 

— Greater Strength. Anchor plate is longer, so two of the six 

~~ screws go into door top rail, providing greater strength. 

— Neater Appearance. Anchor plate is narrower, so it is entirely 

concealed in top section of door. 

McKinney Anchor Hinges eliminate door and hinge damage before it 
starts. On your next job . . . school, hospital, store or other publie 
building . . . protect your client and yourself by specifying McKinney 
Anchor Hinges. Write now for illustrated catalog 93 and templates. 


L o E 
McKINNEY 


PITTSBURGH 33, PA. f. AN CANADA: McKINNEY- 
*U.S. PATENT NO, 2,053,747 SKILLCRAFT LTD., ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
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ealls in the artist when he is planning the 
building, rather than when he is stumped 
for some solution of space. 

SAMUEL M. KOOTZ 

Samuel M. Kootz Gallery Inc 

New York, New York 


HOUSING THE AGED 


Forum: 

Your artiele on housing for the indepen- 
dent aged in the August Forum is the best 
article I have read on this subjeet. 

JAMES L. STEPHENSON, executive director 
The Housing Authority of the City of Dallas 
Dallas, Texas 


Forum: 

article on housing for 

the elderly with great interest and, with 

the exception of the references to public 

housing, I believe it to be just about the 

best article on this subject I have seen. 
CARL T. MITNICK, first vice president 


National Housing Center 
Washington, D.C. 


I have read your 


Forum: 

Because our Union Settlement, in con- 
junetion with the New York City Housing 
Authority, is initiating an experimental 
program for housing for the aged, together 
with the necessary collateral health and 
social services, we have been very im- 
pressed with your artiele on this subjeet. 

The article’s perception as to the needs 
of the aged is entirely in line with what 
the Settlement has discovered in looking 
into this whole field. It is excellently 


written. 
WILLIAM KIRK, headworker 
Union Settlement 
New York 29, New York 


CITY LIFE 


Forum : 

Your editorial on city life (Forum, 
July '58) was terrific and so was the 
follow-up on city planning by Nathan 
Glazer. Congratulations. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


BIGGEST CUSTOMERS 


Forum: 

I have read with considerable interest 
the article “Building’s biggest customers” 
in the August Forum, Periodie publication 
of this kind of information will provide 
much needed insight into the nature of 
demand for important classifications of 
construction. 

One technical comment: Many of the 
structures covered by our construction sta 
tistics, and presumably by yours also, are 

continued on page 88 


Yes, here is a building which rightfully 

attracts esteem ...so agreed the architec- 
tural judges in bestowing an honor award in a statewide 
competition of non-residential Texas buildings. And for 
good reason, too! This architectural prize winner proudly 
boasts America's most beautiful building material... 
HOLIDAY HILL STONE.® 

In soft Bermudan colors with natural split Roughewn 
texture, HOLIDAY HILL STONE and BRICKS OF 
STONE grace the nation’s finest homes and buildings, 
lending them distinctive charm and color which no other 
stone or brick can duplicate. 

HOLIDAY’S® permanent mineral colors, “locked-in” 
by HOLIDAY HILL'S own U.S. patented processes, are 
nature's own colors. Ageless, they range from rich 
earthen tones of subtle beiges and grays... to soft 
blushing pinks and cool whites. 

HOLIDAY HILL STONE, precast under U.S. Pat- 
ented processes, exceeds applicable A.S.T.M. Specifica- 
tion, including C-26-50, for Highest : — 
Grade Clay Building Brick, grade SW. me 


Write today for full color brochure 


== eros! 


WRITE OR CALL YOUR NEAREST 
HOLIDAY HILL STONE PRODUCER 


Holiday Hill of North Carolina 
Greensboro, N.C. 

Southern Block & Pipe Corp. 
Box 1778, Norfolk 1, Va. 
Martinsville Concrete Products 
Box 804, Martinsville, Va. 
Jacksonville Concrete Co. 

Box 4556, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Layrite Products Co. 
Box 33, Spokane 10, Wash. 
Texas Industries, Inc. 
Dallas 2, Texas and Its 16 
TexCrete Plants in Texas, 
Louisiana and Oklahoma Jasper, Ind, 
Smithwick Concrete Products 
Portland 11, Oreg. 


A 


Tidewater Concrete Block & Pipe Co. 
Box 162, Charleston, S.C. 

Jackson Stone Co. 

Box 873, Jackson 5, Miss. 
Clarke-Halawa Rock Co., Ltd. 

Box 1207, Honolulu 7, Hawaii 
Breidenbaugh Bros. Bldrs. Supply 


Point Peter Concrete, Inc. 
Box 1153, Wilmington, N.C. 


Home Office of The Stewart Company, Texas Distributors for Ford Tractors ond 
Implements, Dallas. Harkwood K. Smith & Associates, A.LA.-T.S.A,, Architects. 


COMMERCIAL-Inspiring, yet practical, 

HOLIDAY HILL is America's most popular p 
and largest selling stone. It lends more 
exciting colors, texture and fluidity of line 
to inspire an architect's imagination. HOLIDAY'S strength, absorption and 
beauty are time tested. In broad range of long dimensions and heights 
for greater flexibility of design. 


RESIDENTIAL-HOLIDAY HILL STONE for 

interior and exterior walls has met wide f ES 
acceptance in the nation's finest homes. a 

Impressive, yet inexpensive, HOLIDAY SEO lg 

HILL STONE can be produced in long lengths of rough natural textures 


Prices compare favorably with quality face brick. For a full-color reprint 
of House Beautiful's recent feature on HOLIDAY HILL write... 


Houpay Hn 


Created by 
HOLIDAY HILL OF AMERICA, INC. 
San Antonio 9, Texas 


Majestic Building Materials 
St. Louis 24, Mo 

Linville's, Inc. 

Box 226, Wilson, N.C. 

Sheffield Concrete Block Co. 
Box 254, Sheffield, Ala. 

Florida Linstone Corp. 

Box 818, Palmetto, Fla. 

Adams Concrete Products Co. 
W. Durham Sta., Durham, N.C. 


Bradley Block Co. 

Box 482, Cleveland, Tenn. 

Franklin Concrete, Inc. 

Frankin & Nashville, Tenn. 

Badgett Concrete Products, Inc. 
Mount Airy, N.C. 

Charlotte Block, Inc. 

Charlotte, N.C. 

Panes Dunbrick, Ltd. 

Cooksville, Ont., Canada 


HOLIDAY HILL PRODUCTS / Roughewn Stone (A split texture), Sawn-Textured Stone (Semi-Smooth), Bricks of Stone (Sawn-Textured), Patio Pavers & Stone Floor Pavers 
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ind the answers on 
FLOOR 


TREATMENTS 
il these ETT FILES!” 


"What's The Best Treatment?” 


Folders recommend treatments for varying floorings, 
floor uses and problems. Contain architect's specifica- 
tions for treatment of new flooring (old flooring, too). 


“What Help Can | Give My Contractor?” 


Folders also contain detailed step-by-step instructions 
for applying each treatment specified. Includes recom- 
mendations on maintenance, which can be passed on to 
the client. 


“Who Will Serve as My Job Captain?” 


The Hillyard Maintaineer ® will serve — without charge 
or obligation! He's your own skilled consultant, ready to 
help on any floor treatment problem. File carries geo- 
graphical listing of the more than 175 trained “Main- 
faineers", from which you can select the man in 
your territory. 


SEE OUR CATALOG 


emm 


IN SWEET'S 
IRCHITECTURAL 
\ 4, FILE — 


TERRAZZO CONCRETE 


How to treat and maintain 


Concrete aa 


EDU 


Bring Your Fila Up-to-Date The Hillyard Maintaineer Is 


“On Your Staff—Not Your Payroll” 

Each of these Hillyard Files (ATA No. 25G) has been 
revised and is current for 1958. Write for new issues to 
complete your files, or to replace older files you now have. 


yn 16 i un win 


WOOD FLOORS 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Passaic, N, J. 
San Jose, Calif. — 4 | 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 


RESILIENT 


TS ae 
CHARLES M. VALENTINE 
aie Architect 


DUNN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Contractors 


VAMPCO adds doors, frames, 
side lights and transoms to 
their Aluminum Window Line 


Valley Metal Products Company announces a new line of Aluminum Entrance Doors which includes a 
diversified selection of Standard as well as Custom Units. A “Package Door” is also available as a com- 
plete unit through our regular channels of distribution. Like Vampco Aluminum Windows and Curtain 
Walls, the new Vampco Doors are being manufactured from Vampco’s own aluminum extrusions under 
fully controlled conditions from billet to the finished product. 


The Black River Country Club at Port Huron, Michigan (pictured above) is a fine example of how 
architects are turning to Vampco Aluminum Windows, Doors and Curtain Walls for streamlined 
beauty, functional design, structural strength and durability. 


Vampco Aluminum Windows are available in the widest range of types to meet every architectural need. 
They include: casement, combination casement, awning, intermediate projected, curtain wall of varying 
sizes and thicknesses, heavy construction, glass block and custom-designed types. Find out how VAMPCO'S 
special designing service can help you solve your unusual building problems most economically and 
efficiently . . . mail coupon below, today! 


VALLEY METAL PRODUCTS co. r VALLEY METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN DUPTKICYOMCUASNWEI IMAGES 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
MUELLER BRASS CO. 
PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


Send Curtain Wall Catalog. 


C Send Entrance-Door Catalog. 


Current Sweet's Catalog 


A NAME THAT MEANS THE 


| 
l 
| 
l 
| 
| 
l 
See Complete File in Your - NAME 
| 
| 
VERY FINEST IN LIFELONG ALUMINUM "WINDOWS | 
nat : rotons 


city. 


ZONE, .. .STATE. 
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C Send 56-page Industrial-Institutional Window Catalog. 
C Send Light Construction Aluminum Window Catalog. 


COMPANY .... 2. csc ec cee cect arene hh 
ADDRESS . oo scenes cee cccncersnerenceeeeeescenes 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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another 37 Ni i LES 


OF UNDERFLOOR DUCT BY 


Prudential's Southwestern Home Office Building is a "showplace" of Hous- 
ton. a With its high-speed elevator system, several miles of fluorescent 
luminaire, and P. A. system, this handsome, 21-story building has every 
modern electrical convenience including 37 miles of underfloor duct by 
Orangeburg. Non-metallic underfloor duct by Orangeburg has been 
selected since 1921 for thousands of leading buildings because of its low 
installed-cost, safety and flexibility. « As equipment is added—or office 
space is shifted—outlets can quickly be installed with little trouble or 
expense. = To learn how an Orangeburg Underfloor Duct system keeps 
a building electrically modern for its lifetime, write for Catalog No. 202. 


ORANGEBURG MANUFACTURING CO.. INC.. 375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK. N. Y 
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not buildings. For example, our figures 
inelude the pole line systems of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
the oil refineries of Standard Oil, the 
chemical plants of Olin Mathieson, ete. 


WALTER W. SCHNEIDER, director 
Office of Construction Statistics 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 


e Forum’s list of the biggest customers 
was based only on buildings per se—not 
on other kinds of construction, such as 
roads, dams, and pole and pipe lines. This 
explains why there are so few big oil 
companies on the Forum list. 

Other readers have expressed surprise at 
not finding on Forum’s list of building's 
100 biggest customers such important real 
estate occupants as J. C. Penney, F. W. 
Woolworth, and A&P. The reason such 
companies did not make the list is that 
they usually do not build their own stores 
and tie up their own capital, but prefer 
to encourage outside groups to produce 
the money, the designs, and the buildings, 
and then rent the stores from them.—ED. 


ARCHITECTURE WORTH SAVING 


Forum: 

Three cheers for your article on “Archi- 
tecture worth saving” (Forum, June ’58), 
and particularly for including the address 
of the National Trust for Historic Pre- 
servation. I have written them about a pet 
project of mine: the handsome old build- 
ings in the Mother Lode. 


JOHN CARI CAMPBELL 
Campbell & ng. architects 
San Francisco, California 


ARCHITECTURAL Forum is published monthly by 
To INC, Time & Life building, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Address all subscriptions and 
correspondence concerning them to: ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum Subscription Dept, 50 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Il. Subscription rates: in U.S., U.S. 
Possessions and Canada, one year $6.50; elsewhere 
one year $10, Single copies, if available, $1. 


CHANGE oF ADDRESS: Four weeks are required for 
change of address. When ordering a change please 
name magazine and furnish a label from a recent 
wrapper. If no label is available, please state as 
exactly as possible the address to which magazine 
has been sent. Changes cannot be made without 
old as well as new address, 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE should be addressed to 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. Forum will not be responsible for 
unsolicited manuscripts or illustrations submitted, 
and it will not return such material unless accom- 
panied by postage. 


ADVERTISING CORRESPONDENCE should be addressed to 
the advertising director, ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Time INC. also publishes Time, Lire, FORTUNE, 
Sports ILLUSTRATED and House & Home. Chairman, 
Maurice T. Moore; President, Roy E. Larsen; 
Executive Vice President for Publishing, Howard 
Black; Executive Vice President and Treasurer, 
Charles L. Stillman; Vice President and Secretary, 
D. W. Brumbaugh: Vice Presidents, Edgar R. Baker, 
Bernard Barnes, Clay Buckhout, Arnold W. Carlson, 
Allen Grover, Andrew Heiskell, C. D. Jackson, J. 
Edward King, James A. Linen. Ralph D. Paine Jr., 
P. I, Prentice, Weston C. Pullen Jr.; Comptroller 
and Assistant Secretary, John F. Harvey, 


architect: Mies van der Rohe i ildi: 
eidem ed The new, six building luxury apartment 


Friedman, Alschuler & Sincere project to be known as 900 Esplanade and 
fie: Cont. Herbert $. Greenwald Commonwealth Promenade will have 

p eee nina & Heating Co. FIAT PreCast Shower Floors in every shower. 
Plumbing Wholesoler: Amstan Supply Added proof that products by FIAT set 

Division of American Radiator and 

ao the standards of shower quality. 


. FIAT I Pre lost suower Floors 


Only the best is good enough on Chicago's 
fabulous “Gold Coast" 


FIAT Shower Floors permanently answer the problem of 
shower floor leakage and high costs. Less product cost, 
less labor cost and less maintenance costs are the bene- 
fits of FIAT'S one-piece unit cast in a solid, monolithic 
slab with genuine marble chips. The Fiat PreCast 
Shower Floor is simply placed into position and lead 
caulked to the drain outlet. Once this simple, fast, in- 
expensive job is completed, the shower wall may then 
be built of any type material desired; plastic or ceramic 
tile, marble, plaster or structural glass. 


Send for specifications on the complete range of styles and sizes. 


FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
9319 W. Belmont Ave. * Franklin Park, Illinois 
Since 1922... First in Showers / Packaged Showers * Doors + Floors 
Toilet Room Partitions 
OTHER COMPLETE PLANTS: Long Isiand City 1, N. Y.; Los Angeles 63, Calif.; Orillia, Ontario, Canada 


This superiority has been demonstrated at the Rohm & Haas 
Daylight Laboratory, using standard Illuminating Engineering 
Society tests and special procedures developed in consultation with 
the American Society of Heating and Air Conditioning 
Engineers. Any of the dome skylight manufacturers listed at the 
right will be glad to go over the test results with you in detail. 


For the best results, specify skylights with domes of PLEXIGLAS. 
And remember—only Rohm & Haas makes PLEXIGLAS. 


Chemicals for Industry 


RRI ROHM £ HAAS 


m COMPANY 
—S WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Purxictas is a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in other principal 


countries in the Western Hemisphere. 


Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Lid., 130 Queen's Quay 
East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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to Skylight Domes... 


PLEXIGLAS DOME 
SKYLIGHT 
MANUFACTURERS 


—_——$—$_—_—_—_—_—$ 


BOSTON, Massachusetts 
E. Van Noorden Co. 
100 Magazine St. 


COLUMBIA, So. Carolina 
Mid-South Industries, Inc. 
6000 Main St. 


DALLAS, Texas 
Plastics Products of Texas 
5115 E. Grand Ave. 


DENVER, Colorado 
Plasticrafts, Inc. 
2800 No. Speer Blvd. 


HOUSTON, Texas 
Plasteco, Inc. 
2102 68th St. 
. 
Southwestern Plastics Co. 
Live Oak and Jefferson Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
Bohem Mfg. Co., Inc. 
12 Water Street 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


PORTLAND, Oregon 
The Pam Co. 
1951 N.W. Wilson St. 


TULSA, Oklahoma 
Plastic Engineering Co. of Tulsa 
3128 E. Admiral PI. 
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Naugatuck MARVIBOND 
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VINYL-TO-METAL LAMINATING PROCESS 


PERSONNEL RECEPTION AREA 


Marvibond... 


CORRIDOR 


Interior views of new IBM buildings, Rochester, Minn., 
show curtain walls pre-finished with Marvibond. 
Panels made by Hamlin-Stevens Inc., Fairfield, Conn. 
vtilizing Colovin vinyl sheet by Columbus Coated Fabrics 
Corp., Columbus, O. Laminated by Clad Rex, Chicago, 
specifically for the Marvibond Process. 

Architect: Eero Saarinen, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Wall Contractor: Flower City Ornamental Iron, Minn., Minn. TYPICAL OFFICE WALL 
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Efficiency— keynote of IBM operations—is com- 
bined perfectly with warmth and “livability” in 
these smart curtain wall panels with Marvibond* 
interior facings. Consisting of an insulating core 
faced on the outside by porcelain enameled 
aluminum and on the inside by Marvibond 
aluminum-vinyl laminate, these lightweight, 
colorful panels require no further finishing 
after erection. 

The pre-finished wall interiors will be warm 
and pleasant to the touch whatever the weather. 
The attractive, neutral color of the vinyl blends 
with the many different offices, corridors, recep- 
tion, classrooms, and other areas—will probably 


VIEW OF IBM PATIO & BUILDINGS 


L 


— 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


AUDITORIUM 


gives new IBM buildings new ‘livability’ 


never need maintenance other than an occa- 
sional wash down. 

Equally important, these Marvibond panels 
will help to absorb sound and light glare. With 
their soft, lightly grained texture they add a 
touch of luxury that makes all the more wonder- 
ful their extreme practicality. 

If you are interested in a building and dec- 
erative material that is truly versatile...one that 
makes it easier than ever to combine the 
aesthetic with the practical...you should be 
interested in Marvibond. For further information 
on these new vinyl-to-metal laminates, write, 
wire, or phone us. *U.S. Patent 2,728,703 


United States Rubber 


1043D Elm Street 


Naugatuck Chemical Division Naugatuck, Connecticut 


Rubber Chemicals * Synthetic Rubber * Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber * Latices 


DIST. OFFICES: Akron + Boston + Gastonia + Chicago * Los Angeles + Memphis + New York * Phila. + CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ont. + CABLE: Rubexport, N. Y. 
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NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
(known during construction as 
the Murchison Tower Building) 
Denver, Colorado 


Raymond Harry Ervin 
and Associates, 
Architects, Denver, 
Colorado 


Phillips-Carter-Osborn, Inc., and 
Rhuel A. Andersen, 
Structural Engineers. 


General Contractor: 
Mead and Mount Construction Co., 
Denver 


Towering Steel Frame for 
Denver’s Tallest Building 
by AMERICAN BRIDGE 


One of the eye-catchers of Denver’s 
mile-high skyline is the new First 
National Bank Building—recently 
completed and occupied. 

Rising 365’ from street level, the 
building has 28 floors, consisting of a 
base section approximately 150’ x 266’ 
(4 stories and basement) and a tower 
section approximately 75’ x 150’ from 
the fifth floor level to the 26th floor 
level, plus penthouse and machine 
room floors. 

American Bridge fabricated and 
erected all structural steel framework, 
with all field connections being made 
with high-strength bolts. 

If you would like to know about the 
advantages of having American Bridge 
handle your structural steel require- 
ments, just contact our nearest office, 
or write direct to our Pittsburgh head- 
quarters. USS is a registered trademark 


American Bridge 
Division of 
United States Steel 
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General Offices: 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Contracting Offices in: Ambridge « Atlanta. Baltimore « Birmingham + Boston « Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland « Dallase Denver « Detroit « Elmira « Gary « Houston Los Angeles e Memphis 
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the man to 
see TODAY 
about 


TOMORROW'S 
buildings ... 


MAGIC DOOR 


Representative 


MAGIC-DOOR controls that open and close doors 
automatically do double duty. They complement the 
modern design of your entrance and, whether located 
at entrance or service doors, provide functional 
efficiency your clients appreciate. 

At the planning stage, call in the MAGIC DOOR 
representative for ideas and technical assistance. He 
represents the leader in the automatic door control field. 
He is factory-trained, has long experience in automatic 
door control applications, and will install and service 
the MAGIC-DOOR controls you specify. 

Whether designing new buildings, or modernizing, 

he can help you. MAGIC-DOOR controls can 

be installed on NEW or EXISTING doors. 

See Sweet's Architectural File or write for A.I.A. 

File No. 16-D and the address of the MAGIC DOOR 
Representative in your area to Magic Door Sales, 

The Stanley Works,Dept. J, 1005 Lake Street, 

New Britain, Conn. 


Sales and service representatives in principal cities in the United States and Canada. 


EVERYBODY BUILDS BETTER AND LIVES BETTER WITH STANLEY 


STANLEY 


This famous trademark distinguishes over 20,000 quality products of The Stanley Works—hand and electric 
tools + drapery, industrial and builders hardware « door controls « aluminum windows = stampings + springs 
coatings «strip steel «steel strapping—made in 24 plants in the United States, Canada, England and Germany. 
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COPPER 
BRASS 


BRONZE 


The recurrence of copper and copper alloys 
in the architectural news of recent months has 
been evidence of widely varying applications 
and purposes: prefabricated copper and brass 
plumbing in a hotel to reduce installation 
costs; a sheet copper field house roof for min- 
imum maintenance; and architectural bronze 
curtain walls for dramatic, yet warm, appear- 
ance. Yet all of these are perfectly practical 
applications of copper and its alloys. 

The copper metals include over forty stand- 
ard alloys at the present time — ea h with 
different properties for different applications. 
Although the coppers have been used archi- 
tecturally since at least 2500 B.C., new uses 
are constantly being developed. The reason 
is that these metals have a range of properties 
that stimulate the imagination—and challenge 
it at the same time. There will always be new 
architectural uses for copper and its alloys. 

Here is a brief review of six of their most 
outstanding architectural advantages and 
current examples of their applications: 


Durability. Copper, used functionally, 
reduces building maintenance, primarily be- 
cause of its resistance to corrosion and the re- 
liability of joints made with it. Copper plumbing 
and waste lines resist clogging by corrosion prod- 
ucts. Copper's own natural patina protects it 
against corrosion from atmospheres. 
Architects for a new athletic field house in a 
tidal region specified 136,000 pounds of sheet 
copper to roof the 74,000 sq. ft. area — for rea- 
sons of long run economy. 


2 Installation Cost. Because bronze 
extrudes readily it is often economical 
to custom design shapes and panels for archi- 
tectural use — and to include flanges and ferrules 
in these shapes for easy joining and installation. 
Frequently it is practical to prefabricate sub- 
assemblies with bolts, clamps or by soldering be- 
fore they even reach the site. Minimizing site 
work naturally cuts installation cost. 

Because it can be easily and safely joined by 
soldering and easily assembled in limited spaces, 
and because its corrosion resistance permits 
use of light-weight tubing, copper plumbing is 
now lower in installed cost than other systems — 
in addition to minimizing space requirements 
and heat losses. And now experiments with pre- 
fabricated plumbing systems in both single and 
multi-unit dwellings have developed further sav- 
ings. In a recent hotel installation, only three 
sub-assemblies were needed for the complete 
roughing-in of each bathroom. The repetitive 
layout made it practical to construct these sub- 
assemblies on custom jigs before delivery to the 
site — with resultant savings. 


Heat Conductance. Copper con- 
ducts heat more efficiently than any other 
commercial metal. Most finned baseboard radia- 
tors, as well as ceiling, floor and many sidewalk 


radiant systems, solar heating and heat pumps, 
depend on copper for efficient transfer of the 
heating medium and efficient collection. and 
dispersal of the heat itself. 


Form. Flat spandrels for a clean fa- 

cade, arrised mullions for sharp shadows, 
deep-relief panels for wall sculpturing, intricate 
castings for trim interest — all are possible with 
copper alloys. Sharp-edged extruded shapes as 
large as 6" by 414" by 26 feet in architectural 
bronze were thought impossible — but they are 
now dramatically evident on Park Avenue. 


Finish. It is not news that copper, 

bronze and brass can be highly polished, 
or can be allowed to develop a natural patina, 
or can be durably plated with chrome or other 
metals. The news is in the new applications tak- 
ing advantage of these facts. For example, a 
new church will have a steeple of copper curtain- 
wall panels. These panels will be glazed with 
transparent color. Through the cool blues and 
ns will glow the warm red of the copper. 


Color. There are very few colors in 

nature which cannot also be found in 
copper and its allo: the red and gold of au- 
tumn, the greens of summer and the browns of 
the earth. Wherever decorative or structural 
metal must be used in harmony with brick, with 
wood or other natural materials, or with nature 
itself, the answer is therefore the coppers. The 
architect for a new research tower contrasts 
the blue-green patina of copper louvres against 
a southwestern landscape. The patina was de- 
veloped by a Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion spray process much faster than would other- 
wise have been possible. 


Architectural and building news is being 
made today by copper and its alloys. The 


Copper & Brass Research Association will 
be happy to supply you with information in 
any area of your interest. Write CABRA, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


There 


obw sculpture in light 


CIRCULITE is a rare development in architectural lighting...a completely 
new full-diffusing light form with a sculptured look. Surface-mounted 
24" softened square and round units look almost built-in. They feature 
a specially regressed housing so the eye sees only a smooth luminous 
surface at most viewing angles. Light stabilized styrene diffusers are 
completely frameless, swing down on hidden hinges for easy mainte- 
nance. Takes two Rapid Start Circline lamps. A refreshing and exciting 
treatment for restaurants, lobbies, stairhalls, reception areas, corri- 
dors and retail shops. For a 120-PAGE CATALOG-BINDER fully detailing 
Lightolier's wire range of architectural lighting, write Dept. AF-108. 


LIGHTOLIER 


ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING * RESIDENTIAL FIXTURES * PORTABLE LAMPS 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: JERSEY CITY 5, NEW JERSEY 


See all the newest Lightolier designs at these authorized distributor: 


ALABAMA Springfield. MICHIGAN Niagara Falls: New Castle: San Antonio: 
Birmingham: Springileid Elec, Sup. Detroit: Hysen Sup. Co. Midwestern Elec, Co Southern Equip. Co. 
Mayer Elec. Sup. Co. INDIANA Madison Elec. Co. Poughkeepsie: Philadelphia: VIRGINIA 
ARIZONA Ft. Waynes Michigan Chandelier Co. Electra Sup. Co. Ace Lighting Fix. Co. Arh Domi 
Phoenix: Mossman-Yarnelle Co, Flint: Royall Rochester: Gold Seal Elec. Sup. Co. Phat e ey 
Brown Wholesale Elec. porem: Grand Ra, Rowe Electric Sup. Co. Sylvan Elec. Fix. Co. MES 
CALITORNIA Englewood Elec. Sup. Co. Purchase El . Sup. Co. Syracuse: Superior Elec. Pittsburgh: premi ede 
San F So. Bend: Tm NORTH CAROLINA Allied Elec. Sup. Co, Mid State Elec. Sup. In 
California Elec. Sup. Co. Englewood Elec. Sup. Co, pomis a Charon) = Argolite Studios Norfolk: Noland Co. 
COLORADO IOWA | MINNESQ Ead Elec. Indapendent Elec. Sup. Coninoday-HIi Siaa; Co; Rosslyn: Noland Co. 
Denver: Central Elec. Sup. Des Moines: DEUM Durham: Noland Co. up. Co. WEST VIRGINIA 
Md Weston Lighting Co, Lived Gode bOrDn 'olemanElec.Co. Si 
CONNECTICUT Mire Northern Elec. Sup. Co. ; Lewis & Relf Charleston: 
Bridgeport: B. M. Tower KANSAS Minneapolis: Riso, Sup. & Kauln. Co, Wilkes-Barre: Goldfarb Sup. Co. 
Hartford: Kansas City: Charles A. Anderson & Co. jnston; Kinston Elec. Anthracite Elec. Sup. Co. Virginian Electric inc. 
Bacon Light & Sup. Co. W. T. Foley Elec. Co Northland Elec. Sup. Co. Winton Salem : nd Huntington: 
KENTUCKY St, Paul: Lax Elec. Co. Moti o MODE UE West Virginia Elec. Co, 
Paducah: Ohlo Valley Sup MISSOURI OHIO MM pet AP Wheeling: Tho Front Co. 
LOUISIANA St. Louis: M. K. Clark Akron: Bea Qo. WISCONSIN 
U e Baton Rouge: NEBRASKA The Sacks Elec. Sup, Co, Leavitt Colson C Appleton: 
Stamford: Marle Co. Electrical Wholesalers Omaha: Canton: The Electric Sales AER DONOR. VO: Moe Northern Co. 
DISTRICT OF New Orleans: Electric Fix. & Sup. Co. Cincinnati: B, & B. Elec. SOUTH CAROLINA Eau Claire: 
COLUMBIA Interstate Elec. Co. NEVADA F. D. Lawrence Electric Go. Anderson; W. H. Hobbs Sup, Co. 
Maurice Elec. Sup. Co. MAINE Reno: Cleveland: M.LeffElectric — Sullivan Hdwe. Co. La Grosse: 
National Elec. Wholesalers Bangor: Standard Elec, Co. Western Elec. Dists. Co, Columbus: Columbia: W. A, Roosevelt Co. 
0. R. Evans & Bros. Portland: — eí NEW HAMPSHIRE ru HESS ^ ERES Elec. Sup. Co. Milwauhee: 
Ej i 'ortimonti e Loet lec. Co, land Co. Lappin Elec. Co. 
DORDA Holmes Elec, Supply Co. Mass, Gas B Elec, Light Co, Dayton: Greenville: Standard Elec. Sup. 
farey Saaai. Co; MARYLAND Duellman Elec, Co, Sullivan Hdwe. Co. WASHINGTON 
Baltimore; PME Toledo: Gross Elec. SOUTH DAKOTA Seattle: 
1A Excello Public Serv. Corp Franklin Elec. Sup. Co. Youngstown: Corin Seattle Lighting Fix. Co. 
vM res MASSACHUSETTS Camden: Mart Industries J. M. Larson Elec. Co. ^ 
oland. Boston: Camden Elec. Fix. Co. OKLAHOMA feed ead cea ALASKA-— Anchorage: 
ILLINOIS Mass. Gas & Elec. Light Co. NEW MEXICO * ENNESSE! Northern Supply Co. 
Ch (mr aS poder Tulsa: Lawson Elec. Co. Jobuson City: Noland Co CANADA 
Efengee Elec. Sup. Co. Fitchburg: Albuquerque Dist. Co. PENNSYLVANIA Nasbville: Montreal: 
Englewood Elec. Sup. Co, Service Elec. Sup. Co, NEW YORK Allentown: Nashville Elec. Sup. Co. The Gray Elec. Co. 
Hawkins Electric Pittsfield: Garr Supply Albany: Coleman Elec. Co. TEXAS Toronto: 
Hyland Elec. Sup. Co. Springfield: Havens Elec. Co, Inc Kraus Elec. Co, Dallas: Rogers Elac. Sup Revere Elec. Dist, 
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JUNIOR BEAMS 
lightest hot rolled steel 
structurals available 


a JUNIOR CHANNELS 
lightweight J&L z 
ot rolled channel sections 


10" (9#) Junior Beams are used in this two-story motel as 
second floor joists and as roof purlins. Second floor system 
and balcony will support a 40 pound per square foot live load. 


"Unique cantilever design 
utilizes Junior Beams 


... Says structural designer 


Junior Beams play an integral part 
in unusual design of the new 210 
unit South Gate Motor Hotel in 
Arlington, Virginia, one of the finest 
on the eastern co: “We used 
Junior Beams in a cantilever desig 
that placed the balcony floor at the 
same elevation as the second floo; 
reports Mr. George Fortune, 
Fortune Engineering Asso 


eps 
from balcony into the units. The 
balcony is free of vertical supports, 
Mr. Fortune said. The three prin- 
cipal buildings utilize 170 tons of 
10" (9#) Junior Beams, light- 
weight steel structurals made by 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion. The Junior Beams are used 
as second floor joists and as roof 
purlins. Fabrication and erection 


was done by the Southern Iron 
Works, Springfield, Virginia. 

'Two flights of stairs at each end 
of the balcony provide access 
to second floor units. The stairs 
are fabricated of 10^" and 12" 
Junior Channels, lightweight J&L 
hot rolled channel sections. 

According to Mr. John C. Wright, 
owner-contractor, the design pro- 
vides fireproof, attractive buildings 
at low costs. 

Junior Beams are economical and 
easy to adapt in a wide range of 
architecture. Economies in fabri- 
cation and erection reduce your 
total cost per square foot. 

Investigate advantages of these 
lightweight Junior Beams and 
Junior Channels. Call your local 
warehouse or write Jones & 
Laughlin, 3 Gateway Center, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


From Modern Homes 


to Astradomes... 
A versatile basic material developed 
by CIBA Research is providing 
original answers for many of today's 
most challenging design and 
construction projects. CIBA's Araldite® 
Epoxy Resins used as a point of 
departure offer in their unique 
combination of properties stimulating 
DEPARTURE new approaches to the creative 
process of making present building 
materials better and new ideas in 
structural and coatings uses possible. 
Araldite Epoxy Resins bring to 
architects and designers modern 
materials that provide dimensional 
stability, high strength-to-weight 
ratios, exceptional adhesion, good 
resistance to weather and chemical 
corrosion, and excellent toughness 
and flexibility. 
There is much more to the story of 
what CIBA Araldite Epoxies are and 
do. We will be pleased to provide full 
details and advice on how these ma- 
terials may be adapted to your needs. 


(Right) 

Decorative and waterproof finishes 
over cinder block, concrete and other. 
"plain Jat offer exciting 
possibiliti igner of low- 
budget project: this modern 
station of th nd Railroad. 
An attractive ceramic-glaze pig- 
mented finish by Preco Chemical 
Corporation based on Araldite 
Epoxies provides the weather-resist- 
att, moisture-proof coating used on 
all exterior and interior surfaces. 


(Below) 


The “cabana” home shown here uses 
styrene foam and feflectant alumi- 
num panels to provitle insulation 
against all kinds of weather. Rubber 
and Asbestos Corporation based 
their Bondmaster* adhesiv used 
here on CIBA Araldite Epoxy Resins. 
The adhesive makes a strong met 
to-plastic bond 


(Above) EEE "WEZ 
ARALDITE Epoxy Resins play a dual ^ ^ 
role on this unique fiberglas-styrene 
foam Astradome for instrument track- 
ing of missiles and satellites. Both as 
a base for Rubber and Asbestos 
Corporation's bonding agent and a» 
a vehicle for the pigmented exterior 
finish, epoxy resins give all-around 
strength and lasting protection from 
the elements, 


C I B A EE ma m n e a a a a a a a LI LL 


FIRST IN EPOXIES CIBA Products Corporation, Kimberton, Pennsylvania 


Please send me the new CIBA illustrated booklet "Epoxy- ed Masonry 


for Construction, Rehabilitation and Maintenance." 


In the U.S. and Canada, 
CIBA produces basic resins only. 
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Editorial 


The politics of 


federal architecture 


Americans love their capital city 
and want it beautiful. Administra- 
tions come and go, presidents ride in 
for inauguration and out, Congress- 
men rise and fall, but the great 
setting of a democratic government 
stays. Millions come annually to see 
it. People begin to depend on it. 
The glory of fine architecture thrills 
and reassures them. Unhappily to- 
day’s building programs in Wash- 
ington are going to pieces so fast 
architecturally that somebody will 
have to learn how to play politics in 
behalf of art if things are to get any 
better. The old planning schemes 
that were intended to preserve order 
live on only in resolutions adopted 
by elderly gentlemen in conferences, 
while buildings get dropped into 
Washington as occasion arises, out 
of place, out of scale, unstylish, and 
chaotic. On matters of high art, 
democracies tend to be helpless, and 
there exist in Washington today no 
highly placed men of civilized ac- 
complishment, like Jefferson in his 
day or Teddy Roosevelt in his, to 
guide such matters. 

There seems to be no other way: 
the organized architects are going 
to have to learn to play politics 
better. And although they have just 
suffered a thumping defeat at the 
hands of the architecturally unculti- 
vated top leaders of the Congress, 
on the recent matter of the Capitol 
East Front extension, the American 
Institute of Architects has nothing 
to be ashamed of. It can learn les- 


sons for the future out of that lost 
battle. Fact is, had AIA done as 
well at the beginning of that fight as 
it did toward the end, it might have 
won instead of lost. 

Perhaps the first lesson to be 
learned is that politicians do not 
know what architects are really 
qualified to decide questions of such 
high style and what architects are 
not: somebody will have to show 
them. In the battle over the East 
Front extension the Congressional 
leaders did not seem to know what 
weight to attach to different 
opinions given. They listened with 
respect to architects who were ad- 
ministrative successes rather than 
design masters, men who were 
adept at salesmanship rather than 
architectural composition, men who 
talked a fine design game but could 
not back it with discriminating eye- 
sight, men who had design ability 
but were affected by hidden and un- 
declared self-interest which warped 
their judgment in this particular in- 
stance. The fact that professional 
design advice—and the problem of 
any great Washington building is 
first and last a design problem—can 
be obtained on a qualified basis, and 
a disinterested one, was alien to the 
political leaders, because they did 
not seem to know that there does 
exist at the top of the profession a 
kind of architectural priesthood, 
dedicated to Apollo and excellent in 
his service. Political statesmen must 
learn better how to find their archi- 
continued on page 103 
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A NEW CONCEPT OF EXECUTIVE ENVIRONMENT 


This magnificent furniture, the focal point of Italic 
Styling, opens new avenues of creativity to the designers 
and decorators of business interiors through its superb 
design, unlimited flexibility and broad selection of 
colors, materials and finishes. 


To learn the full significance of Italic Styling in the 
furnishing and decorating of executive quarters, write 
for your full-color Italic Styling brochure. 
GF Studios, Dept. C-16, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
Division of The General Fireproofing Company. 
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Editorial continued 


tectural opposite numbers. One tip: 
those men who are selected again 
and again to judge architectural 
competitions, and especially the im- 
portant international ones, are likely 
to be the discriminating minds 
whom architects themselves accept 
as competent and disinterested in 
comparing the value of one scheme 
against another. Another tip: those 
architects who are frequently 
praised in the architectural journals 
for their disinterest and success in 
conducting collaborative efforts are 
worth attention. Yet another tip: 
those authors who turn up again and 
again as critics in knowledgeable 
publications can guide leaders of 
Congress toward the practitioners 
who have genuine creative talent. 

The second lesson to be learned is 
that the AIA and political leaders 
alike must require those architects 
who express opinions on the esthet- 
ics of government projects to de- 
clare what government work they 
themselves have in hand—or in hope 
—that might indicate a position of 
self-interest. On the matter of the 
Capitol East Front it was distaste- 
ful to read august statements of 
high principle from some few men 
who were known to be under pres- 
sure to say what they did say; and 
the public could not know that these 
men were not disinterested. 

The East Front affair also showed 
that the Congressional leaders are 
under a major delusion. They think 
that any good administrator experi- 
enced in the building business is 
qualified to set up government build- 
ing programs of the utmost import- 
ance and that, after he has set the 
program, is the time to pick the 
architects. But the entire effect of 
the final result can be spoiled in 
the very first programming, done by 
men who cannot visualize three- 
dimensional consequences—or al- 
ternatives. By analogy, a woman 
whose limbs have been set out on 
too short a program can never hope 
to retrieve the beauty she has lost 
by a later use of lipstick or clothing. 

Officials such as the Architect of 
the Capitol, if they are to have the 
power to set up building programs, 
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can not be building managers only, 
or even engineers, no matter how 
efficient as such: the time has come 
when the Architect of the Capitol, 
for example, has to be an architect 
in deed as well as in name—one of 
the finest, enjoying highest honors. 

Finally, design cannot be legis- 
lated, as it was in this recent episode 
of the East Front in Public Law 242 
of 1955. The fact that the law pre- 
scribed a certain architectural 
“Scheme B” was an affront to archi- 
tectural intelligence; and that was 
true in the opinion not only of AIA 


officers, but emphatically in the 
opinion of those early great classical 
architects now dead who were so 
mendaciously cited as supporters of 
this legislation. 

The organized architects of 
America, along with the five other 
professional bodies involved, lost 
their Capitol battle to the overriding 
ignorance of Congressional leaders 
of what made good sense in archi- 
tectural procedure. The next time, 
through architectural statesman- 


ship, the professionals must be of 
END 


better help to the leaders. 


Look who’s back in school* 


Architect Mies works at Western Reserve 


Stone returns to Arkansas 


Wright goes to Idaho 


Mendelsohn at Oklahoma 


“Actually selections of student work from the 1957- 
1958 publication of the National Association of 
Organizations of Students of Architecture which 
bear a startling resemblance to the style of the 


masters cited. 
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As the Brussels Fair approaches its closing 
on October 19, here is a review of what has made 
the U.S. Pavilion so successful. 


A final look at Brussels 


Some 100 years after Sir Joseph Paxton completed his revolutionary Crystal 
Palace in London, an American architect, Edward D. Stone, designed an- 
other exhibition structure that will have a place in the history books: the 
“plastic palace" which, as everyone knows, is the U.S. Pavilion at this 
year's World's Fair in Brussels. 

Millions of words have been written about this Pavilion and the contro- 
versial exhibit (designed by others) which it houses. Yet the picture has 
been, at best, a pretty blur. This story is written for some of those 173.5 
million Americans who will not get a chance to see our Pavilion for them- 
selves. And it is written, also, for the record. For Ed Stone's plastic palace 
is surely one of the finest buildings of recent date to represent the govern- 
ment and the people of the U.S. abroad. 

This is so, in large part, because the U.S. Pavilion is a completely self- 
assured building: the plan is simple, strong, easily understood— and never 
compromised. The structure is one of the most radical at the Fair—yet it 
goes in for none of the embarrassing calisthenics that mark so many of the 
others. The site plan is the most generous of any at Brussels: rather than 
cover every square inch of the plot (as the Russians did), Stone "sacrificed" 
nearly half of his allotted acreage to create a magnificent plaza setting for 
his Pavilion—and thus provided a fine and rare open space in a fairground 
which is as packed as Coney Island. And, finally, the scale of the Pavilion's 
interior is nothing short of stunning; yet the effect seems to have been 
achieved in an almost effortless way. 

Ed Stone's Pavilion is not the first building of its type to make archi- 
tectural history. Much of the story of modern architecture can be written 
in terms of great exhibition structures: Paxton's Crystal Palace; Sullivan's 
Transportation Building at Chicago, in 1893; Gropius' Werkbund Exhibition 
Hall of 1914; Mies van der Rohe's Barcelona Pavilion in 1929; Aalto's 
Finnish Pavilion at Paris in 1937; and Markelius' Swedish Pavilion in New 
York, in 1939. Few people remember today what was shown inside these 
buildings; they are remembered, quite simply, for their own sakes. 

At the Brussels Fair the real U.S. exhibit has been Ed Stone's Pavilion 
(which has just received top honors from an international jury—including 
its Russian member). In its pleasant way, it proves something about Amer- 
ica which few Europeans have been willing to admit in the past: it says 
that this is a civilized country. 


Landreth M, Harrison, who gave the go-ahead 
before the architect's clear concept could be spoiled 
by too many cooks. Exhibits were designed by 
Peter G. Harnden Associates, with the advice of 
James S. Plaut, director of Boston's Institute of 
Contemporary Art. 


The people behind the U.S. Pavilion include an 
AlA-appointed committee which selected the arch- 
itect (members: Earl T. Heitschmidt, Edgar I. 
"Williams, Richard Koch, Roy Larson, Clair W. 
Ditehy, and Edmund R. Purves, executive director, 
AIA), and an imaginative State Department official, 
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The plaza, a 2'4-acre triangle, paved 
with concrete and planted with apple 
trees, provides an ideal setting for 
the Pavilion. An oval pool occupies the 
center of the plaza, is used by many 
visitors to cool their feet. The plaza 
slopes up slightly toward the Pavilion, 
a fact which heightens the drama of 
this handsome setting. The site plan 
(above) shows location of the 360- 
degree cirearama and of the circular, 
1,120-seat theater building to the rear 
of the U.S. Pavilion (see also page 
108). The plaza is the only generous 
open space along the main road of 
the fairgrounds. Allowing for it was 
a magnanimous gesture of planning. 
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The space inside the U.S, Pavilion is a 
vast arena, 340 feet in diameter and 95 
feet in height (see above). The main en- 
trance is below mezzanine level, so that 
visitors get the full, dramatic impact of 
the interior as they emerge from under 
the low balcony. Design of the Pavilion 
runs counter to much traditional exhibition 
technique: Stone (who worked on the New 
York World's Fair) felt that artificial 
lighting might have made the job easier 
for exhibition designers but was harder on 
visitors than naturallight. He also realized 
that a single-entrance, single-exit plan 
made for easier storytelling, but believed 
that an informal circulation (his Pavilion 
has 40-odd exits) made for a much more 
relaxed atmosphere. The festive character 
of the Pavilion is reinforced by a gold- 
spangled mesh draped over roof cables. 
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The wall structure is an ingenious cage 
of steel straps and vinyl plastic, designed 
to form a kind of huge wastepaper basket, 
strong enough to resist all wind loads 
without additional bracing by means of 
heavy structural mullions. It works like 
this: the cage consists, first, of a grid of 
diagonal steel straps that describe a hyper- 
bolic cylinder (see sketch, left). Next, 
vertical steel straps were added to the 
inside surface of the hyperbolic cylinder; 
these verticals, in their normal position, 
would describe a true cylinder. Finally, all 
the steel straps are tightened up by means 
of a special fitting not unlike a turn- 
buckle. Result: the diagonals are pushed 
out from their hyperbolic position, and 
the verticals are held in from their vertical 
position. The opposing forces thus applied 
make it an amazingly rigid structure. 
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PHOTOS: MAXLA STONE 


The roof structure is, in effect, a huge 
bicycle wheel, 340 feet in diameter, with 
2%4-inch-thick cables forming the “spoke 
The steel cylinder at the center of the 
is supported by th - The 
flat truss around the ed; 
a comp n ring that resolves all hori 
zontal X s developed within the cir- 
cular roof, and keeps them from being 
transmitted to the columns below. Result: 
the columns receive no bending stress 
at all, can be much more slender than 
tisual—just thick enough to take direct 
vertical loads. The double layer of cables 
in the suspension roof also resists the 
flutter experienced in single-layer suspen- 
sion structures (see Forum, December 
1957). Blaton-Aubert, the Belgian con- 
tractor, was responsible for coordinating 
all engineering on the Pavilion. 
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^ FINAL LOOK AT BRUSSELS 


The theater building, located behind the 
Pavilion proper and circular like the Pa- 
vilion itself, measures 170 feet in diameter 
and contains 1,120 seats. The auditorium 
is an air-conditioned structure, fully 
equipped to handle almost any kind of 
performance, The latest electronic devices 
contro] the stage and house lights through 
a control board which can be preset for 
ten different scenes during rehearsals. Al- 
though the theater appears to be entirely 
separate from the main bvilding (photo, 
above left), the two are actually joined 
underground at the main-floor level of 
the Pavilion. The section (above) ex- 
plains how. To create a family resemblance 
between Pavilion, theater and circarama, 
Architect Stone used similar decorative 
motifs in all; e.g., the glazed terra-cotta 
grille walls of the theater and the cir- 
carama recall the basket-weave walls of 
the Pavilion, and the gold-spangled mesh 
used inside the theater recalls similar 
ceiling treatment in the main building. 


PHOTOS: ERIC SCHAAL, 


The circarama pavilion is one of the top 
attractions of the fair; the show inside 
can be seen only by those patient enough 
to line up for hours. It consists of a 65- 
foot diameter cylinder containing a 360- 
degree screen upon which 11 projectors 
throw a color film of a trip around the 
U.S. (see diagram). The 19-minute film, 
prepared by Walt Disney under a Ford 
Foundation grant, has been called the 
most popular exhibit at Brussels. The 
cirearama pavilion—like the theater—is 
enclosed by a perforated screen. 
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The curtain wall (described in detail on 
page 106) is shown in picture (right) and 
drawing (above), Turnbuckle fitting at 
bottom of structural cage is used to tighten 
diagonal and vertical straps. 


The terrace that surrounds the Pavilion 
is an extension of the mezzanine level. 
Proceeding on the theory that the most 
direct way to a Fair-goer’s heart is 
through his feet, Architect Stone furnished 
the terrace with 1,000 handsome, comfort- 
able chairs that have turned out to be a 
truly inspired public-relations gesture. As 
the Fair closes this month, the fate of the 
U.S. Pavilion is still in doubt. Yet, regard- 
less of what happens to the building, it 
has established a new, high standard for 
official U.S. Government architecture. END 


Sparked by a continuing expansion of government construction, and helped 
by a pickup in home building, construction in 1959 will rise about 
9 per cent—topping $50 billion for the first time in history. A FORUM forecast. 


= mmm Total new construction in current dollars. 
WI "NN Total new construction in 1947-1949 dollars. 
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Building's first $50-billion year 


In 1959 construction will start to ex- 
pand rapidly again for the first time 
since 1955. According to FORUM's 
annual survey of building industry 
prospects, building next year will 
probably total $51.6 billion—a full 
5 per cent above this year's level of 
$49.2 billion, and the first year ever 
in which building will exceed $50 
billion. Even allowing for some price 
increases next year, this $51-billion 
figure means that the physical vol- 
ume of construction, after three 


years of near stability, will rise 
about 3 per cent—a whopping ex- 
pansion in an industry that accounts 
for more than 10 per cent of total 
U.S. production. 


BY MILES COLEAN 


In the year now ending, the con- 
struction industry has, as expected, 
provided a stout anchor for the 
economy. Despite the general busi- 
ness recession of the first half year, 
the construction industry has some- 
how managed to show a rise in vol- 
ume of more than 1 per cent over 
1957 while industrial production has 
declined 6 per cent. Due to unex- 
pectedly sharp cutbacks in industrial 
construction and the relatively slow 
pickup of the federal highway pro- 
gram, there will not be quite so big 
a rise in construction for the year as 
a whole as originally expected. But 
the rate of construction is speeding 
up now; building activity in August 


rose 3 per cent above August 1957, 
for example, and year-to-year gains 
for the remaining months of 1958 
are expected to continue to grow 
larger. And next year, with the 
economy as a whole resuming its for- 
ward movement, it is safe to predict 
the brightest year ever for archi- 
tects, builders, contractors, building 
materials suppliers, and mortgage 
bankers. 

The pivotal element in construc- 
tion for 1959 will be public building. 
During 1958, it now seems likely 
that publie construction will rise 
about 7.6 per cent over 1957, taking 
most of the sting out of a 1.3 per 
cent decline in private building (see 


table, page 112). Next year public 
construction will be even stronger, 
as projected federal and state capi- 
tal spending programs pick up 
steam. Publie building will probably 
total $16.8 billion (all figures in cur- 
rent dollars), a gain of 8.7 per cent 
above this year. And private con- 
struetion influenced by government 
programs—as well as direct govern- 
ment building—will be a major fac- 
tor, too. Such programs as the Hill- 
Burton grants to private hospitals, 
college dormitory loans, direct home 
loans for veterans' houses, better- 
than-market residential financing by 
the Federal National Mortgage 
Assn., not to mention the pervasive 
influence of the federally insured 
and guaranteed mortgage programs, 
all will weigh more heavily than 
ever in building totals next year. 
And government spending is a fac- 
tor even in the lagging industrial 
building area, where at least some 
new factory construction is attribu- 
table to government contracts. 

The few minus signs that may 
show up in construction next year 
will come in the private building 
sector—almost all in nonresidential 
building. Industrial building, for ex- 
ample, should recover markedly 
from its 32.5 per cent decline this 
year and turn up again sometime 
during 1959. But the industrial vol- 
ume for 1959 as a whole will prob- 
ably be off about 12.5 per cent from 
this year’s $2.4 billion. Meanwhile 
the postwar office building boom will 
probably begin tapering off, result- 
ing in a probable decline of 10.3 per 
cent in this category. 

On balance, however, even private 
construction will rise about 3.3 per 
cent in 1959—to $34.8 billion. For 
residential building will rise a solid 
6.4 per cent in 1959, compared to a 
gain of only 1.7 per cent this year. 
The gains in applications for FHA 
mortgage insurance and VA ap- 
praisals already indicate a higher 
level of housing starts in coming 
months, and housing next spring 
will start from a stronger base than 
it did this year. (Congress’ failure 
to pass an omnibus housing bill 
should not affect the activities of the 
Federal Housing Administration’s 
mortgage insurance program or the 
Veterans Administration direct loan 
or guaranty programs, as these had 
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been provided for in earlier legisla- 
tion.) 

Two of the major forces affecting 
the volume of construction may be 
pulling in opposite directions in 
1959. On the one hand, building 
money should be more plentiful than 
in 1958, particularly in the first six 
months, because the Federal Reserve 
has not been pursuing such a tight- 
money policy. But, on the other 
hand, building costs will probably 
rise somewhat more in 1959 than 
they did this year. The cost of ma- 
terials and labor combined will 
probably advance about 3 per cent 
or 3.5 per cent, but some of this 
rise will be offset by a rise in pro- 
ductivity. 

Here is a detailed breakdown of 
the major elements in the 1959 
building outlook: 


I. Private construction 


Home building 


Outlays for new single-family homes 
in 1958 will total $13.7 billion, there- 
by edging above the previous year’s 
level for the first time since 1955. 
FORUM predicts that nonfarm hous- 
ing starts will total at least 
1,155,000 in 1959, compared to 
1,060,000 this year. Expenditures 
for residential alterations and addi- 
tions, still on the downgrade in 1958, 
will show some real life in 1959. 
Nonhousekeeping residential build- 
ing, consisting mainly of college 
dormitories and motels, the one 
aided by federal financing, and the 
other a beneficiary of the expanding 
highway program, will continue the 
boomlet they have enjoyed right 
through the past recession. 


Apartment building 


In 1959 apartment construction will 
top any postwar year except 1949 
and 1950 when FHA’s “Section 608” 
operation was roaring to its end. 
The number of new apartment units 
started next year should come to 
185,000 and the dollar outlay to 
about $1.8 billion. The FHA apart- 
ment programs will be picking up 
some momentum, but about 85 per 
cent of the apartment units will be 
conventionally financed. 

Investment in apartment building 


has grown steadily despite the reces- 
sion. While the number of private 
single-family homes started dropped 
14 per cent from 1956 to 1957, units 
in two-family structures increased 7 
per cent and in multifamily (three 
or more) buildings by 45 per cent. 
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In 1958, the number of single-family 
houses will increase 6 per cent, but 
the number of apartment units (in 
buildings for three or more fam- 
ilies) will gain by 13 per cent. 

During a period like the present 
one, when new family formation is 
at a comparatively low rate of in- 
crease (930,000 per year in 1958, 
compared to an average of over 1 
million a year in 1950-1955), and 
when the number of childless fam- 
ilies (both the very new families 
and the mature ones), is growing 
disproportionately to the number of 
families in the child-rearing ages, a 
strong demand for apartments is 
bound to exist. 


Industrial building 


A declining level of capital outlays 
by industry will adversely affect in- 
dustrial building next year. Such 
building will drop from $2.4 billion 
this year to $2.1 billion in 1959, i.e., 
to the lowest level in five years. 
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However, the drop in factory build- 
ing in 1959 will be less than half as 
great as in 1958. And the end of the 
decline in factory construction will 
be reached sometime during 1959. 
However, at the rate new contract 
awards are running, it does not 
now seem likely that the turnaround 
will come soon enough to prevent 
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1959: BUILDING'S FIRST $50-BILLION YEAR 


the total 1959 figure from being 
12.5 per cent lower than that of 
1958. There is a happy prospect, 
however, that 1960 will see the be- 
ginning of another long-term ad- 
vance in industrial construction. 


Commercial building 


This year, commercial building 
dropped about 1.8 per cent, from 
$2,564 million to $3,500 million. In 
1959, the decline will be more like 


FoRuW's forecast for 1959 


TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION 1 
(millions of current dollars) 


PRIVATE TOTAL 


Nonresidential 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Office buildings and warehouses 
Stores, restaurants, and garages 


Other nonresidential 
Religious 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Social and recreational 
Miscellaneous 


Residential (nonfarm) 


New dwelling units 
Additions and alterations 
Nonhousekeeping* 


Farm 


Public Utility? 
All other private 


PUBLIC TOTAL 


Nonresidential 
Industrial 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Administrative and service 
Other nonresidential 


Residential 


Military facilities* 

Highways 

Sewer and water^ 

Public service 

Conservation and development 
All other public 


1 Includes major alterations and additions. 
2 Includes hotels, motels, and dormitories. 


2.9 per cent (to $3,400 million— 
chart). This net movement will be 
the result of internal crosscurrents; 
while office building will be starting 
to taper off, store building will be 
coming out of a decline, and will 
rise 6.5 per cent to $1,650 million. 
After several years of relatively 
low activity in shopping-center con- 
struction, store building is picking 
up. Financing was difficult to obtain 
in 1956 and 1957 and a number of 
well-conceived projects were held 


1957-58 1959 1958.59 
Change FORECAST Change 


1957 1958 
Actual Estimate 


$48,492 — $49,150 1.4% $51,600 5.0% 
34,138 33,700 —1.3 34,800 3.3 
9,556 8,600 —10.0 8,350  —2.9 
3,557 2,400 —32.5 2,100 —12.5 
3,564 3,500 —1.8 3,400 —2.9 
1,893 1,950 3.0 1,750 —10.3 
1,671 1,550 —7.2 1,650 6.5 
2,435 2,700 10.9 2,850 5.6 
868 850 —2.1 850 0 
525 550 4.8 600 9.1 
525 650 23.8 675 3.8 
311 425 36.7 450 5.9 
206 225 9.2 275 22.2 
17,019 17,300 17 18,400 6.4 
12,615 12,900 2.3 13,750 6.6 
3,903 3,800 —2.6 4,000 5.3 
501 600 19.8 eso 8.3 
1,590 1,600 0.6 1,025 1.6 
5,774 6,000 3.9 6,200 3.3 
199 200 0.5 225 12.5 
14,354 15,450 7.6 16,800 8.7 
4,486 4,650 3.7 4,875 3.8 
473 450 —4.9 450 0 
2,825 2,900 27 3,000 34 
333 350 5.1 375 7.1 
439 500 13.9 550 10.0 
416 450 8.2 450 0 
506 800 58.1 825 3.1 
1,322 1,150 —13.0 1,250 8.7 
5,215 5,800 11.2 6,600 13.8 
1,344 1,400 42 1,500 7.1 
393 450 14.5 sso 22.2 
971 1,050 8.1 1,100 4.8 
117 150 28.2 150 0 


a oes rer. plants, telephone exchanges, stations, maintenance anope warehouses, etc., as well 
tio: 


elephone, and telegraph lines and ot 
nonbuilding constructie 


nonbuilding eL 
ru pic mainly warehouses, barracks, theaters, hangars, schools, 


tc. as esl as airport and other 


lon. 
5 Includes sewage plants, pump stations, etc., as well as nonbuilding construction. 


Sources: 1957, U.S. Departments of Commerce and Labor; 1958 and 1959 estimated by Miles Colean. 
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up. This year a greater supply of 
mortgage funds became available; 
lenders took a less jaundiced view 
toward shopping-center prospects, 
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and the promoters of centers them- 
selves showed that they had taken 
advantage of past experience and 
the lull in activity to improve both 
their designs and business methods. 
Consequently, a restoration of activ- 
ity began—store building picked up 
enough in July and August to cut 
a 16 per cent decline from 1957 lev- 
els to only 11 per cent. This was 
not enough to reverse the trend as 
shown in the 1958 totals, but still 
enough to foretell a real shift in di- 
rection before 1958 is ended and a 
strong expansion in 1959. 


Religious, recreational building 


After a spectacular postwar boom, 
church building has been somewhat 
tempered by tightened pocketbooks 
this year. This year's decline in 
church building, from $868 million 
to $850 million, will be the first set- 
back in that field since 1952. Next 
year the decline will stop but spend- 
ing for churches will not increase 
again until 1960. On the other hand, 
there has been no letup in social and 
recreational building — everything 
from community cultural centers to 
drive-in theaters — which is enjoy- 
ing its greatest expansion of all time 
in 1958 ($425 million). 


Miscellaneous private 


The construction of private hospi- 
tals and institutions has benefited 
in recent years from both founda- 
tion and federal aid. Such building 
rose from $525 million last year to 
$650 million this year and will reach 
a new peak of $675 million in 1959. 
Private educational building, espe- 
cially at the college level, is expected 
to rise more in 1959 than this year. 


Farm building will pick up 
slightly (0.6 per cent) this year and 
will rise 1.6 per cent (to $1,625 
million) in 1959 as a result of the 
farm economy’s prosperity. 
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The building of new telephone, 
electric, and pipe-line facilities has 
been a strong sustaining force in the 
economy this year. In 1959 utility 
outlays will rise at about the same 
healthy rate as in 1958, when the 
building of new utilities rose 3.9 
per cent, to $6 billion. Other private 
construction — including the great 
swimming-pool boom—will make a 
good showing in 1959 ($225 million). 


II. Public construction 
Highway construction 


This biggest single component of 
public construction, though showing 
gains that would be considered em- 
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inently satisfactory in any other ac- 
tivity, is still behind its expected 
performance rate (in 1958, an 11.2 
per cent rise will bring highway 
building to $5.8 billion). Right-of- 
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way, cost, and local financing prob- 
lems continued to impede progress 
on the $50 billion federal highway 
program this year. While these 
problems will not all be out of the 
way in 1959, much better progress 
is certain. Allocation of federal 
highway funds have been increased 
and their distribution has been 
speeded up. In 1959, FORUM expects 
public spending for highways will 
rise another 13.8 per cent to $6.6 
billion, and for at least a decade, 
there should be a mounting level of 
highway expenditure. 


Sewer and water systems 


The building of new sewers can be 
confidently expected to mount with 
the revival of residential building. 
Public service construction (mostly 
governmentally owned electric pow- 
er facilities) will move ahead at an 
accelerated rate in 1959, strongly 
affected by electric power activities 
related to the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Conservation and development ex- 
penditures, which this year for the 
first time will pass the billion-dollar 
mark, will show an increase in 1959. 


Public housing 


Spending for public housing in 1958 
has made a spectacular advance of 
nearly 60 per cent, representing a 
gain in units from 49,100 in 1957 
to 65,000 this year. Public housing 
today, however, is in the main some- 
thing much different than is gener- 
ally understood. About 60 per cent 
of it is housing on military posts, 
mostly in fairly commodious single- 
family dwellings, rather than the 
multistoried barracks built by local 
housing authorities. 


School building 


New school construction has moved 
forward only slowly this year—ris- 
ing less than 3 per cent over 1957— 
and it is expected to increase only a 
little more than 3 per cent in 1959. 
If most estimates of needs are to be 
taken at face value, the present pace 
is seriously laggard, and, in face of 
the huge volume of school bond is- 
sues (in the first nine months of this 
year, over $1.6 billion of new school 
issues were floated), it is not readily 


explained. But in part, the lag is 
due to the time lag from the time of 
financing to the beginning of con- 
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struction; the big bulge in bond 
financing took place less than a year 
ago. 


Military facilities 


Building for the armed services 
dropped sharply in 1958 following 
a slight decline in 1957, but it will 
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again turn up in 1959 (to $1.3 bil- 
lion). The level will not be so high 
as in 1956, however, for while new 
defense plans are costly, they do not 
seem to require so much concrete 
and steel as previously. 


Public institutional building 


This year, public hospital construc- 
tion will rise 5.1 per cent above 1957 
to $350 million. Next year's increase 
will be somewhat larger (7.1 per 
cent). Construction of administra- 
tive and service buildings, especially 
by local governments, will continue 
to advance, although not quite so 
much as in 1958—10 per cent com- 
pared to 13.9 per cent. And, unless 
some unforeseen abatement occurs 
in the proliferation of governmental 
functions, providing shelter for gov- 
ernment agencies should be a con- 
tinuously expanding job. 


Thus, FORUM's analysis indicates 
that activity in 1959 will pick up on 
a broad and balanced front. And 
this pickup, it should be noted, will 
not be merely a rise in dollar vol- 
ume, but an actual, economy-stimu- 
lating rise in the physical volume of 
construction put in place. END 


Criticism 


Temple 


on a hilltop- 


almost 


By RICHARD A. MILLER 


At first view, the Guarantee Mutual 
Life Co.s new headquarters in 
Omaha, Nebraska looks like a se- 
rene temple on a hilltop. In part, 
this impression stems from the con- 
trast between the building and the 
frenetie jumble of curtain-walled 
buildings which crowd Dodge Street 
on the way to.the. building from, 
downtown Omaha. The pastoral set- 
ting of the building on the city's 
final westward hill is a relief to the 
view along the way. 

‘This “first impression is; to & der 
gree, valid. Guarantee Mutual and 
Architects Leo A. Daly Co. aimed 
high. For its part, the insurance 
company sought a fine trademark 
and: good place for its employees 
to work, and it did not stint in the 
search. The architects devised a 
smoothly functioning plan for the 
Operation and planned a structure 
of efficiency and firmness around it. 
The result is, probably, the best new 
building in Omaha. 

But architecturally, it is not 
really a first-rate building — espe- 
cially considering what it might 


have been. This, after a second look, 
is as evident as the bulldozer opera- 
tions at the base of the 11-acre hill- 
top which presage more buildings— 
and an end to the pastoral setting. 
Seen head-on from the highway, 
the main fault of the building 
emerges clearly: it is not one build- 
ing but several, jammed tightly to- 
gether and almost totally unrelated 
to each other in form or detail. 
The major block of the building, 
faced with a heavily framed grid 
of aluminum filled with glass, emet- 
ges abruptly from the soft curvé of 
the hilltop. At the corner, a column 
is let down over a retaining wall—a 
visual prop from below. Thef, rang- 
ing with increasing chaos downhill, 
are two appendages both Quite dif- 
ferent in design from; the main 


block: the first with a;fhin vertical, 


paneling of the curt&in wall,, the 
second with special sunshadisig’ de- 
vices covering an upper settion cou- 
pled to. a. smaller glass®d-wall base. 

The contention between these var- 
ious elements is not a surprise in 
the finished building. It was clearly 
apparent in the original rendering 
and floor plan. And, indeed, when 
viewed trom above; às in the floor 
plan, a fourth element, marked by 
an undulating stone wall, is found 
tucked into the space between the 
other sections. 

From the plan, the separateness 
of the four sections appears to be 
based on the sound functionalist 
doctrine that separate uses require 
separate treatment. The main block 
(1) contains the large-floor work 
areas. The appendages are: a circu- 
lation link equipped with escalators 
(2) ; a boomerang-shaped executive 
Wing (3) ; and a cafeteria and serv- 
ice aréa~(4). 

But vféWéd close-on and all at 


once the four sections of the design $ 
join each other in a confusion which ; 
is surely the antithesis of articula- 13 
tion. Their separate appearances, in a 
fact, cannot even be defended on- 


the next obvious line of defense— 
that they provide variety and sur- 
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prise. Important as these qualities 
may be to architecture, they are 
valid only if subordinate to a total 
sense of order. Architecture is not 
a variety show or a grab bag of sur- 
prises. It is a serious and important 
search for pattern. 

However, an indictment of the 
segmented concept of the building 
can be found on more elementary 
grounds than philosophy. It is only 
necessary to look at the building, to 
search into corners, details, and in- 
tersections. (One way to recognize 
an architect is to watch him look 
surreptitiously into corners or to 
observe him as he runs his hand 
Slowly over the place where two 
materials meet.) 

At Guarantee Mutual, this close- 
up search is very revealing—espe- 
cially if matched by an equally de- 
tailed study of what was proposed 
in the architect's original rendering 
(the accompanying sketches; pre- 
pared by FORUM, focus on details of 
the rendering). For, importantly; 
an essential unifying//élement—the 
undulating stones“ wal was de- 
pleted between design, and. execu- 
tion. If the original intention had 
been carried out, the stone wall, 
for example, would have turned the 
corner at the end of the building, 
rather than finishing indetermi- 
nately at, the end of the colonnade. 

It is hard to understand why the 
planned stone wall was replaced 
by windows here anyway, because 
both the stairway and the board 
room have adequate natural light 
from the rear. The only logical ex- 
planation for the change is that the 
cantilevered concrete stairway was 
too good a bit of showmanship to 
leave behind a stone wall. 

The return of the stone wall 
around the corner would have had 
two additional effects: first, the col- 
umns supporting the upper section 
of the building would have “read” 
with more clarity; second (and even 
more important), a relationship 
would have developed between the 
base of the executive office section 
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and the retaining wall at the corner 
of the main building. The two sec- 
tions would have been tied together 
and the uneven relationship of the 
ground form to the main building 
would have been alleviated. 

At the other end of the executive 
wing near the cafeteria a second 
depletion of the stone wall occurred 
between initial design and construc- 
tion. Here, the wall was interrupted 
for a "display window" of the cafe- 
teria from the main entrance ap- 
proach. Again, the additional glass 
was not needed—the cafeteria is 
well lit from the terrace side and 
from the inner court. 

The architectural difficulties cre- 
ated by this change are, quite liter- 
ally, fantastic. The upper floor of 
the building now appears to rest 
very uncomfortably on the glass 
wall. Furthermore, constructing the 
disjointed corner where roof meets 
wall and window meets sunshade 
must have been à real challenge to 
the metalworker's art. 

In the center of the building, the 
change from the proposed thin 
slab roof over the entrance drive 
(sketch) to the heavy-edged roof 
(photo) seems equally in error. Be- 
cause of this change, the upper por- 
tion of the building is overwhelmed 
by a cumbersome weight below. It 
is hard to believe that structural 
needs forced this change, for the 
span is not excessive for a thin flat- 
slab roof. 

The preliminary design probably 
also fostered an illusion about the 
efficacy of the brisé soleil surround- 
ing the executive offices above. In 
the rendering, all indications of 
what occurs behind the fins are 
eliminated by an even wash of dark 
“architectural” shadows. In actu- 
ality, however, the fins do not oper- 
ate as a device for screening a 
cluttered facade, any more efficient- 
ly than they keep sun from windows 
on the south-facing wall. The cur- 
tain wall behind the screen might 
better have been drawn more 
quietly. Simple patterns and a con- 
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tinuity of lines should have been de- 
veloped more carefully because of 
the fins than if they did not exist 
at all—wall and brisé soleil should 
have virtually worked together. 

Inside the main lobby, confusion 
runs even more rampant. Here, in 
a relatively small space, the design- 
ers have used a surfeit of rich ma- 
terials. Flooring is white terrazzo 
(1). The columns at the front door 
are round and faced with black 
marble (2). In the lobby, the an- 
gled walls are faced with lava rock 
(3). Farther back are two angled 
columns, faced with gray marble 
(4). Ceiling trim in rosewood (5) 
completes the ensemble—without 
counting the enameled, welded, and 
gilded metal screen (6). In front of 
the screen, four Mies chairs try 
desperately to look at home. 

In the board room, the curved 
lava stone wall, which should have 
been rich enough for anyone’s blood, 
is flanked by a wall of carefully 
matched rosewood paneling on one 
side. On the other side, the window 
which prevented the stone wall from 
turning the corner outside, lights an 
inevitable planting box, stuffed with 
big-leafed tropical plants. 

On the way back to the working 
areas, the link containing the esca- 
lators is more cleanly trimmed. But 
éven here, à bald of rosewood faces 
the edge of the dropped ceiling, and 
the railing between the escalator 
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runs is unnecessarily complicated by 
a recurrence of the wood cap half- 
way down the spindles. 

But even after the closest scrutiny 
of details and materials, after look- 
ing at corners and studying shad- 
ows, there still remains a memory 
of that initial image—the temple 
on the hilltop. And to a large ex- 
tent, that image is the product of 
about 575 lineal feet of curtain wall 
surrounding the main building block. 
Its virtues are the virtues of the 
building in general—it is solid, com- 
petently crafted, and well con- 
structed. But, again, it is not all 
it might have been. 

Compared to Architect I. M. Pei's 
Mile High building in Denver, Col- 
orado, which features a carefully 
delineated separation between the 
black panels which cover the struc- 
ture and the white panels which 
cover the mechanical runs, the 
Omaha building seems flat and un- 
interesting. 

Compared to the wall at the pre- 
cedent-setting Connecticut General 
Insurance Co. headquarters by 
Architects Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, which is raised above the 
ground and refined to “read” clearly 
as a "curtain" set in front of the 
structure, the Omaha wall looks like 
an early factory by Albert Kahn— 
where the structure was really ex- 
posed and the curtain wall merely 
filled in the voids. 

Compared to Eero Saarinen’s 
trimly detailed wall at IBM's Roch- 
ester plant (see page 140), which 
develops dramatically out of the flat, 
green lawn around it, the Guarantee 
Mutual wall seems to have settled 
one-half floor into the ground. 

Architecturally, all the problems 
of the building — the disparate 
forms, the unsolved corner details, 
the conflict of materials, the heavi- 
ness of the curtain wall—seem to 
stem from an initial failure to 
grasp the total problem. A work- 
able floor plan wrapped in an enclo- 
sure of quick, dramatic effects sim- 
ply does not fulfill the consummate 
demands of great architecture, the 
most difficult art of all. END 
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Because the school shortage is giving home 
builders a lot of trouble, some, including 
William Levitt, are providing schools with 
their houses. But not everyone is happy. 


New Schools for "free" 


When Home-builder William Levitt an- 
nounced last June that he would start 
taking orders for houses in his third 
Levittown (near Camden, New Jersey), 
he made an impressive promise. Levitt 
& Sons, he said, would build schools for 
the 15,000-home community and would 
"turn them over to the school board 
lock, stock, and nail barrel without one 
penny of cost." Levittown, he declared, 
would have a complete educational plant 
"without the staggering load of public 
debt crippling so many communities 
today." 

Levitt's promise, which he is already 
carrying out, was the most striking ex- 
ample yet of a new solution to one of 
the most troublesome community prob- 
lems of the postwar years: school costs. 
In the tremendous suburban growth of 
the last decade, countless towns have 
been straining both their debt limits 
and their taxpayers' patience as they 
have attempted to build enough schools 
to keep abreast of their swelling enroll- 
ments. One of the chief objections to 
new housing developments has been the 
price of the new classrooms that have 
to be built for them. Aware of this, 
many builders have “volunteered” con- 
tributions of land and cash to school 
boards in order to help provide schools 
for their customers (and to win ap- 
proval of their subdivision plans). 
Lately, however, an increasing number 
of home builders have been finding it 
necessary or politic to take on the ac- 
tual design, financing, and construction 
of schools, either through lease-pur- 
chase agreements with school boards 
(ie. the board contracts to lease the 
School from the builder for, say, 20 
years with the annual rent to apply to 
a purchase price at the end of the 
period) or, as in Levitt's case, by re- 
couping the cost of the schools from the 
prices they charge for their houses. 

The idea that the developers them- 
selves should build schools and that the 
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home buyers, the main users, should 
pay for them has, of course, a tremen- 
dous appeal. Local merchants, who gen- 
erally are all for new developments, 
have seized on the scheme as the best 
rebuttal to the status-quo arguments— 
the older residents' attempts to freeze 
out the developers through zoning and 
other means. And many school-board 
officials have warmed to the idea, too. 
To be sure, the capital costs of a school 
are only a small part of its total ex- 
pense (e.g. in New Jersey, construc- 
tion outlays and debt-service payments 
account for less than one-third of total 
education expenditures). Still, the de- 
veloper-built school has gained a repu- 
tation as precisely the ticket that many 
towns need. 


The ready-made classroom 


The spot that Levitt picked for his 
third big community — Willingboro, 
New Jersey—was practically made to 
order for a mass housing development. 
A section of farmland, lying midway 
between Camden and Trenton, 15 miles 
northeast of Philadelphia, Willingboro 
offered an abundance of open land 
(5,000 acres, of which Levitt bought 
4,000 for an estimated $11 million) 
just minutes away from the fast-grow- 
ing industries of the Delaware Valley. 
Its population was small, an estimated 
650 people, which meant few property 
owners to deal with, and its govern- 
ment was uncomplicated and friendly. 
Indeed, as a development site, Willing- 
boro was almost perfect, except for 
two things: 1) its five-room school 
was already close to capacity; 2) the 
town's tax base—$437,000 in ratables 
last year—was obviously too slim to 
enable Willingsboro to finance the con- 
struction of the added classrooms that 
the development would need. 

Levitt says that from the time he 
started buying up land around Willing- 
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boro four years ago, he figured he 
would have to build schools right along 
with his houses. “A school has to be 
ready when the house is ready," he 
says. "Tell customers they'll have to 
wait two or three years for classrooms, 
and you can be sure of one thing. 
Home buyers will buy somewhere else." 

Starting in 1954, therefore, Levitt 
began informal talks with the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, which 
is supported by the Ford Foundation, 
and with the National Recreation 
Assn. The talks covered both site re- 
quirements and classroom needs. The 
following year Levitt retained New 
York School Consultants Engelhardt, 
Engelhardt, Leggett & Cornell to work 
out specific recommendations, and in 
1957 he commissioned Architect Ronald 
S. Senseman in association with H. 
Fred Gehrke to give him a design for 
an elementary school.* The upshot of all 
this was a set of plans, approved by 
both the state and the town this year, 
for a combination elementary school- 
community center (sketch, opposite 
page) which is now under construction 
in the development’s first section of 800 
homes. Set on about 15 acres of land, 
the school is a one-story building 
(gross area: 56,000 square feet) with 
two wings, each of which has an open- 
air court. One wing contains 20 class- 
rooms and special-use rooms; the other 
has kindergartens, an auditorium-gym- 
nasium-lunchroom, administrative offi- 
ces, and a kitchen. 

Just how much this school will cost 
Levitt—and ultimately his house buy- 
ers—he refuses to say. However, the 
school is far better than the minimum 
the state requires, and a reasonable 
estimate is that it would cost about $15 
a square foot to duplicate, exclusive of 
land and architects’ fees. Even if 
Levitt is able to build it, as he claims 


*Based on schematic plans by Leonard Hager, 
Levitt's own architect, 


he will be, for one-third less than what 
the school would cost on conventional 
bids, the price still comes out to $560,- 
000 or roughly $640,000 counting in 
land and architects' fees. Assuming 
that all 800 buyers in the first, section 
share equally in this cost, the school 
would represent about $800, or roughly 
6 per cent, of the $11,490 to $13,990 
that they will pay for their houses. 


The trend-makers 


While no developer yet has planned 
so grandly for schools as Levitt, sev- 
eral home builders, mainly in the New 
York and Chicago areas, have- tackled 
the school problem in much the same 
way. Like Levitt, they have. built 
schools along with their houses, taking 
the costs out of profit or adding them 
onto house prices. Actual costs of 
these schools have varied widely 
on a per-house basis. But this is not 
surprising, for the schools themselves 
have been greatly different—both in 
quality of construction and in facilities 
provided. 

In Madison Township, New Jersey, 


Builder-supplied school in Levittown, N. J., is a prototype for possibly nine more. 


Builders Cantor & Goldman plan to 
spend $775,000 to build 42 classrooms 
(two, possibly three, schools) for their 
new 1,668-home Sayre Woods South 
development. Cost figures out to about 
$465 a house. Builder Herbert Kendall 
has already put up an eight-room ele- 
mentary school in Madison, along with 
a two-room kindergarten, for his 700- 
home Madison Park. In South Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, Kendall has con- 
tributed an eight-room school for his 
Kendall Park South and will turn over 
20 more classrooms to the school board 
as this 1,500-home project moves along. 
Kendall estimates his Madison school, 
which is a minimum affair of cinder- 
block construction, cost him about 
$110,000, or roughly $160 a house, 
which he considers a “negligible a- 
mount to contribute to education.” 
Possibly the first cooperative plan, in 
which competing builders are pooling 
their resources to put up a school, has 
also shown up in New Jersey. Fourteen 
builders, who together will construct 
2,700 homes in Raritan Township, have 
agreed to ante up $450,000 for an ele- 
mentary school, part of which is now 


Behind the developer school: enlightened self-interest 


TOM LIVELY 
Centex Construction 


“If you don't have schools 
you have to face facts; 
you can’t sell three- 
bedroom houses.” 
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EDWARD L, WATERMAN 
Park Forest Homes 


“Home builders must be 
actively concerned with 
schools if they want to 
develop a new area.” 


WILLIAM LEVITT 
Levitt & Sons 


water main.” 


“A school has to be ready 
when the house is ready. 
It’s as important as a 


complete. The school is being built by 
Cantor & Goldman, which is one of the 
cooperating group, and will cost about 
$150 a house. 

In Illinois, the F & S Construction 
Co. of Roselle, Illinois, has built three 
schools in the Chicago suburbs and is 
now working on a fourth. F & S does 
not supply all the materials for the 
school—the school district pays for 
some—but it does donate the land, the 
design, most of the building labor, and 
the heating and brickwork (cost: about 
$500 per house). 

Tom Lively’s Centex Construction 
Corp., which last year was the nation’s 
biggest home developer in number of 
private houses built (2,627), will finish 
this autumn an eight-room elementary 
school (cost: $175,000) for a develop- 
ment in Elk Grove, Illinois, and has al- 
ready started on a 12-room addition. 
The school district will buy these 
schools from Centex at the end of five 
years, 

Next to Levitt, the biggest developer- 
school program anywhere has been that 
of American Community Builders in its 
famed 7,000-unit Park Forest project 
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JACK HOFFMAN 
F & S Construction 


*Paying for schools adds 
to house prices but it adds 
more to value. Eventually, 
everyone profits." 
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Gallery 


Ship shapes and shadows 


Just as time puts a soft patina on land-based buildings—and often improves. 
their appearance—so it adds a softening touch to the lines and forms of naval 
architecture. The caky, almost edible quality that shipboard structures take 
on after years of use and exposure is noted in the pictures on these pages. 
Several corners of the R.M.S. “Queen Mary” and the S.S. “Liberté” were 
chosen in illustration of how patina is acquired at sea. It comes down, in 
effect, to paint on paint over paint. The result might rather be called impasto. 

The “Queen Mary” is 24 years old now. But truly venerable, as primary 
Atlantic liners go, is the “Liberté.” She is 30. Yet her lines and forms are 
still handsome and, indeed, stylish. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WALKER EVANS 


Looking as though it had been bwilt with 
an Erector set, this boat-and-davit on 

the “Liberté” port side is no toy but a very 
efficient, electrically powered mechanism. 
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It is hard to imagine this 

encrusted valve wheel being turned 
any way at all. This hoary, 

luscious still life is to be found on 
the “Liberté” sun deck, starboard side. 


»—> 
Ten heavy latch bars would 
seem sufficient to hold this door 
in any emergency. 


E About a quarter-century of 
painting is evident on the steel plates 
shown in the photo below. 
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Mr. Robie knew 
what he wanted 


The man who built a historic 
American house looks back over 
half a century and recalls 
how it went with the architect— 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 


Somewhat more than fifty years ago a forceful, 27-year-old 
Chicago bicycle manufacturer went to call on am architect to 
talk about building a house near the University of Chicago 
on Chicago’s South Side. Like many clients, he knew what 
he did not want in a house: not a Cape Cod reproduction, not 
a massive monument, not a building that would come in over 
his budget, no dark closets. And he also had some ideas of 
what he did want: a good deal of natural lighting, and a chil- 
dren's playroom at about ground-floor level. He had even 
made some sketches: “I knew what I wanted and I wanted 
to get what I wanted, and to hell with everything else.” The 
name of this client was Fred C. Robie. 

Mr. Robie got a house that pleased him, that met all his 
specifications, that came in under the budget, but was also 
an unexpected something else—he got a masterpiece of archi- 
tecture. Through months of planning and estimating, and 
exchanging thoughts, the idea of the Robie house grew great 
in the mind of Mr. Robie's architect, 37-year-old. Frank Lloyd 
Wright; when the horse-drawn wagons began delivering the 
building materials to the site, the architect was as sure of 
his aims as his client was of the specifications. Together with 
a young contractor named Barnard, he put up a historic 
building; 50 years later, in 1957, when wrecking crews were 
about to demolish it, the profession of architecture and its 
friends (notably William Zeckendorf) rose up and success- 
fully defended the Robie house. 

Not only is the architect of the famous Robie house still 
active, but so is the client. A few weeks ago, at the request 
of Forum, Fred C. Robie of Cherokee, North Carolina, inter- 
viewed his father, Fred C. Robie Sr., 79, at his home in 
Cleveland and drew from him some recollections of the build- 
ing of the house. They provide an intriguing footnote 
to the history of modern architecture, the art which must 
always be commissioned. For what the conversation does is 
demolish a pair of canards concerning architectural genius: 
that great architects are sloppy about execution, and that 
working with genius costs extra. Another popular idea that 
ts reinforced, however, is that it may take time to build 
something great. Here are excerpts from the interview: 
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Robie Jr.: Father, one thing many 


people have been interested in for the 
past 40 years is what kind of house 
did you want in the first place? 


Robie Sr.: I definitely wanted it fire- 


proof, and unlike the sort of thing 
prevalent in the homes of that period. 
The idea of most of those houses 
was a kind of conglomeration of 
architecture, on the outside, and they 
were absolutely cut up inside. They 
were drafty because they had great 
big stair wells, oceupying a lot of 
valuable space, interfering with out- 
side window gazing. I wanted no 
part of that. I wanted rooms without 
interruptions. I wanted the win- 
dows without curvature and doodads 
inside and out. I wanted all the day- 
light I could get in the house, but 
shaded enough by overhanging 
eaves to protect from the weather. 
I wanted sunlight in my living room 
in the morning before I went to 
work, and I wanted to be able to 
look out and down the street to my 
neighbors without having them in- 
vade my privacy. I certainly didn’t 
want a lot of junk—a lot of fabrics, 
draperies, and what not, or old- 
fashioned roller shades with the 
brass fittings on the ends—in my 
line of vision, gathering dust and 
interfering with window washing. 
No sir. I didn’t want any wide trim 
on the doorways or windows. I 
wanted it narrow, to bring in a wider 
window, to give me more light. 


LIVING- "TH DINING 


I wanted to have the bedroom quar- 
ters and nursery activities separate 
and exclusively for the use of the 
children, all this to be offset on the 
side by a master bedroom, with a 
fireplace. I wanted a brick wall to 
keep the children from wandering 
out of the yard and getting lost. The 
whole thing was so nebulous that 
I could not explain it to anybody. 

But finally I got it on paper in 
various sketches, which numbered 
about half a dozen, and displayed 
them to friends of mine in the 
building business. These were pretty 
hard-headed Chicago citizens who 
had weathered the storm of politics 
in the building of structures. They 
looked at these things and they 
thought I had gone nuts. 

Well, maybe so, but it was my 
money. They said: “No, we're not 
in for that kind of a job. We build 
big stuff of steel, of concrete, and 
all this kind of stuff—bronze ele- 
vator gates and that kind of bric-a- 
brac.” So they were out. 


Robie Jr.: How about architects? 


Robie Sr.: And architects. I had a 


multiplicity of men who had been 
accustomed to spending large sums 
of money, and they had expensive 
ideas. I wanted a house of reason- 
able cost as well. I probably con- 
tacted indirectly or directly a half 
dozen of these men. I did a little 
traveling around, and ran across a 
constant fillip: “I know what you 
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want, one of those damn Wright 
houses.” It was a good advertisement 
for Mr. Wright. I contacted him, 
and from the first we had a definite 
community of thought. When I 
talked in mechanical terms, he 
talked and thought in architectural 
terms. I thought, well, he was in 
my world. 


Robie Jr.: Father, what year was that? 
Robie Sr.: That was, let’s see, that 


was long about Christmastime, 1906. 
We agreed on a procedure. He 
would make sketches and submit 
them within a reasonable time. I 
told him flat I didn’t expect to build 
immediately. Take his time—which 
he did, and how. He spent a great 
deal of energy and thought and time, 
and he became more enthusiastic 
about the possibilities as he was 
able to work out the puzzle of plac- 
ing rooms. 

He had some commitment on 
hand, but we were not in a hurry. 
We were very comfortable, happy, 
and the difference of a few months 
would mean nothing in our life- 
time. Here was a structure that 
was going to last as long as we lived, 
we hoped. And it was going to be 
a comfortable place. It was not go- 
ing to be built on in corners and 
what not—like telescopic arrange- 
ments of the New England homes in 
early times. 


Robie Jr.: Did you have any trouble 


AARON SISKIND 


in getting building permits owing 
to the house’s unusual construction? 


Robie Sr.: In purchasing the plot, I 


was under a verbal obligation to 
build a house which would cost a 
minimum of about $20,000. That was 
well within the figure I had in 
mind. In about a year, we decided 
that we'd go ahead. By then Mr. 
Wright and I were in hearty accord. 
Practically the last detail that I, 
as future occupant and owner, had 
to attend to was to be sure that all 
the contracts were signed, and so 
on, and funds made available to the 
contractor who was to pay the 
bill. It only took probably a couple 
of hours, but it took a lot of 
thought, and I wanted to conserve 
my investments until the funds were 
probably going to be needed. 

During this period, Mr. Wright 
had done a beautiful job of weeding 
out the contractors. He covered 
the bids with meticulous care. I 
was amazed. The man who finally 
built the house was a man by the 
name of Barnard & Co. He was a 
go-getting, two-fisted, high-spitting 
sort of a guy, and was a thorough 
mechanic in the art of household 
construction, having been in it from 
the day he was about 16. At his 
first job, I believe, he carried the 
beer to the contractor's men. 

Once we began, progress went 
very rapidly, With practically no 
delay he put in the chimney, and the 
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Factories planned for people 
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Vast new Lockheed plant near San Francisco displays modern industrial problems of huge scale, rapid growth, and employee traffic. 


Yesterday’s graceless factory was usually hidden away in a clustered industrial 
slum. Today’s plant managers not only put their plants in the open to be seen, 


respected, and enjoyed, but they even plan ahead for their future surroundings. 
Here, four noteworthy examples: 


1. Lockheed’s blueprint for growth (right). 

2. Texas Instrument’s 300-acre industrial park (page 132). 

3. McDonnell Aircraft’s environment for engineers (page 136). 
4. IBM’s protected country surroundings (page 140). 
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1. In Sunnyvale, California, Lockheed gears its master planning 
to the future of a growing community. 


The factory above, and the three on 
the pages that follow, produce mis- 
siles, transistors, jet aircraft, and 
computers—all electronic-age prod- 
ucts that demand a high order of 
research and planning. Interesting- 
ly, these same advanced-research 
companies are equally advanced in 
their approach to the human as- 
pects of plant planning: the prob- 
lems of getting vast numbers of 
workers in and out of a factory 
without causing impossible traffic 
jams, of working closely with local 
officials to guarantee adequate fu- 
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ture highways and utilities, of mak- 
ing plants attractive enough to get 
and keep highly skilled workers, and 
to be a source of pride to the com- 
munity. 

Typical is the case of Lockheed 
Aircraft’s new $35-million Missile 
Systems Division plant (above) in 
Sunnyvale, California, 35 miles 
southeast of San Francisco in the 
sun-baked prune and tomato belt. 
Back in 1956, Lockheed's missile 
men had one overriding mission: to 
start development on the Navy's 
new Polaris program as quickly as 


possible. Unfortunately, the com- 
pany's initial contracts for missile 
systems gave no indication of the 
volume of construction that ulti- 
mately would be required, and, in 
any case, there was no time for a 
careful analysis of long-term plant 
needs. Lockheed's engineers picked 
a site near the Navy's Moffett Field, 
commissioned hurry-up designs, and 
swung into action with three stand- 
ard,  100,000-square-foot factory 
units, plus smaller structures hous- 
ing administrative offices and a 
cafeteria. 
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Master plan for 1961 shows 
one-way ring roads which will serve parking lots for 6,000 c 
and tie in to proposed freewa 


isposition of future buildings and 


ys. Diagram below shows Russell's 


study of plant traffic in 1957. 


Jut in April 1957, L. Eugene 
Root, Lockheed vice president in 
charge of the missile division, took 
stock and decided to call in an ex- 
perienced architect-planner, George 
Vernon Russell of Los Angeles. Rus- 
sell's seven-month, $50,000 study 
verified the existence of problems 
that Lockheed's own engineers felt 
could develop into trouble spots 
without proper planning action. One 
of these problems was that new air- 
conditioned buildings already in the 
planning stage would throw a heavy 
overload on local utilities. Moreover, 
car eounts showed that 25 per cent 
of Lockheed's 2,000 Sunnyvale em- 
ployees came to work down Bay- 
shore Highway, U.S. 101—a high- 
speed artery noted for accidents— 
and had to turn left across the high- 
way to enter the plant. Another 17 
per cent had to cross this intersec- 
tion from a diagonal road 
map), and 48 per cent had to nego- 
tiate a busy Bayshore intersection 
farther south. *When a plant has 
2,000 employees, there may be no 
great strain on the road tem," 
says Russell, “but as you double and 
triple that figure, the community 
starts to suffer—and so does pro- 


(see 
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duction in the factory itself." 

Russell figured that Lockheed's 
day force, plus that of the Navy's 
new Polaris manufacturing units 
being built behind the plant, would 
reach an estimated 9,000 day-shift 
employees by 1962. 

To relieve the immediate traffic 
situation, he suggested that Lock- 
heed break its growing work force 
into four staggered day shifts, timed 
so as to avoid a snarl of simultane- 
ous in-and-out traffic. This also kept 
parking areas to manageable size, 
so that no employee would have to 
walk more than 1,500 feet from his 
car to his work bench. 

For the longer term, Russell's 
traffic consultant, Jackson Faust- 
man, worked with state highway en- 
gineers on new traffic patterns, and 
helped them to speed up their im- 
provements program for the Sunny- 
vale area. New tributary roads were 
set for earlier completion and an 
overpass was planned on U.S. 101. 
A better entry system to the plant 
was worked out, and potential traf- 
fic jams where other industries 
might locate in the area were 
charted. The study revealed that the 
eventual development of the site was 


66% (606 cars). 


limited not so much by its own size 
and internal design, as by the public 
road system in the area. As a result, 
the original target of 2 to 3 million 
square feet of building area was re- 
duced to a maximum of 1.7 million 
square feet. 

Within the site, Russell laid out a 
five-year, seven-stage master plan 
for buildings, internal roads, park- 
ing, drainage, and utilities, all timed, 
insofar as possible, to jibe with the 
plans of the region's official agencies 
and utility companies. (Some offi- 
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1959 160 
Projected growth in terms of buildings, 
employees, and cars was plotted on one 
chart to show the effect of the split shifts 
proposed by the planners. 


Architect Russell (right) discusses site 
plan with Lockheed Manufacturing Chief 
Daniel Gribbon (left), Assistant General 
Manager Herschel Brown. 


cials were so delighted at Lockheed's 
cooperation that they went out of 
their way to expedite land acquisi- 
tion and road improvements.) 
Among Russell’s recommenda- 
tions for the site itself: a one- 
way perimeter road system around 
the buildings to simplify traffic flow, 
the closing of short existing roads to 
make way for a pedestrian entrance 
plaza outside the plant cafeteria, 
and a new program of drainage and 
flood control to solve the problem of 
low land adjoining lower San Fran- 
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1961 


cisco Bay. Russell’s report also 
helped Lockheed keep Pacific Gas 
& Electric apprised of its power 
needs a year ahead, since the devel- 
opment’s total power demand would 
jump from 1,400 kilowatts in 1957 
to an estimated 10,750 kilowatts by 
1961 (graph, above right). Con- 
struction of a standby gas plant was 
recommended for anticipated shut- 
down periods; sewage demand and 
future sewer lines were charted; 
telephone demand was predicted to 
give the telephone company ample 
lead time to provide equipment and 
service. 

As for the buildings themselves, 
the big factory units (160 by 600 
feet divided into 40 by 60 foot bays) 
were adaptable enough as manu- 
facturing space, said Russell, but 
lacking in natural light and view. 
Administrative offices, housed in 
virtually the same type of high-ceil- 
inged structure as production areas, 
wasted cubage and imposed unneces- 
sary foundation expense. Space was 
divided by low-cost semipermanent 
partitions that would have to be 
torn down and rebuilt to accommo- 
date future changes. Electric and 
telephone lines dropped down to 
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Demands for utilities were estimated, 
giving utility companies lead time to pro- 
vide increased services. Similar charts 
were made for gas, telephone, sewage. 


desks from overhead, creating a 
clutter that could be eliminated in 
future buildings by underfloor sys- 
tems. The one-color scheme predom- 
inating in all buildings, Russell felt, 
should be discarded in favor of a 
multicolor scheme that would attain 
better building identification and 
higher employee morale. Outside, 
Russell asked for careful integration 
of landscaping to do specific jobs 
instead of arbitrary placement of 
trees and bushes for “effect.” He 
also called for a restudy of the cafe- 
teria terrace to include walls, perma- 
nent benches, and shade trees con- 
nected with the new employee 
entrance plaza, and for improve- 
ments designed around a new traffic 
pattern for the administrative en- 
trance. 

The Lockheed executives who 
demonstrated their concern with 
good planning by commissioning the 
report have now shown their seri- 
ousness of purpose by starting to 
carry out many of its proposals. 
They believe that thorough long- 
range plan of this kind is a guide to 
the future that few industries can 
afford to be without. Regrettably, 
many industries still are. 
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EL In Dallas, Texas Instruments builds a 300-acre industrial park 
with amenities for both staff and suburban neighbors. 


Eleven miles north of downtown 
Dallas, where the city's Central 
Expressway bends out into rolling 
farmland, Texas Instruments, Inc. 
and its architects have started 
building a 300-acre industrial devel- 
opment as noteworthy for its over- 
all planning as for its initial archi- 
tecture. Even while under construc- 
tion, the first building (above), a 
$5-million factory for transistors 
and other tiny semiconductor com- 
ponents, aroused interest among 
architects and industrialists because 
of its space-framed “upstairs base- 
ment" that would serve factory 
space above, offices and laboratories 
below (FORUM, September 1958). 

Now completed, this new building 
is a strikingly pleasant place to 


work. Employees passing through 
glass-walled corridors catch fre- 
quent glimpses of the lively planting 
and paving patterns that adorn two 
central courts (see overleaf). In ad- 
dition to a full-size cafeteria, snack 
bars on both floors dispense some 
5,000 free cups of coffee a day, and 
workers take their eups out into the 
courts to relax. 

Outside, landscaping and terraced 
parking lots hint at the future de- 
velopment of the big industrial park 
(see site plan, above right). The 
project, as Site Planner Sam Zis- 
man puts it, “starts with the open 
spaces, instead of the buildings." A 
grove of trees high on the site has 
been designated as a valuable asset, 
and the main internal road looped 


through the grove to discourage its 
use for other purposes. A depres- 
sion at the front of the site has been 
reserved for a lake, or lakes, that 
will serve as an introduction to the 
high central building when seen 
from the expressway. Parking 
spaces are scattered and terraced 
to be as unforbidding as possible. 

Within this open framework of 
predetermined elements, actual 
buildings can be designed for spe- 
cific uses, and placed to grow to- 
gether with a measure of grace not 
often found in developments planned 
a bit at a time. To insure proper 
adjustments of the scheme to any 
future needs, Zisman’s planning 
services have been made part of a 
continuing contract. 
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First building on Texas Instruments' 
300-acre site outside Dallas is a factory- 
office structure for semiconductor com- 
ponents (dark tone on plan above; also 
photo below). Other buildings will be 
added for research, administration, and 
manufacture. 
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ARCHITECTS: O'Neil Ford and Richard S. 
Colley; Sam B. Zisman and Arch B. ; 
Swank, associates. SHELL CONSULTANT: M M ^ : Y| 
Felix Candela. MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: 2 i y 

Thermotank, Inc. GENERAL CONTRACTOR: : - Wy. "Sun weet 
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Factory space on the upper floor is laid 
out in big 63-foot-square bays which may 
be arranged for many uses. Here dextrous 
workers assemble tiny transistors in dust- 
free plastic workboxes, under experimental 
mercury-vapor ceiling lights. 


PHOTOS: N, BLEECKER GREEN 


Space frame of precast concrete tetra- 
pods 9 feet high allows maintenance men 
to work between floors, repairing or re- 
routing complex ductwork, wiring, and 
piping to floors above and below through 
access holes spaced every 1016 feet. 


<€ Central courtyards with gay paving pat- 
terns welcome workers during coffee 
breaks. The wall of the stair well, faced 
with warm Mexican brick, displays a 
ceramic panel of electronic symbols by 
Tom Stell. The between-floors space frame 
may be seen through the glass at left. 


> 


Sheltering roof line of the new factory 
(right) defines the walls of white Georgia 
marble and gray anodized aluminum above 
the recessed office-laboratory floor. Rocks, 
gravel, and planting make a handsome set- 
ting for the building. 
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3. In St. Louis, McDonnell Aircraft provides employees with a pleasant 
environment—and basement bomb shelters. 


Sitting atop roomy bomb shelters 
(capacity, 7,000) near the St. Louis 
airport is this new technical center 
for the McDonnell Aircraft Corp., 
a firm that is fully aware of the 
necessity of attracting engineers 
with good facilities and interesting 
surroundings. 

No manufacturing goes on here. 
This is a “.. . new kind of work 
environment especially designed for 
creative thinking and effective 


achievement in the airplane, missile, 
and helicopter fields." Here the 
slide rules and digital computers are 
accompanied by the soft splash of 
spray fountains (which also serve 
the air-conditioning process) and 
by a glittering array of colorful 
materials designed to nudge the 
imagination. The $7,580,000 instal- 
lation was put together on an odd- 
sized (5-foot) module that required 
custom prefabrication of the cur- 


tain walls, but nevertheless the de 
luxe environment cost only $20 per 
square foot—not counting the shel- 
ters, which upped the price $2.50 
per foot. The shelter cost, however, 
is offset by favorable tax treatment. 

The four wings of the plant are 
simple in plan, mostly devoted to 
drafting space, but they are angled 
across the plot, east and west, to 
eliminate sun glare. This orienta- 
tion also helps the air conditioning. 


Between a sea of cars and two pleasant spray pools stretch the four wings of the new technical “campus.” 


OR 


—— 


Entrance canopy has its posts planted 
in a small pebble garden. At the right is 
a detail of the tiled wall under the canopy. 
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Curtain wall is porcelain on steel in an 
aluminum frame. Module of 5 feet, rather 
than the conventional 4, was adopted in 
order to create wider offices than usual. cod i 
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Broun, road 


Tapered stacks are ventilation exhausts 
for the underground kitchen (located to 
serve the 7,000-person bomb shelters as 
well as the first-floor dining facilities). 


Lindbergh boulevard 


o $50 co 300 feet 


Plan of building blocks. Plant was built 
in two stages, first the wing shown at top, a z 
then the rest. Drafting rooms, a major component of 
the buildings, are simple and orderly. 
Roof garden over the dining room 
hou a full vocabulary of garden charm. 
Eyebrows over the windows are plastic. 


End wall limestone. Entire plant sits 
on a granite base, contrasting strongly 
with curtain wall. 


PHOTOS? WAUTAZAR KORAN 


Glass entrance wall fac £ 

in late afternoon by a sliding se 

stained-glass. inserts. ARCHITECT: Harris Armstrong. LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Harriet 
Moore Rodes. LANDSCAPE CONSULTANT: Thomas Church. STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEER: Leslie J. Bergmeier. MECHANICAL ENGINEER: Belt & 
Jiven, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS: Joseph A. Mayer; Belt & Given. 
GENEI JON TORS: Gamble Construction Co.; MacDonald Con- 

Spray pools — large and irregularly struction Co. 

shaped — help reconcile this diagonally 

oriented structure to its site. 
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The industrial mood set by IBM's new plant is a vibrant departure 
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from yesterday's dreary factories. 


4. In Rochester, Minnesota, IBM joins the community in preserving 
the rural surroundings of a new prestige plant. 


The vivid blue hues of the porce- 
lain-clad walls shown above vibrate 
stylishly against the lush green 
farmland which surrounds IBM's 
new plant in Rochester, Minnesota 
(and they will vibrate even more 
stylishly against Minnesota’s stan- 
dard winter snowscape). Geograph- 
ically the plant fits into IBM’s 
new program of decentralizing its 
manufacturing facilities; architec- 
turally it fits the company’s recent 
practice of building plants to serve 
also as corporate advertisements. 
Technically the structure is as 
progressive as one of IBM’s own 
giant computers. An unusual geo- 
metric layout of small and large 
blocks is penetrated by green courts. 
The plant itself is sheathed in a new 
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factory-produced panel wall whose 
dimensions cannot adequately be 
described by that recent standby of 
architectural terminology, sandwich 
panel. This panel is more of a wafer. 
Just 5/16 of an inch thick, it has 
two surfaces of porcelain-enameled 
aluminum with a special asbestos- 
cement core. The structural strength 
of the curtain wall comes from its 
aluminum mullions, extruded in sec- 
tions like railroad tracks. The color- 
ing is an arbitrary two-tone design 
by the Saarinen office that makes 
the long factory walls look divert- 
ingly three-dimensional. This same 
wall pattern encloses the entire 
plant—factory, executive offices, 
labs, and classrooms. 

This plant’s rural surroundings 


will probably remain rural. Some 
firms move out to the country but 
then enjoy the view of trees only 
for a little while; soon there are 
neon signs between the trees, as the 
city sneaks along after its manufac- 
turing citizens. Between IBM and 
Rochester, however, there is an un- 
derstanding. IBM wanted Rochester 
for its people and general location. 
Rochester wanted IBM for its op- 
portunities in payroll and prestige. 
A citizens’ committee which had 
been formed to attract industry to 
the city and its outlying towns ar- 
ranged the marriage between the 
willing parties, and dowered it by 
zoning only this parcel for indus- 
trial construction, not the land 
around it. 


Building blocks for the 
factory's checkerboard 
design came in three 
sizes: large ones for 
manufacturing areas, a 
middle-sized one for the 
cafeteria, and smaller 
rectangles for offices, 
labs, and classrooms. The 
factory represents a ma- 
jor departure from the 
conventional, single-block 
type of “modern” plant. 
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ARCHITECT: Eero Saarinen & Associates. 
STRUCTURAL, MECHANICAL, AND ELECTRICAL. 
ENGINEERS: Smith, Hinchman & Grylls. 
OTHER ENGINEERS: The Chester Engineers. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Johnson, Drake & 
Piper, Inc. 


Manufacturing area is a maze of pre- 
cision machinery, but its height and simple 
construction give it a calm air. 


Two hues of porcelain enamel, applied on 
the aluminum panels of the curtain wall, 
were fired in a single operation. They give 
the flat panels a shadowed, three-dimen- 
sional appearance, 


Wall section shows how neoprene gas- 
kets grip and seal the glass and the alu- 
minum-surfaced panels. Largest of these 
are 4 by 8 feet. In the office section the 
interior finish is a vinyl-metal laminate. 
The thin panel has good insulating quali- 
ties (U factor: 0.241). 


Glass-walled corridor is also a runway 
for overhead piping from block to block. 


Reception area, simply finished and fur- 
nished, is a good stage for company dis- 
plays. This plant employs 1,500 people, 
has 280,000 square feet of manufacturing 
space, 288,000 square feet for other uses. 


Spare, slim structure of the buildings 
is not even laden with a signboard. In- 
stead IBM's symbol is displayed on the 
earthen embankment out front. END 
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Technology 


TRANSLUCENT PANELS of re- 
inforced polyester or acrylic 
represent plastics’ widest use in 
building, e.g., skylighting, wall 
siding, partitions. Roof of Our 
Lady of Lourdes Pavilion (right) 
in Burlington, Wisconsin, is cov- 
ered with reinforced polyester. 


AT BRUSSELS FAIR, roof atop 
the U.S. Pavilion (right) consists 
of 2,100 sandwich panels, com- 
posed of aluminum frames and 
reinforced translucent plastic 
sheets. Panels are jointed by a 
flexible system of clips, tee ex- 
trusions, and bolts. 
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New chemicals and new ideas are changing 


some of yesterday's concepts of roof construction. 


Age of the plastic roof 


SITE-CAST PLASTIC ROOF. In 
Oregon, Architect H. H. Waech- 
ter is experimenting with cast-in- 
place plastics in a small parabolic 
roof (sketched above). Skins of 
reinforced polyester enclose an 
insulating layer of plastic foam; 
panels are 1/5 inches thick. 
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The chemical industry is assaulting 
the building field with some startling 
new concepts of roof construction. The 
innovations range from such spectacu- 
lar structures as the huge plastic 
doughnut which hangs over the U.S. 
Pavilion at the Brussels World's Fair 
(opposite page, bottom, and page 104), 
to the less daring but more functional 
developments in plastic roof compo- 
nents shown on the following pages. 

The roof of the Brussels Pavilion is 
probably the boldest plastie roof yet 
built. It is not a design which is likely 
to be copied, because its 2,100 sand- 
wich panels— formed of aluminum 
frame and glass-fiber-reinforced plastic 
—were built to meet the very distinct 
demands of easy dismantlement. But 
the structure's popularity and technical 
success has dramatized the capabilities 
of plastic roofing materials. 

U. S. designers, for example, are cur- 
rently considering the possibilities of 
similar plastics for use in thin-shell 
roof structures. Out in Oregon, Archi- 
tect H. H. Waechter is experimenting 
with a revolutionary reinforced polyes- 
ter roof which is cast at the building 
site (sketches, left). A thin layer of 
glass-fiber-reinforced polyester is cast 
on a wood form; over this skin a 
thicker layer of plastic foam is sprayed 
or shaped from preformed planks; then 
a second layer of reinforced polyester 
is cast over the foam core, forming a 
second skin of the sandwich. 

Both the Brussels building and this 
cast-in-place system are radical exten- 
sions of a plastics application which 
has been common in building for more 
than a decade: the plastic skylight. 
Within the next couple of years, an 
abundance of new roofing materials, 
with properties vastly superior to those 
of the traditional materials of today, 
may be expected to come on the mar- 
ket. Many of these, stemming from 
research within the chemical industry, 
will stimulate new design concepts in 
architecture. Indeed, the significance of 
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these developments in chemistry is 
vastly heightened by the fact that there 
is a fast-growing trend in architecture 
toward free-form shapes—like hyper- 
bolic paraboloids and the shells. Only 
by embracing these new chemicals can 
many of these shapes be made practi- 
cable as well as esthetic. 

None of the new materials discussed 
on the following pages was known to 
building ten years ago, yet several of 
these synthetic materials are in wide 
use now, e.g. the thin, tough, vinyl 
films, which provide excellent vapor 
barriers within a roof's body, and the 
colored synthetic rubbers, which serve 
as surface coatings on roof shapes that 
would be too steep for conventional ma- 
terials, such as asphalt, which would 
slide off. Thus, one advantage of these 
two materials, as well as other mate- 
rials still in development, such as foam- 
in-place insulating plastics, is their 
ability to conform to architecture's new 
shapes. And architects are urging their 
early cultivation in order to free them- 
selves from design restrictions. 


A $35 million fire 


But it is fire, more than esthetic 
demand, which is fomenting the revo- 
lution in roofing. Indeed, the most sig- 
nificant event in roofing within the past 
decade was probably the fire which de- 
stroyed General Motors' $35 million 
automobile transmission plant in Li- 
vonia, Michigan in 1953. That great 
plant's 114-million square-foot asphalt 
roof fed the fire by dripping combusti- 
ble asphalt into the flames; yet, by ac- 
cepted standards of the time, the roof 
was one of superior quality. Since 
Livonia, traditional methods of roof 
design, and traditional roofing mate- 
rials, have undergone drastic scrutiny. 

The building industry has discovered 
that certain plastics (e.g., polyvinyl 
chloride), can reduce the hazard of fire 
appreciably. And the builders have also 
come to realize that these new plastic 
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materials have certain distinet advan- 
tages, entirely apart from fire retarda- 
tion, over the conventional materials 
that have been used for generations. 
Indeed, plasties generally have contrib- 
uted relatively little as yet to the re- 
duction of fire hazard, and some of the 
new materials are combustible. But 
most of them do not feed fires and 
many are beginning to find acceptabil- 
ity in building because of certain other 
qualities, e.g., pliability, translucence. 

The plastics’ biggest disadvantage 
has been their high cost. Often the 
new materials run two or three times 
the cost of conventional roof materials. 
They have also had to overcome the 
building industry's unfamiliarity with 
them as materials of construction. But 
both these obstacles are diminishing 
as the chemicals gain wider use. 

And when chemists and contractors 
learn to spray entire roofs in place, 
in any shape, any color, any size, with- 
out the expensive formwork required 
for concrete, the role of plastics in roof- 
ing will be assured. Architects describe 
this prospect hopefully as "plastic 
sprayed on chicken wire." Says Archi- 
tect William Caudill: *We need a ma- 
terial which will serve both as a roof 
and a ceiling, that will help us solve 
the joint problem—something that will 
perform like concrete but perform bet- 
ter, cheaper, look better, and weigh 
less." And C. Theodore Larson, profes- 
sor of architecture at the University of 
Michigan, is looking for a flexible mate- 
rial which "can be tucked around the 
structure like a bed sheet.” Far from 
being outlandish, these wished-for ma- 
terials may be only a year or so away: 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas, for example, 
is now developing a single member 
waterproofing membrane—either color- 
able or self-colored—for thin-shell roof 
structures. And certain chemical pro- 
ducers, though less inclined to reveal 
the nature or extent of their work, in- 
dicate active interest in the develop- 
ment of such a material. 
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Flashing, insulation, 


and vapor barriers: 
the unseen plastics 


The plastic materials shown on these 
two pages are the more conventional 
plastic roof components that have come 
into wide use over the past decade—as 
insulation, vapor barriers, and flashing. 
Before the development of polyvinyl 
chloride sheet (opposite page) and poly- 
ethylene, it was virtually impossible to 
construct a roof which performed prop- 
erly as a vapor barrier; today, many 
roofs are constructed using these ma- 
terials, including conventional, built-up 
roofs; the plastic sheet prevents water 
vapor from passing into the insulation 
either from the inside or outside. This 
is an important consideration in air- 
conditioned structures, because exces- 
sive moisture migration into the insu- 
lation can cause deterioration of the 
roof. 


PLASTIC FLASHING, applied here to cor- 
rugated building surface and vent stack, is a 
thermoplastic sheet of vinylidene chloride co- 
polymer. Only elements required to install it: 
scissors and solvent, which acts as a bond. 
Material is fire-retardant, resists acids and 
alkalies, gas and oil. One of the first buildings 
to use it will be the Pan American terminal 
at Idlewild. 


The foam plastics, though only slight- 
ly used as insulation in roofing today, 
are expected to pour into new con- 
struction in sharply increasing volume 
in the next two years. By 1960 building 
use is expected to reach 60 million 
tons a year. Of the ten or so families 
of foams (FORUM, March 1957), only 
one, polystyrene (photos, right), has 
been available to builders very long, 
and its principal applications so far 
have been outside the building field, as 
insulation in refrigeration cars and ice- 
houses. Lately, however, polystyrene 
foam has been gaining rapidly in build- 
ing as a sandwich panel core and is 
finding growing acceptance as a perime- 
ier and cavity wall insulation, as well 
as an insulation-plaster base. Dow 
Chemical Co., its leading developer, has 
offered it as roof insulation material. In 
most respects, polystyrene foam com- 
pares favorably with other roof insu- 
lators, such as wood fiber board and 
foamed glass. One of its principal ad- 
vantages is its closed-cell structure, 
which makes it nonabsorbent. Its chief 
deterrent in roofing thus far is the fact 
that it shrinks if hot-mopped with as- 
phalt, thus reducing the effective insu- 
lation thickness. But Dow is ready to 
introduce a new roof board, also based 
on polystyrene, which will overcome 
this disadvantage. 

Other foams, such as the vinyls and 
the phenolics, also look promising for 
roofing use (see chart, page 149). One 
or more of these, including polystyrene, 
may soon be developed for foam-in- 
place application as insulation, a tech- 
nique which would eliminate the need 
for joints between sections of insula- 
tion, as well as reduce the cost of large, 
bulk shipments. Urethane foam—a new- 
comer in the field—can be foamed in 
place now, using a portable spray unit 
and two resinous compounds; the resins 
react upon contact with each other, 
foaming up in a matter of seconds. 
U.S. Steel has used urethane panels in 
two commercial buildings and is experi- 
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menting with them in prefab house 
paneling. But the problem remains that 
the technique of applying the material 
is diffieult to master and, furthermore, 
it is costly: about twice as expensive 
as installing foamed styrene board. 

Another roof component that may 
soon be made of plastic is flashing. 
Heretofore, flashings were made almost 
exclusively of felt and a small group of 
metals: copper, lead, aluminum. But for 
the past nine years, Dow Chemical has 
watched the behavior of a plastic flash- 
ing—developed by Dow—on the roofs 
of a number of its own buildings, in 
Michigan, Texas, Louisiana, and else- 
where. According to Dow, this viny- 
lidene chloride copolymer sheet displays 
characteristics which seem clearly 
superior to felt and metals. For ex- 
ample, the plastic sheet is waterproof, 
weather-resistant, conforms to nearly 
any contour, and forms a waterproof 
seal around nails driven through it. Its 
cost to the roofing contractor is about 
50 cents per square foot, which is more 
than the cost of felt or aluminum, but 
less than that of copper or lead. Dow has 
been marketing the material for about 
a year; one of the first structures on 
which it will be used is the Pan Ameri- 
can terminal building (Architects: Tip- 
petts-Abbett-MeCarthy-Stratton) at the 
new Idlewild Airport. Dow is reported 
to have guaranteed it for 15 years. 

These materials—insulation, vapor 
barriers, and flashing—are the unseen 
components in the roof; they lack the 
instant esthetic appeal of certain other 
roof elements, such as the translucence 
of reinforced panels and the wide color 
range of the synthetic rubbers, for their 
function is simply one of providing a 
good, weather-tight, fire-retardant roof, 
while the function of the other compo- 
nents is esthetic. But the advent of 
the unseen plasties is as significant as 
any development in the field, for it 
enables construction of high-quality 
roofs, worthy of the buildings they 
cover. 
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VAPOR BARRIER of polyvinyl chloride 
sheet (photos left) is applied to roof surface 
before insulation is put down, preventing 
moisture migration from within the building 
into the insulation. This vinyl material is 
fire-retardant, making possible a much more 
fire-safe structure than would be possible with 
conventional roofing materials. 


FOAM INSULATION. Foamed styrene has 
been used as roof insulation only recently; 
one limitation has been foam's tendency to 
shrink under hot-mopped asphalt. But new 
foam board, developed by Dow Chemical, will 
stand up under hot-mopping. More insulating 
foams (see chart, page 149) are being de- 
veloped by other firms. 
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Chemical rooftops: 
plastics and elastomers 
cover the free forms 


The two buildings shown in these 
photographs illustrate still another 
group of chemical compounds which 
are gaining prominence in roof con- 
struction, i. e., the roof coatings. Be- 
cause of its unusual shape, the concrete 
roof of the Santa Maria Reina church 
(top photo) had to be covered with a 
chemical compound. A conventional 
roofing material would not have ad- 
hered. The church, in Ponce, Puerto 
Rico, designed by O'Kelly & Mendez, is 
sprayed with two layers of a synthetic 
rubber-based paint, 6 mils thick, deve- 
loped by du Pont. The University of 
Illinois Assembly Hall (right), designed 
by Harrison & Abramovitz and soon to 
be built in Urbana, Illinois, will have a 
plastic coating on its concrete shell— 
either a synthetic rubber compound or 
a vinyl. Few buildings have used these 
new materials (another example is 
Minoru Yamasaki's American Concrete 
Institute headquarters building, in De- 
troit, shown on page 162) and, indeed, 
those which have are unusual struc- 
tures, demanding surfacing materials 
with extraordinary properties, such as 
thinness, nonfading colors. 

One reason for the spray-on plastics" 
limited use is their high cost, which is 
usually two to three times that of con- 
ventional roof coatings, such as felt and 
asphalt. For this reason alone, the 
chemical coatings are likely to be used 
sparingly in flat roof construction for 
quite a few years to come. But in thin- 
shell construction, which is now gain- 
ing broad architectural recognition, 
these materials carry overwhelming ad- 
vantages; their still limited use in this 
field is probably due to the building 
industry’s ignorance of their character- 
istics, which are outlined below and in 
the chart on the opposite page. 

The synthetic rubbers. Still the best 
known of these is neoprene, which has 
been used for more than a quarter- 
century in shoe soles, white tire side- 
walls, telephone wires. Only recently 
has neoprene been “discovered” as a 
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roofing material, though it has good 
roof-surface properties. It will not be- 
come brittle at low temperatures, well 
below —40 degrees Fahrenheit, and will 
not melt or flow at temperatures as 
high as 250 degrees Fahrenheit. Its 
greatest deterrents as a roof material 
are its tendency, in lighter colors, to 
darken slowly under exposure to sun- 
light, and its relatively high cost— 
about twice the cost of conventional 
built-up roofing in place. 

A new synthetic rubber, called 
Hypalon, does not discolor in sunlight 
and has a much broader range of colors 
than neoprene. This elastomer, devel- 
oped by du Pont, has been used for 
the past three years as a synthetic 
rubber base for roof coatings in the 
Caribbean area (e.g., on the roof of the 
church above). The first major applica- 
tion in the U. S. will be on the wing- 
shaped roof of Eero Saarinen’s Trans- 
World Airlines terminal at Idlewild 
airport. Its principal disadvantage is 
its high in-place cost: about twice that 
of neoprene. In an effort to make both 
these materials competitive with other 
surfacing materials in conventional 


PLASTIC COATINGS atop roofs of Puerto 
Rican church (left) and Illinois University 
hall (below) make these roof shapes both 
practicable and esthetic. Conventional coat- 
ings would slide off roofs’ steep slopes. Church 
is coated with a spray-on synthetic-rubber- 
based compound; hall, yet to be built, will 
have same coating or a spray-on vinyl. 


roof structures, du Pont has been 
working with a number of engineering 
companies to develop new application 
techniques; for example, they are work- 
ing with the Gates Engineering Co., of 
Wilmington, Delaware, on prefabri- 
cated roof panels for houses which are 
coated with 12 mils of synthetic rubber 
compound. 

The vinyl sprays. These are the well- 
known “mothballing” plastics, an out- 
growth of the postwar naval operation, 
when some 2,200 warships were sprayed 
with a protective coating of vinyl. In 
building, the vinyl sprays have been 
used principally as patching compounds, 
around gutters, valleys, flashings. They 
have good physical properties for roof- 
ing: excellent elasticity, good adhesion 
to most any dry surface, good abrasion 
resistance and, most important, good 
weather resistance. Their chief disad- 
vantages appear to be their inability to 
retain flexibility under excessive ex- 
posure to utraviolet solar rays, and a 
tendency to lose adhesion if subjected 
to too much expansion and contraction. 

The acrylics and epowies. Both are 
promising spray-on roof-coating mate- 
rials, although neither has yet had the 
field testing given to the synthetic rub- 
bers and vinyls. The acrylics, for ex- 
ample, commonly used in sheet form as 
room skylighting, are known to have 
excellent weather resistance, though 
they often lack the flexibility of the 
vinyls and synthetic rubbers. The 
epoxies, which are excellent adhesive 
materials, gaining wide use in aircraft 
construction, have very good strength 
characteristics as roof coatings, but 
the chemists must develop additives 
to make them less brittle if they are 
to become important roofing materials. 

The significance of these develop- 
ments, beyond the inroads made thus 
far by all of the chemical compounds 
in building, is the fact that research 
is being turned to roof construction, 
an area of building which badly needs 
new ideas and new materials. END 


ROOF INSULATION 


Phenolic 
foam 


Urethane 
foam 


Prefoamed 
styrene 


Beaded 
styrene 


Styrene 
beads 
plus epoxy 


The new chemicals used in roof construction 


Uses and potential 


Most uses to date have been outside the building field, e.g. 
in refrigeration. Ingredients are mixed in liquid form, foamed 
in place. If strength can be increased, especially in lower den- 
sities, the phenolics will be good insulators in core sandwiches. 


Still experimental. Work is under way on rigid foams for sand- 
wich cores and as sprayed or poured-in-place foaming insula- 
tion, especially in hard-to-reach spaces, e.g, around steam 
lines. Experimentation going on for shell structures. 


Styrene boards are used for insulation in roofing, side walls. 
Cost of low-density foams is competitive with many insulating 
materials, Standard varieties support combustion, but foam 
can be made self-extinguishing at higher cost. 


Major use now is nonbuilding, but building experimentation 
goes on: for sandwich cores and complex curved shapes. Beads 
are expanded in place by heat, usually steam. 


Epoxy liquid is mixed with beads of styrene; as the epoxy 
cures, it gives off heat, causing beads of styrene to foam. Still 
developmental, technique looks promising for structura! sand- 
wiches and complex curved shapes. 


ROOF COATINGS: FOR WEATHER PROTECTION AND COLOR 


Vinyl 
spray 


Acrylic 


emulsion 


Neoprene 


Hypalon 


Urethane 


Epoxy 


ROOF SHEETING: FOR VAPOR BARRIERS, SKYLIGHTS, AND FLASHING 


Vinyl 
sheet 


Acrylic 
sheet 


Reinforced 
plastics 


Polyethylene 


Vinylidene 
chloride 


First used ten years ago for ''cocooning" of naval vessels. 
Vinyl is formulated with solvents, fillers, pigments, then sprayed 
on surface; may need occasional renewal coating. Coat is slow- 
burning or self-extinguishing, depending upon ingredients. 


This plastic is sprayed, brushed, or troweled over roof, e.g., 
concrete or gravel. It is mixed with fillers, such as chopped 
glass or crushed silica, which reduce acrylic's combustibility. 
First installations were made about five years ago. 


This sprayed-on synthetic rubber is one of the few polymeric 
materials with a long proven history of outdoor durability. 
Major building uses to date include rubber gasketing, wire 
insulation, but roofing applications have been limited. 


This spray-on or brush-on synthetic rubber has been used on 
roofs in the Caribbean, as well as on the NAHB research house 
(as a finish surface over neoprene). It appears to have promise 
as a renewing surface, Weathering quality appears to be good. 


Used fairly extensively in Europe as colored coating on concrete 
and wood. Urethane is sprayed after ingredients are mixed, is 
self-hardening and must be used soon after mixing. Good his- 
tory on installations made two to five years ago. 


Still mostly experimental. Epoxy is sprayed on after being 
mixed with other chemicals, can be mixed with fillers, such as 
sand. Self-hardening, must be used soon after mixing. Seldom 
used, to date, in roofing. 


Vinyl sheet is used as a vapor barrier on many roofs today. 
Because material is self-extinguishing, it will not support com- 
bustion; thus, in built-up roof formulation, it prevents hot flam- 
mable roofing materials from dripping into flames, should fire 
break out in building. Longer history in Europe than U.S. 


This is clear or translucent sheet, commonly used flat, corru- 
gated, or in stiffened bubbles. Acrylic has long history of out- 
door applications; some building installations are now 12 years 
old. Exposure tests indicate life expectancy of 20 to 25 years. 


Reinforced polyesters and epoxies can be corrugated, molded, 
formed into flat sheets; also used as sandwich panel facings. 
Some early polyesters weathered poorly; newer formulations 
look better, based on three- to five-year exposure tests. Straight 
polyesters may support combustion; newer chlorinated types 
are self-extinguishing, but less weatherable. 


Polyethylene sheet is bonded to roof, used as vapor barrier. 
Properly formulated, polyethylene has good history of outdoor 
exposure; some applications are now ten years old. Polyethy- 
lene has also been considered for roof flashing applications. 


Sheet bonds to roof, is used mainly as flashing; may find use 
as roof sheeting. In eight-year weathering tests, the material 
has performed well, though tending to lose color. 


Advantages and disadvantages 


Cost in place is about that of low-density styrene. Once ma- 
terial hardens, it will not soften; 250 degrees F. temperature 
tolerance is higher than styrene's. But phenolics tend to be 
brittle and easily crumbled, especially in lower densities. 


Urethane foams rapidly, can be formulated to harden rapidly; 
it bonds well, needs no separate adhesive. Temperature toler- 
ance is high: 250 degrees F. For equal densities, cost is roughly 
twice that of styrene; must be applied quickly. 


Styrene board is easy to handle, has low moisture absorption, 
and is the least expensive of today's foams. But flat boards 
do not easily conform to complex shapes, must be tailored. 
Styrene foam begins to soften at about 175 degrees F. 


Beaded styrene's great asset is ability to foam in place con- 
forming to complex shapes. But external heat source is needed; 
foam will soften at about 175 degrees F. 


The foam conforms to complex shapes. The high-strength epoxy 
forms a strong bond with adjacent materials, e.g., sandwich 
faces; epoxy allows higher temperatures than prefoamed or 
beaded styrene. Cost will be high and good control needed. 


Application is easy and surface is continuous, with no Jointing 
problems; several colors are available. But good bond is de- 
pendent on careful formulation of mix and preparation of sur- 
faces. Vinyl is opaque; color stability depends on pigments. 


Colors range from light to dark; plastic conforms well to odd 
shapes, bonds well if surface is properly prepared. Acrylic in 
this form is opaque and hard, becomes brittle at low tempera- 
tures. 


Good history—20 to 25 years—of long-time weathering; appli- 
cable to irregular surfaces, provided curing is possible. Neoprene 
must be cured by moderate heat, which is done best in a shop. 
Dark colors are best for most durable formulations, 


Hypalon offers a wide color range and good weathering quali- 
ties. Light colors appear to retain stability. This elastomer 
is easily applied to irregular surfaces. In-place cost is about 
25 cents per square foot of surface, at thickness of 18 mils. 


Spray coating is easily applied to irregular surfaces; coating 
can be colored fairly light to dark. Urethane tends to darken 
on exposure to sunlight; color and light stability not yet com- 
pletely ascertained. 


An epoxy coating is easily sprayed onto irregular surface. 
Adhesion is outstanding; weathering resistance is good. But 
application Is difficult, in that epoxy can cause skin rash; also, 
plastic is quick-setting. Epoxies darken, lose gloss. 


Vinyl is flexible, can be applied by technique similar to applica- 
tion of bonded asphaltics. Weathering tests show good results 
on properly formulated sheet for periods of 10 to 15 years, Sheet 
is not so flexible as sprayed-on vinyl, not so easily applied on 
irregular surfaces, 


Plastic can be clear or colored, transparent or translucent. 
Sizes are limited by casting apparatus. Acrylic scratches more 
easily than glass, supports combustion. Exposure can cause 
some loss of strength and embrittlement. 


These are strong, tough, translucent sheets; can be colored. 
Fillers determine degree of light transmission; strength is pro- 
portional to type and quality of fibrous reinforcement, Ma- 
terials provide combination of enclosure, structure, and light 
transmission. Color stability depends on type of resin, quality 
of pigments, and dyes. 


Material is flexible, strong. But it is difficult to bond by 
ordinary methods, and has a relatively low softening tempera- 
ture. (Newer type polyethylene has better temperature stabil- 
ity.) Polyethylene supports combustion. 


Material is tough, with good self-extinguishing characteristics, 
due to plastics's high chlorine content. This sheet is somewhat 
less flexible than sprayed-on materials. 


Source: data prepared with the cooperation of Dr. Albert G. H. Dietz, Massachusetts Institute of "Technology. 
For additional information: Charles Condit, Society of the Plastics Industry, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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marble pillars 


new steel columns. 


OLD BANKERS TRUST BUILDING (left) was stripped 
down to its 12-story steel frame (right). Big, 30-ton 
(above), 
steel frame in the Victorian anomaly, were removed by 
Jacking up the frame above them, replacing them with 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

IS CONDUCTING ITS BUSINESS AS USUAL 

DURING THE COMPLETE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF THIS BUILDING 


supporting part of the old 


LEW nosen 


Remodeling: banking as usual 


A mammoth remodeling 
job is stripping the walls 
and floors from around 
New York’s Bankers Trust 
building for a major 


reconstruction. 
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For weeks the old Bankers Trust on 
the southeast corner of one of New 
York’s busiest intersections, Fifth Av- 
enue and 44th Street, has presented a 
strange sight to New Yorkers: a build- 
ing that is neither coming down nor 
going up, but is being completely re- 
modeled in an extraordinary way. 

The 12-story, granite-faced building, 
vintage 1905, has been stripped down 
to its early steel skeleton. Huge, Ro- 
manesque marble pillars supporting its 
portals and facade, once considered in- 
dispensable to any bank's stability, 
have been removed. And the whole 
structure is being sheathed in today's 
traditional glass-and-aluminum skin, 
with seven additional stories built on 
top and an entirely new section added 
at the rear. Perhaps the most unusual 
feature is that Bankers Trust Co., oc- 
cupying the basement and two lower 
floors, has not skipped a day in its 
banking operations through the whole 
clatter of alterations. 


The motivation behind Bankers 
Trust’s unusual remodeling is one of 
those neighborhood clustering forces 
more potent than any rational plan- 
ning, The Fifth Avenue intersection, 
with a leading bank on each corner, is 
known locally as Bankers’ Corner, and 
it has recently been progressively re- 
built. First, Chase Manhattan moved 
into renovated quarters on the north- 
east corner. Then Bank of New York 
did a handsome, conventional stone- 
faced rebuilding job on the northwest, 
moving temporarily, while the new 
building was going up, into a con- 
veniently vacant bank building on 43rd 
Street and Fifth. On the southwest 
corner, Guaranty Trust is thinking of 
doing the same, and has an optional 
lease on the 43rd Street building as 
temporary quarters. Bankers Trust, 
when it came to consider moderniza- 
tion, decided that, rather than move 
away from Bankers’ Corner even tem- 
porarily, it would stay put while a 


major reconstruction job was done on 
its old building. 


How it was done 


To have the intricate job handled 
professionally, Bankers Trust leased 
the building, which it had owned since 
the late thirties, to Clarson Co., formed 
by Real Estate Operators Ivor B. Clark 
and Erwin S. Wolfson, from whom 
Bankers Trust leased back four floors 
for expansion. The remodeling design 
went to Architects Emery Roth & Sons, 
with Wolfson's Diesel Construction Co. 
as general contractor. 

The first task was to insulate the 
banking quarters from the hubbub that 
would be going on around them. This 
was done by turning the third floor into 
a sturdy, four-ply temporary roof with 
114 inches of concrete topping, using 
the third-floor plumbing for roof 
drainage, and building a temporary 
heat distribution system into the sec- 
ond-floor ceiling. Then heavily insu- 
lated walls were built around the first 
two stories, and measures taken to car- 
ry on air conditioning. All new steel 
was to be welded to reduce noise, and 
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NEW BANKERS TRUST (right), 
sheathed in glass and aluminum, 
will be 19 stories high, with new 
section at rear, Added floors 
above old building, whose original 
frame could support only 17 
stories, are made possible by 
unusual structural scheme (left). 
A big bridge truss (heavy lines) 
will be cantilevered out over the 
old building from new wing, and 
part of the weight of the top 
floors will be hung from this 
truss. 


the lower walls were stripped in two 
weeks to get the most immediate noise 
over with quickly. Thus the bank’s 
business went on in a working cocoon, 
reached by covered passages. 

The most ticklish problem was to re- 
move the 40-foot marble columns, two 
of which, weighing 30 tons apiece, 
largely supported the front of the 
building. This was done by building 
steel frames or stilts on two sides of 
the columns and placing eight big hy- 
draulic jacks on crossbars above, each 
capable of raising 150 tons. The build- 
ing’s 250-ton frame was then jacked 
up a fraction of an inch and locked to 
allow the columns to be removed and 
replaced by steel. The new steel col- 
umns weigh only about 5 tons, yet will 
bear at least 15,000 pounds per square 
inch as against 600 for marble, which 
is some measure of progress. 

To add seven new floors to the struc- 
ture, for a total of about 200,000 square 
feet of rentable space, required careful 
analysis of foundation piers (which are 
on rock) and columns above the second 
floor. It was found that by beefing up 
columns, removing the previous heavy 
roof, using lightweight concrete, and 


p. 


taking advantage of an increase in al- 
lowable stresses since 1905, the struc- 
ture could be built up to 17 floors but 
no farther. To get the two additional 
floors that rental economy demanded, 
a fantastic scheme was worked out. At 
the back of the old structure a 19-floor 
addition is being built from the ground 
up. Using this new structure as an an- 
chor, a big steel truss, 63 feet long and 
14 feet deep, will be cantilevered over 
the old building (see sketch above), 
and from this truss part of the weight 
of the top stories will be hung. 

The total cost of this renovation 
(about $5 million) will be about 90 
per cent of what it would have cost to 
erect an entirely new building on this 
site from scratch. This almost supports 
the firm New Yorker belief that it is 
as cheap to tear down and rebuild as 
to remodel. But Bankers Trust wanted 
it this way. And, not taking into ac- 
count its additional floor, it will come 
out with close to 50 per cent more 
space on its old floors (mainly by mov- 
ing elevators and service core into the 
new addition) and some intangible sav- 
ings in client relations for not having 
budged from Bankers' Corner. END 
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Brief accounts of noteworthy developments 


SYNTHETIC WOOD 


A material has been developed at Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio, which has many of the desirable 
characteristics of wood—it can be 
sawed, nailed, or glued—but not all of 
wood’s shortcomings. Unlike wood, it 
will not change its dimensions with 
changing heat or humidity. 

In some respects, the material is 
similar to common cement-asbestos 
board; it is made from the same mate- 
rials: Portland cement and asbestos, 
plus several others. But the new mate- 
rial is softer and less dense; it weighs 
about 35 pounds per cubic foot. 

Chemist M. Jack Snyder, of Battelle, 
was looking for a material to replace 
the cherry wood blocks used by print- 
ers as mountings for photoengravings; 
cherry wood does not always have the 
dimensional stability required. Battelle 
has been studying the new material 
for nearly two years, in slab sizes up 
to 1 foot by 3 feet by 1 inch thick. 
(Larger slabs could be made, in stand- 
ard wallboard size: 4 feet by 8 feet.) 
It appears that it could be used in 
place of plaster or plywood as a backing 
material for ceramic tile, and as roof 
decking to support asphalt and gravel. 
In large-scale production, Battelle be- 
lieves the material will cost less than 
hardwood, but more than the wood used 
to make ordinary 2 by 4's. And its cost 
could be reduced somewhat, if dimen- 
sional stability were not essential, by 
using an inexpensive fibrous material 
instead of asbestos. 


DEEP-FREEZE THERAPY 


When a toppling crane accidentally put 
a deep dent in an important, horizontal, 
40-foot I-beam in Chase Manhattan 
Bank's rising skyscraper in Lower 
Manhattan, the problem of replace- 
ment got unique surgical treatment. 
The problem was to get a new beam 
in properly stressed, otherwise the 
whole structure might be distorted. 
Foundation Engineers Moran, Proc- 
tor, Mueser & Rutledge worked out 
with Weiskopf & Pickworth, structural 
engineers, an unusual freeze technique 
to apply the stresses, based on the 
known coefficient of expansion in steel. 
After temporary bracing, the damaged 
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beam was cut away and a new beam, 
cut just an eyelash short, was wiggled 
into place. Then a wooden trough was 
built around the new beam and packed 
with dry ice. When, six hours later, 
the beam's temperature was 50 degrees 
colder than the surrounding atmos- 
phere, the beam had shrunk in length 
a precalculated one-eighth of an inch. 
Wedges were then hammered in at both 
ends. When the beam returned to air 
temperature, expanding one-eighth of 
an inch, it was not only firmly in place, 
ready for riveting, but adequately 
stressed, 


WIGWAM AND TEPEE 


Two recent and interesting structures 
suggest that the dome may soon be 
joined by the tepee or wigwam as a 
new structural art form: 


KING SCHAAL 


Wigwam warehouse: A great, tent- 
like storage structure of aluminum 
(picture above) was raised a few 
months ago by Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. to cover a huge stock- 
pile of bauxite ore at its plant in Gra- 
mercy, Louisiana. Formed by a light 
sheathing of corrugated aluminum sid- 
ing and roofing sheet over three big 
hinged arches, made of built-up plate 
girders, the building has a clear span 
783 feet long, 204 feet wide, and 83 
feet high, covering 235,000 square feet 
of area. Sheet was attached with stain- 
less steel screws and neoprene washers 
to purlins and struts spaced 7 feet, 3 
inches on center. The weight of the 
structure worked out to only 13% 
pounds per square foot, and costs to 


$6.40 per square foot. What moved 
Kaiser to this design was that alumi- 
num required no painting and had good 
corrosion resistance to the 132,000-long 
tons of wet bauxite ore to be stored. 

Tepee pavilion: A bathing pavilion 
of plywood hyperbolie paraboloids (pic- 
ture below), designed by Architect Ed 
Stone with the aid of Structural Engi- 
neers Pregnoff & Matheu of San Fran- 
cisco, graces the employee's swimming 
pool at Stuart Co.'s smart, new, fili- 
greed pharmaceutical plant (FORUM, 
April 1958) in Pasadena, California. 
The molded, pagodalike roof is formed 
of ten hyperbolic paraboloid peaked 
sections bolted to a steel frame on posts, 
somewhat like a parasol's ribbed struc- 
ture. It has a surface of 1,970 square 
feet, forming a circle 36 feet in dia- 
meter. 

Berkeley Plywood Co. of Oakland, 
California molded the big roof units 
on a hyperbolic paraboloid jig, laying 
down four layers of exterior-grade fir 
plywood, held with spot nails and resor- 
cinal glue. Outside layers were resin 
overlaid to provide a smooth, plastic- 
like surface. After curing for 24 hours, 
each unit was removed and tested under 
a 25-pound-per-square-inch load, show- 
ing negligible deflection. At $3 per 
square foot, including labor, transporta- 
tion, and erection, the plywood roof 
structure cost less than aluminum, 
steel, or concrete. Aluminum would 
have cost more than twice as much. 
Berkeley's engineers think there is a 
future for plywood in larger struetures 
of the same type. If pieces are not bent 
to such tight radii as in the Stuart 
pavilion, they say, the in-place cost of 
plywood paraboloids could be as low 
as $1 per square foot. END 


Close-ups 


A focus on current architecture 


PHOTOS: MARVIN RAND 


STAIRCASE SCHOOL 


In one area of fast-growing 
Manhattan Beach, California, 
offieials discovered that the 
only school site available — 
without actually removing 
houses—lay across a shifting 
sand dune 150 feet high. 
Faced with this challenge 
(and a come-on land price of 
less than $3,000), Architects 
Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Men- 
denhall worked out their new 
$411,000 Ladera (“Hillside”) 
school in four compact steps. 
Each step has three class- 
rooms poised lightly on retain- 
ing walls and joined to the 
next by ramps and stairs. 
Safely fenced circulation and 
play space is provided right 
outside the classrooms, which 
are open to the east, high- 
walled toward the west sun 
and ocean wind. 


CONCRETE SHOWPIECE 


In an exuberance of detail per- 
haps too rich for so small a 
building, the new $275,000 
headquarters for the American 
Concrete Institute in Detroit 
shows off some of the versa- 
tility of ACI’s favorite mate- 
rial. Cantilevered out from the 
concrete walls of a skylighted 
centra] corridor, a sharply 
crinkled concrete roof shelters 
the offices. Below the windows 
are precast panels and, below 
them, precast grilles which 
light the basement conference 
and service areas. Other pre- 
cast units are used on the end 
walls and fence. Architects: 
Yamasaki, Leinweber & Assoc. 


PARKING PENTHOUSE 


For most city dwellers a pent- 
house view and a place to park 
must remain the stuff of 
dreams. In this Pittsburgh 
building, however, employees 
of Bond & Starr (advertising 
and public relations) may 
drive to work, park under 
their desks, and ascend by ele- 
vator to offices overlooking 
Gateway Center Park. The of- 
fice floor, conceived by Archi- 
tect John Schurko, was added 
above a six-deck private park- 
ing garage at a cost of $185,- 
000, and leased by its owner 
to B&S and another tenant. 
Betting the view against 
vertigo, Schurko extended win- 
dows to the floor. 
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PHOTOS: NEWMAN SCHMIDT 


PHOTOS ; ART WUPY 


FLAG-WAVING BANK 


Out in California, Sunday sail- 
ors can identify this little 
branch bank a nautical mile 
away by its colorful, two-story 
mural, which spells out in in- 
ternational code pennants 
"Bank of America Sausalito 
Cal." Facing one of San Fran- 
cisco Bay's busiest yacht har- 
bors, the glazed-tile mural is 
set off by walls of brown- 
stained California redwood and 
by steel columns and beams 
painted the same orange-red 
as the Golden Gate bridge. 
Windows are tinted to reduce 
water-reflected glare. Archi- 
tects: Wurster, Bernardi & 
Emmons, 


Close-ups 


cont'd 


GARDEN-CENTERED OFFICES 


Behind a 50-foot steel pipe 
tower which displays its in- 
itials in revolving neon, this 
new headquarters for Benton 
County's Public Utility District 
No. 1 in Kennewick, Wash- 
ington casts a kindly eye on 
customers. Bill-paying house- 
wives enter a broad, deep-set 
portico facing a landscaped 
inner court and fountain pool 


visible from offices on three 
sides. On the fourth side is an 
auditorium for demonstrating 
electrical appliances. The 
structure is of round wood 
columns, laminated beams, and 
wood roof deck; cement asbes- 
tos wall panels are brightly 
painted. Architects: Bassetti & 
Morse; landscape architects: 
Eckbo, Royston & Williams. 


mts 
-— mnl 


Toledo Express Airport Terminal fabricated with 225 tons of USS Structural Steel. Owner: City of Toledo; Architects 
and Engineers: Charles L. Barber & Associates, Toledo, Ohio; Consulting Engineers: H. A. Stepleton & Associates, Toledo, 
Ohio; Consulting Engineer: Porter W. McDonnell, Toledo, Ohio; Fabricator: Art Iron & Wire Works, Inc., Toledo, Ohio: 
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construction of Toledo Express Airport Terminal 


This building had to go up in a hurry —that's one of the 
main reasons it was framed with USS Structural Steel. 
The design was straightforward and clean, so the 225 
tons of steel could be delivered directly from stock. 

Shop connections were welded and field connections 
bolted. The rigid frame steel construction offers strength, 
safety, economy of erection and minimum maintenance. 
It also gave a lot of design freedom, for it simplified the 
application of glass panel exterior walls. 


Why it pays to use structural steel 

- It is the strongest, yet most economical of load-bearing 
materials. 

+ Structural steel will withstand more abuse than other 
structural materials, effectively resisting tension, tor- 
sion, compression and shear. 

+ Once enclosed in buildings it lasts indefinitely —with- 
out maintenance. 


+ It can be riveted, bolted or welded . . . 
in any weather. 


and erected 
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QUICK DELIVERIES: 


Recent expansion of production facilities assures quick 
deliveries and continuing availability of USS Steel 
Shapes and Plates to accommodate the increasing de- 
mands of the construction industry. Just call the near- 
est office of United States Steel. The telephone number 
is listed in local directories. 

For your copy of *USS Steel Shapes and Plates," a 
handbook containing details, dimensions and weights, 
write to United States Steel Corporation, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


USS is a registered trademark 


United States Stee! Corporation — Pittsburgh 
Columbia-Geneva Steel — San Francisco 
Tennessee Coal & Iron — Fairfield, Alabama 
United States Stee! Supply — Stee! Service Centers 
United States Steel Export Company 


United States Steel 
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there's EXT. 


when the 
RESON 
automatic 


opens and closes 
the door 


The RIXSON automatic has been carefully 
engineered to offer many new advantages 
of safety and function. It opens the door by 
hydraulic power and closes the door by 
hydraulic power—no springs required. A 


_dryesump-system avoids damage from fluid 


leakage on floor. 


The RIXSON automatic is completely con- 
cealed in the floor—no arms or other hard- 
ware are visible. In addition to mat actuated 
styles, the automatic can be actuated by 
floor, desk or wall switch. 


| y 

| 

| 

l a 
If a person steps on safety ! If person is on safety mat, 
mat after door is in opening another person stepping on 
swing, door will not strike actuating mat will not cause 


him, but will STOP. door to swing open. 


If a person walks off safety A break-a-way that allows 
mat and then, while door is | doors operating IN to be 
closing, steps back on mat, forced OUT in emergency (if 
door will stop and not swing | there are no door stops) is 
suddenly open. | standard equipment. 


A safety trip prevents motor from runnin 
continuously and avoids danger of overheating. 


Rixson engineers will gladly work with you on your 
original plans or special applications. Complete tem- 
plate and installation instructions furnished. 


Write for complete description and details 


THE OSCAR C. COMPANY 


9100 west belmont avenue © franklin park, illinois 
CANADIAN PLANT: 43 racine road * rexdale, ontario 


Two versatile framing systems . . . unique Swiss toilet 


... aluminum soundproofing ... portable gutter-maker 


LOW-COST ALUMINUM JOINTS 
expedite metal frame assembly 


A wide variety of permanent or portable 
metal frame structures—from pavilions, 
hangars, and warehouses to carports, scaf- 
folds, and storage or display racks—can 
be assembled quickly, and at low cost with 
Italian-made Jiffy-Joints, a series of 
simple, cast-aluminum sockets recently in- 
troduced in this country. Designed for any 
type of metal tubing or pipe, each Jiffy- 
Joint consists of two or more sections 
and a key. To lock the joint the key is 
merely tightened with an Allen wrench. 
Because the system requires no welding 
or threaded connections, assembly and 
disassembly is fast and easy; and because 
there are more than 25 different shapes 
available (ranging from simple L's and 
T's to complex angles) myriad designs can 
be built from stock joints. Jiffy-Joints fit 
3%, 1, 156, and 1% inch pipe. Cost per 
joint: 75 cents to $1. 

Manufacturer: Feal, Milan, Italy. U. S. 
Distributor: Reynolds Feal Corp., 68 Wall 
St., New York 5, N.Y. 


HINGE-TYPE FASTENING 
speeds building framework assembly 


A few men working with only hammers 
and a crane can quickly erect the new 
tubular steel building framework made 
by Swiss-Fabricating Inc. of Pittsburgh. 
The time-and-labor-saving element in the 
system is the Swiss-Lok, a simple square 
pin-and-bracket device (see drawings be- 
low) which is used, much like a door 
hinge, to connect all members. Bolting is 
needed only at the foundations, and no 
field cutting, riveting, or welding is neces- 
sary, for all members are factory fabri- 
cated to specifications and arrive on the 
site ready for assembly. During assembly, 
the trusses are lifted to position by a 
crane and secured to the columns: a Swiss- 
Lok pin is merely hammered in at each 
end of the truss. For longer spans, butting 
truss halves are first pinned at the “key- 
stone" and then raised as a unit. Though 
engineered to serve primarily as heavy- 
duty framework for permanent structures, 
the Swiss-Lok system can be easily un- 
locked and dismantled. Approximate ma- 
terial cost: for a 60 by 300 foot building: 
90 cents to $1 per square foot of floor area. 
Manufacturer: Swiss Fabricating Inc., 
Camp Horne Rd., Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 


continued on page 168 
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PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


LET US HELP YOU 
PIN DOWN THAT NEW 
WESTERN PLANT 


We realize that in selecting a plant site you have many 
factors to consider. 


Transportation, of course, is of major importance and in 
the western territory served by Union Pacific you are 
assured of the finest in reliable freight service—and 
passenger transportation. 


When it comes to specific information regarding western 
industrial properties, we are prepared to furnish, upon 
request, data pertinent to your requirements. 


May we suggest that you contact your nearest Union 
Pacific office or get in touch with us direct. We will be 
pleased to cooperate fully. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Products 


cont'd 


FULLY AUTOMATIC TOILET 
designed as aid for sick and aged 


This unique Swiss-made toilet, called the 
Clos-o-mat, is being marketed throughout 
Europe and may soon be distributed in 
the U.S. Particularly suitable for hos- 
pitals and homes for the aged, the toilet 
eliminates the use of the hands and toilet 
paper in the cleansing of the anal region. 
Operation is simple. The seated user 
presses a foot knob, and instantly a nozzle 


built into the closet moves into position 
and sprays a warm-water douche or jet 
for about 15 seconds. Then the water 
gradually turns cold, the foot knob is 
released, and a warm-air dryer comes 
into operation and stays on until the lid 
is closed. Conventional flushing of the 
closet takes place simultaneously with the 
cleansing process which, in all, requires 
about 2% minutes. The toilet's warm-air 
unit, warm-water heater, and pressure 
pump are located below the flush tank. 
Clos-o-mat cost in Europe: about $450. 

Manufacturer: Hans Maurer, Zolliker- 
berg-Zurich, Switzerland. 


MULTIPURPOSE ADHESIVE 
is odorless and nonflammable 


A new contact bond adhesive developed 
for applying plastic laminates to walls, 
counter tops, and furniture is said to be 
nonflammable and essentially odorless— 
advantages that make it suitable for re- 
modeling work in public areas. Known as 
Safe-Bond, it is said to have a spread 
rate twice that of conventional adhesives. 
It can be brushed, sprayed, or rolled on; 
application tools can be cleaned with soap 
and water. Cost per gallon: $7.50 to $10. 
Manufacturer: Formica Corp., 4614 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOAMED ALUMINUM 
manufactured for acoustical cores 


Slabs, blocks, and sheets of aluminum 
foam in densities ranging from 12 to 60 
pounds per cubic foot are now being pro- 
duced by the Foamalum Corporation of 
LaSalle, Illinois. When cut open, a chunk 
of the new metal, with its bubble-filled 
texture and smooth outside crust, looks 
like a loaf of pumpernickel. It is about as 
light in weight as balsa wood. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, it will be soon 


used as a rigid acoustical core material 
for doors, partitions, and curtain-wall 
panels—and for ceiling tiles. Rust-, rot-, 
warp-, and insectproof, aluminum foam 
can be nailed, sawed, drilled, or cemented. 
Key foaming agent used in the manu- 
facturing is Zirconium Hydride, a costly 
(about $9 per pound) chemical which ac- 
counts, in part, for the product's relatively 
high price: from $1 to $2.25 per pound 
as compared with 24 cents for ordinary 
aluminum. 

Manufacturer: Foamalum Corp. Box 
448, LaSalle, III. 


ROOF-LONG, SEAMLESS GUTTERS 
fabricated by portable machine 


When rolls of sheet aluminum, copper, 
galvanized steel, or zinc are fed into one 
end of the electrically powered Rima 
Universal (below), a continuous, seamless 
gutter emerges from the other end at a 


rate of 6 to 7 feet per minute. Thus, 
according to the manufacturer, a sheet 
metal or building contractor using the 
new machine (either in the shop or on the 
job) can fabricate-to-size and install a 
roof-long gutter in one-fifth the time 
required just to install a conventional 
gutter composed of 10-foot sections. Such 
a saving of time and labor is possible 
because there is no assembly of separate 
pieces, and there are no joints to weld, 
solder, or slip together. In addition, there 
is no scrap loss, as gutters are made to 
the exact length needed. And because 
there are no joints to work loose from 
expansion and contraction, the installed 
gutter should last longer than conven- 
tional types. 

continued on page 170 
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GRIFFIN-GRIP HINGE” 
“IT LOCKS THE PIN IN” 


THE SECURITY HINGE THAT’S EASY TO INSTALL 


When the Griffin Grip Hinge is closed, the hard- 
ened steel ball is locked into the groove in the 
hinge pin. Makes it impossible to remove the pin. 
EASY TO INSTALL—No more unscrewing and 
screwing easy-to-lose set screws. Doors are hung 
faster than any standard non-removable pin 
hinge when you specify new Griffin-Grip Hinge. 
NEW Griffin-Grip is available on all ball-bearing 
and all template hinges 4” and larger im all 
standard hardware finishes. Specify GG for the 
impregnable Griffin-Grip hinge ‘it locks the 
pin in’. 


GRIFFIN MFG. CO. + ERIE, PA. 


_. GRIFFIN 
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beauty and security 


the pygmee rolling counter door 


This is Balfour's new pygmee rolling counter door; it is a new 
concept in counter closure design. 


From its extruded alumilited curtain to its ingeniously concealed 
hardware and minimum space requirements, the pygmee has 
been designed to blend with the dignity, elegance and grace 

of contemporary architecture. 


From the exclusive security features of its guides and 
bottom bar to its "'silent-glide'" nylon bands and precision 
balancing, the pygmee has been designed to achieve 

the ultimate in utility and security. 


The pygmee rolling counter door is custom built to your 
specifications for counter closures in ticket offices, banks, hotels, 
cafeterias, concession stands . . . wherever maximum 

security features must conform with the smart, clean lines 

of today's architecture. 

You'll find full specification data on the new pygmee door in 


Sweet's Files. Or, for your personal copy of the pygmee catalog, 
write to Walter Balfour today. 


Products 


cont'd 


Developed by sheet metal engineers in 
Germany, the Rima Universal is now be- 
ing marketed in this country in one 
compact (9 feet long by 2% feet wide 
by 2% feet high), 650-pound unit that 
can be transported from job to job. Cost: 
about $2,800. 

Manufacturer: Malden Research and 
Development Co., 1180 Main St., Malden 
48, Mass, 


CRANE BOOM GUARD 
prevents power line accidents 


When a crane operator accidentally swings 
the crane boom into high voltage power 
lines, the result is almost always instant 
death for him and for anyone holding 
the load line. A patented safety device, 
developed by Little Rock Inventor Arthur 
Thomas, has been put on sale to eliminate 
such accidents—and to save the many 
man-hours spent disconnecting and recon- 
necting power lines around construction 
sites. Essentially the Saf-T-Boom (below) 
is a rugged guard screen that can be 


bolted on, or taken off, any standard crane 
in about ten minutes. Made up of plastic- 
coated, % -inch steel pipe and heavy-duty 
electrical insulators, it protects the top, 
sides, and front of the boom. Though the 
boom’s underside must be left unguarded 
(any protection there would interfere with 
the crane's operation), the Saf-T-Boom 
is reportedly 95 per cent effective, as al- 
most all short circuits occur when the 
boom is swinging up or sideways. Two 
models are available: one a 250-pound 
unit designed for 20-ton and larger cranes, 
the other a 200-pound unit for smaller 
cranes. They sell for $625 and $575, re- 
spectively. 

Manufacturer: Saf-T-Boom Ince, 422 
Pyramid Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 


VINYL WINDOW SHEETING 
reduces heat and glare 


An economical way to reduce window heat 
and glare in factories, schools, offices, or 
hospitals has been developed by Toch 
Brothers of Staten Island, New York. It 


is a durable vinyl sheeting which can be 
quickly and easily applied without ad- 
hesives to the inside or outside of window 
panes, The translucent material, known 
as Tox-Shade, is merely squeegeed onto 
wet glass. The resulting bond is said to 
be strong enough to withstand repeated 
washing, weathering, and extremes of 
heat and cold. For removal Tow-Shade can 
be pried up at a corner and stripped off; 
pieces can be stored for future use. An 
added safety advantage: possibility of 
window shattering is reduced substantially. 
Tow-Shade is available in five opaque 
or translucent colors, and is custom-cut 
at the factory to assure proper fit. Cost: 
about 25 cents a square foot. 
Manufacturer: Toch Brothers, 2600 
Richmond Terrace, Staten Island 3, N. Y. 


DOOR-FITTING APPARATUS 
saves builders time and money 


A new apparatus for fitting stock wood 
doors to steel bucks or frames includes 
gauging and measuring devices, cut-off 
tables with a power saw, and a door jig 


with electric planers and drills. According 
to the manufacturer, builders or millwork 
supply houses using the equipment can 
precision-fit 25 to 35 doors to steel frames 
in an 8 hour day, compared to six to 
eight doors using ordinary hand cut-and- 
fit methods. All door openings in a build- 
ing are sized at one time. Doors are then 

continued om page 172 
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Stromberg's new 
Electronic Time System 
performs beyond compare... 


e Jewelled Master Clock movement with 
automatically wound 72-hour spring power 
reserve. 

e Secondary Clocks standard with hourly 


Pese ure some and 12-hour supervision — correction cy- 


mee a few) cles completed in only 60 seconds. 
of the many : - 
o Program Unit, capable of 1440 signals 
PLUS features | daily on each circuit, immediately resets 
not offered following power interruption. 
by others e Manual signals sound instantly on de- 


pressing program key. 


e Seven-channel transmitter — one for 
clock supervision, six for program signals. 


e Installation and maintenance service 
available throughout U.S.A. and Canada. 


A product of the laboratories of one of the largest clock manufacturers in 
the world—YOUR GUARANTEE of performance, quality and dependability. 


For complete 
details, write: 


TIME 
CORPORATION 


Thomaston, 
Connecticut 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 
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Saving Ways in Doorways 


“It's amazing 

after year se 
aintenance* 

e They save floor 

even leave ceiling 

mum crane, dogs apum 
“Good dier ut real all-steel P 

wind an 

tection s 
iblemakers. 

TO Kinnear Rolling Do 


ev withstand year 
how ly use. with so little 
a 


ace «++ 
and wall space - ~." 
areas clear for des 
ist and lift-truck efficie! iE 
ccnl . Not only again 


i rs, ani 
against vandals, intrude 
5 ors are made any 
mechanical 
n old or new 


with mo! 
Eas 
s. Ki 


ements, 
he elemen 
ermits Eie 
coverage with maximur 
for full details. 


The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 
FACTORIES: 


l640-6U rields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


Products 


cont'd 


trimmed to these measurements (either 
on the job or in the mill) and hinges and 
locks are attached at the same time. Total 
| time for fitting and preparing one door: 

15 minutes or less. Cost for the complete 
setup is $2,900—a sum the manufacturer 
claims can be recovered in labor cost sav- 


ings on one big job, such as a school or 
hospital. 


Manufacturer; 
Equipment Co., 
Pottstown, Pa. 


Master-Hung Door 
King & Franklin Sts., 


SINGLE BUTTON SWITCH 
has built-in night light 


The PresSwitch, the alternating-curvent 
light switch shown below, turns on or 
off with a slight press of the finger or 


elbow and has a tiny, built-in bulb which 
lights the translucent nylon button when- 
ever the switch is in the “off” position. 
The PresSwiteh requires no special wir- 
ing, fits standard-size wall boxes, and 
uses standard-size wall plates. Cost per 
100 single-pole units: $215; three-way 
units are priced slightly higher. 

Manufacturer; Harvey Hubbell Inc., 
State & Boswick Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


COLORED ALUMINUM GRILLES 
have rugged, nonwelded joints 


Colored aluminum grille-panels or louvers 
with half-inch cubical cells have been in- 
troduced by the Columbia Electric and 
Manufacturing Company of Spokane, 
Washington. Said to be the first all-alum- 


inum grille available in a wide variety 
of colors (six pastel shades, four metallic 
shades), Koldbond grilles are bonded by 
an automated process whereby notched 
cross-members are forced together (like an 
egg crate) under pressure. The result is a 
tough, nonwelded panel which can take 
rugged punishment without cracking or 
breaking. Koldbond louvers are available 
in 24 and 48 inch widths, and any length. 
Cost: about $2.50 per square foot. 

Manufacturer: Columbia Electrice & 


Manufacturing Co., N. 2310 Fancher Way, 


Spokane 10, Wash. END 


Office area in Connecticut General Life Insurance Building. Movable partitions, 
dividers, walls, doors and planter boxes are all surfaced with Consoweld laminated 
plastic. (Upper right) Luncheon tables in employees" lounge, also Consoweld surfaced. 


Uses for Consoweld in new 
-$ "Connecticut General Offices 


E 
Movable By design, a new concept in modern office designed for new ideas—to bring out the best 
Partitions efficiency . . . by specification, a showplace of in your ideas. A full line of research-tested 
n proved modern building materials and tech- patterns and solid decorator colors provides 
Svi niques— Connecticut General's new home an unlimited variety of eye-pleasing combina- 
Dividers office in suburban Hartford stands out as a tions. Consoweld is available in stock panels 
. n Fu" . " A 
Walls product of creative vision and planning. up to 12 feet long and up to 60 inches wide, 
s Consoweld was one of the advanced prod- for use in a wide range of interior applications, 
Doors ucts specified for this outstanding new build- horizontal and vertical. Postforming mate- 
è ing. Hundreds of thousands of square feet rial is also available for use on contoured sur- 
Pl were used on movable partitions, dividers, faces, such as countertops, window stools, 
anters walls, doors, planters and luncheon tables. and other specialized installations. 
- Colorful . . . durable . . . functional, Conso- Send coupon for facts about Consoweld. 
Luncheon weld laminated plastic surfacing is a product Free Data File folder serves as an idea starter. 
Tables 
ES 
Work [S 14a 
Surfaces Co 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company Building, Hartford, Connecticut 


CONSOWELD CORPORATION E 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.— Dept. A F -108 | 
Please send me, free, Data File Folder and name of | 
nearest Consoweld distributor. | = 
la 
Name. = = |= 
N 
a - = 
N 
Address. — — —— - | wo 
ARCHITECTS: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill = cr = 
sty — — — con State 
INTERIORS: Florence Knoll, Knoll Associates I 5 | 
E $ = Please check: 0 n Builder 
CONTRACTOR: T'urner Construction Company EL o rans put za 
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ACOUSTI-CELOTEX DISTRIBUTORS 
ALA.— Acousti Engineering of Alabama, Inc., Birmingham 3; 
Acoustics & Specialties Co., New Orleans 12, La. ARIZ.— 
Phoenix Roofing & Supply Co., Phoenix; Garrett Building 
Specialties, Tucson. ARK.—Acoustics & Specialties Co. 
Little Rock; Acoustics & Specialties, Inc, Memphis 3, Tenn 
CAL.—McNoul's, Bakersfield; The Harold E. Shugart Con 
Inc., Glendale 4; Western Asbestos Co., Fresno, Oakland 6, 
Sacramento 14, Son Francisco 3, Son Jose, Stockton; 
Hackett Acoustics & Specialties, Inc., San Diego 1. COLO. 
—Lavren Burt, Inc., Denver 1, CONN.—Thermal Acoustics, 
Inc, West Hoven, DELA.—The Hompshire Corp., Balti- 
more 11, Md.; Jacobson & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 31, Po, 
D.C.—The Hampshire Corp, Bladensburg, Md. FLA.— 
Acoustic Engineering Company of Florida, Jacksonville 4, 
Tampa 5, Orlando; Acousti Corporation of Miami, Ltd., 
Miami 32; Acoustics & Specialties Company, New Orleans 
12, Lo. GA.—Acousti Engineering Compony, Atlanta 3; 
Hole & Wallace, Inc, Chatanooga 4, Tenn. IDAHO— 
Lauren Burt, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah; Noise Control of 
Spokane, Inc, Spokane 10, Wash. ILL.—James L. Lyon 
Co., Chicago 10, Rockford; R, L. McManus & Co., Peoriag 
Hugh J. Baker & Co, Indianapolis 6, Ind.; Allied Con- 
struction Services, Inc., Davenport, lowa; Henges Co., Inc., 
St. Louis 3, Mo, IND.—Hugh J. Baker & Co., Indianapolis 
4; Lipps Acoustics Specialties Co., South Bend; James L. 
Lyon Co., Chicago 10, Ill.; E. C. Decker & Co. of Ky., Inc., 
Louisville 2, Ky.; E. C. Decker & Co., Inc., Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 
1OWA— Allied Construction Services, Inc, Des Moines, 
Davenport; Earl S. Lewis & Co., Inc., Sioux City, Omaha, 
Neb. KAN.—Henges Co., Inc, Wichita, Kansas City B, 
Mo. KY.—E. C. Decker & Co. of Ky., Inc., Louisville 2; E. 
C. Decker & Co., Inc., Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Tri-State Roofing 
Co., Knoxville, Nashville, Tenn. LA.—Acoustics & Special- 
ties Co., New Orleans 12, Shreveport. ME.—Pitcher & Co., 
Inc., Winthrop, Me. MD.—The Hampshire Corp., Baltimore 
11, Bladensburg. MASS.—Pitcher & Co., Inc., Cambridge 
42, Worcester; Acoustical Ceilings, Inc., Pittsfield. MICH.— 
R. E. Leggette Co., Dearborn, Lansing, Saginaw; Leggette- 
Michaels Co., Grand Rapids; Edward T. Ver Halen, Inc., 
Green Bay, Wis. MINN.—iInsulation Sales Co., Inc. 
Minneapolis 15, Duluth. MISS.—Acoustics & Specialties, 
inc, Jackson, Memphis 3, Tenn.; Acoustics & Speciolties 
Co., New Orleans 12, Lo. MO.—Henges Co., Inc., Kansas 
City 8, St. Lovis 3. MONT.—Noise Control of Spokane, 
Inc., Spokane 10, Wash, NEB.—Eorl S. Lewis & Co., Inc., 
Omaha 2; Lauren Burt, Inc. of Colorado, Denver 1, Colo. 
NEV.— Western Asbestos Co, Socromento 14, Colif.; 
Lauren Burt, Inc., Salt Lake City 4, Utah. N. M.— Pitcher 
& Co., Inc., Goffstown, N. H, N. J.—Jacobson & Co., Inc., 
Elizabeth 4, Philadelphia 31, Po. N. M.—R. E. Leggette 
Co. of New Mexico, Albuquerque; Southwest Acoustical 
Co., El Paso, Texas, N. Y.— Collum Acoustical Co., Inc., 
Albany, Rochester 10, Syracuse 3; Western New York 
Collum Acoustical Corp., Buffalo 2, Jamestown; Jacobson 
& Co., Inc., New York 17, N. C.—Acousti Engineering of 
Carolinas, Inc., Charlotte 3; The Hampshire Corp., Nor- 
folk, Va, N. D.—Insulation Soles Co., Inc, Minneapolis 
15, Minn. OHIO—E. C. Decker & Co., Inc., Cincinnati 2, 
Dayton 5; The George P. Little Co., Inc., Cleveland 13, 
Columbus 8, Akron 4, Pittsburgh 12, Pa, OKLA.—Sooner 
Acoustical Company, Oklahoma City 4; Oklahoma Acous- 
tical & Specialties Co., Tulsa. ORE.—Noise Control of 
Oregon, Inc., Portland 10, PA.—Jacobson & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia 31, Harrisburg; The George P. little Co., 
inc., Pittsburgh 12; Western New York Collum Acoustical 
Corp., Buffalo 2, N, Y.;The Hampshire Corp., Baltimore 11, 
Md. R. l.—Pitcher & Co, Inc, Providence. S. C.— 
Acousti Engineering of Carolinas, Inc., Charlotte 3, N. C. 
S. D.—iInsulation Sales Co., Inc., Minneapolis 15, Minn.; 
Lauren Burt, Inc. of Colo, Denver 1, Colo, TENN.— 
Acoustics & Specialties, Inc., Memphis 3; Tri-Stote Roofing 
Co., Knoxville, Nashville; Hole & Wallace, Inc, Chat- 
tanooga 4; The Hampshire Corp., Roanoke, Va. TEX.— 
Colloway's, Abilene; West Texas Brick & Tile Co., Mid- 
land; Jenkins Brick & Supply Co,, Amarillo; Gambrell & 
Company, Dallas; Strous-Frank Co., Houston, San Antonio, 
Corpus Christi; Southwest Acoustical Company, El Paso. 
UTAH—Louren Burt, Inc, Salt Loke City 4. VT.—The 
Bader Co., Burlington, Rutland. WA.—The Hampshire 
Corp., Baltimore 11, Md., Bladensburg, Md.; The Hamp- 
shire Corp., Richmond 22, Roanoke 2, Norfolk. WASH.— 
Noise Control of Oregon, Inc,, Portland 10, Ore.; Noise 


Control of Seattle, Inc., Seattle 3; Noise Control of Spo- 
kane, Inc., Spokane 10, W. VA.—E. C. Decker & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; The Hampshire Corp.; St. Albans; The 
George P. Little Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 12, Pa.; The Hamp- 
shire Corp., Baltimore 11, Md., Roanoke 2, Va. WIS.— 
Edward T. Ver Halen, Inc, Milwaukee 2, Green Boy, 
Madison; Insulation Sales Co., Inc, Minneapolis 15, Minn, 
WYO.—Lauren Burt, Inc., of Colorado, Denver 1, Colo.; 
Lauren Burt, Inc., Salt Lake City 4, Utah. IN CANADA— 
Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., St. John's, Nfld., Halifax; 
Montreal (Home office], Ottawa, Toronto, North Bay, 
Hamilton, London, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Vancouver. 


NEW.. 
FROM | — 
CELOTEX 


CAVITY TILE*. .. another development of Celotex 
Research Laboratory... first commercial applica- 
tion of cavity resonance principle . . . first successful 
use of gypsum type board as chief element... low- 
est cost incombustible acoustical product (carries 
UL label) offering these unique quality advantages: 


REPAINTABLE time after time with no loss of sound 
absorption. Historically, properly designed per- 
forated materials such as Cavity Tile have given the 
best acoustical performance through repeated 
maintenance paintings. Now, for the first time, you 
can specify a low cost, incombustible product that 
is permanently efficient! 


LEAST ABSORPTION VARIATION. First perforated tile 
offering high efficiency across full frequency range. 


CAVITY TILE 


TYPICAL OTHER 
PERFORATED TILE... 


Acoustical Materials Association data—No. 7 Mounting *U. S. Pat. No. 2,838,806 


HOW IT WORKS: Cavity Tile utilizes the air space (plenum) 
above a suspended ceiling. Spring-like action of air in cavity 
dissipates sound waves as they are forced back and forth 
through a special membrane. For specifications and detailed 
drawings, call your distributor (listed left) or write direct. 


Acousn-Gerorex 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SOUND CONDITIONING 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem...Every Building Code 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


CAVITY il 
| ll 


» LAMINATED 


PERFORATED GYPSUM 
ACOUSTICAL ASSEMBLY * 


The most brilliant architectural concept- no matter how much 
enthusiasm and care goes into its planning—can never be fully assessed as a 
working reality until the building is built. 
The contractor's skill, knowledge and practical experience are always the final 
measure of a building's success. 
But, although the contractor's intimacy with construction, codes and costs makes 
an important contribution to building, it is his respect for the architect's and 
engineer’s requirements—as well as the client's pocketbook- which makes him a 
truly valued member of the building team. F ORUM 
And it is on Architectural FORUM, The Magazine of Building, which successful 
contractors rely to keep them in step with the m important developments 
in architectural thinking. 


PUBLISHED BY TIME INC. 


the new force in building 
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Vision-Vent® Window Walls of the type shown here are the key to Truscon's In the Truscon design concept, roof of the single-story building is 


low-cost school design. Vision-Vent goes up like other curtain-wall systems— supported by Truscon Clerespan® Steel Joists integrated into the 
fast and easily. And, it offers this important plus—it's a complete wall with 9-foot module. Clerespan steel joists reduce construction time be- 
window already in place, completely contained within the depth of the window- cause they are light, long, easy to handle. They are designed to 
framing members. Insulated panel can be in color. Choice of double-hung or meet all types of loading conditions. Open web allows passage for 
projected steel windows. The Truscon design system is based upon a 9-foot ducts, pipes, electrical conduit, as needed. Joists can be left ex- 
module consisting of twin Vision-Vent units with mullion. posed and painted, or an acoustical ceiling can be suspended, 


REPUBLIC 


Wnldi lidest Range of Standard. Steel 
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Want to get next year's classes into classrooms 
next year? Go-together Truscon Standard Steel 
Building Products can give you a system for 
building low-cost schools that go up fast. 

Get needed classrooms now. Using this Truscon 
system as a guide, your architect can help you 
more readily solve the pressing problem of class- 
room shortages. You can plan classrooms around 
local needs, both current and future. You can 
provide for expansion. 

Speed and economy. This application of mul- 
tiple Truscon products takes advantage of the 
speed and economy of off-site construction. 
Standard steel building products are most eco- 
nomical, and are readily available when you 
need them. 

Class A, fire-safe construction. Simplified con- 
struction methods and modular design provide 
a permanent, high quality school building that 


durability, 


STEEL 


and Steel Produc 
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to build 


Truscon Ferrobord® Steeldeck is welded to the top of 
Clerespan joists to produce a fire-resistant roof. Ferro- 
bord is light, easy to handle, easy to place. Long lengths 
span three or more purlins. It roofs large areas quickly. 
Top surface is ideal for the application of insulation, 
and built-up waterproofing, 


Truscon Steel Doors and Frames are easy to hang, easy 
to finish, They can't warp or stick, are fire-resistant. They 
offer low initial cost, low maintenance cost, safety and 


P S 


will be an asset to your community. This is Class 
A construction. Materials are fire-safe. And, be- 
cause all these Truscon products are steel, they 
are strong, long-lasting, safe. Original building 
dollars go farther, serving your community 
for years. 

Expand as needed. This type of construction 
has been planned with insulated end walls which 
can be removed. This means that additional 
space can be added, and the end wall re-used. 
Additions can be made rapidly, easily, and in 
perfect architectural harmony. Your best pro- 
tection against early obsolescence is provision 
for easy expansion. 


Get the facts now, Truscon will work with archi- 
tects, contractors and builders to develop the 
most efficient use of Truscon Standard Steel 
Building Products for public and private schools. 
Start planning today by sending coupon below. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
TRUSCON DIVISION 
DEPT. C-4464-A 


1102 ALBERT STREET » YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Yes, I am interested in a new way to build low-cost 
schools. Please send me a copy of your new Truscon 
Standard School Building brochure. 

Name. Title. 

Affiliation, 


Address. 
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When it comes to doors 


—come to PITTSBURGH 


Architects and building owners turn to Pirrsburgh for 
all their doorway requirements. For only Pittsburgh offers 
three distinct types of doors which offer extreme 
architectural adaptability and real value. What’s more, 
Pittsburgh’s Hercuurre, Wesr and Tusetire Doors 
are without equal in handsome appearance and long, 
dependable, trouble-free operation. 

For complete information on Pittsburgh Doors, see 
Sweet’s Architectural File, sections 16a and 16d. For 
specific details, write direct to Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Room 8276, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


PITTCOMATIC®. . . the nation’s finest automatic 
door opener. HERCULITE, West and TuseLrre Doors 
may be equipped with this outstanding automatic door 
opener. Operated by a simple, hydraulic, motor-driven 
unit, it is easily installed and maintained. It is available 
for handle or mat control. 


PITTSBURGH DOORS 


... for entrances of enduring distinction 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
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HERCULITE? DOORS 


This installation of HERCULITE Doors at the. 
First Federal Savings & Loan Association of 
Providence, Providence, Rhode Island, is a 
splendid example of the architectural flexibil- 
ity of these doors. Here they complement a 
complete, new two-story facade of an old 
building in which Pittsburgh Polished Plate 
Glass and CARRARA® Tranquil Green span- 
drels also are utilized. Design possibilities 
with both %” and W" HERCULITE Doors 
are practically unlimited. These doors are 
noted for their sturdiness, strength and 
endurance, Their uninterrupted transparence 
assures effective daylighting and Illumina- 
tion. Architects: Cull, Robinson & Green, 
Providence, Rhode Island, 


N ASSOCIATION 


n 


WEST TENSION DOORS 


Narrow stiles and rugged strength make 
West Tension Doors the quality metal-framed 
doors, 4” thick glass, held under compres- 
sion by a thin metal frame, provides strength. 
This new patented door is a solid unit with 
increased glass area which can never sag, 
rack or get out of alignment. Its simplicity 
affords unlimited variations in design. Stand- 
ard or specially designed handles can be 
applied direct to the glass for complete open 
vision, These doors are suitable for opera- 
tion with any type of automatic opening 
device, They are moderately priced and com- 
pletely dependable in operation. Cumberland 
Savings and Loan Association, Portland, 
Maine; Architects: Wadsworth & Boston, 
Portland, Maine. 


TUBELITE? DOORS 


In this new building of the J. C. Penny 
Company, Longview, Texas, Pittsburgh 
TUBELITE Doors were effectively utilized by 
architects Wilson, Morris & Crain of that 
city. These doors and frames are a major 
advance in hollow metal entrance design. 
Their lines are clean and simple. They are 
fabricated of heavy extruded, hollow alumi- 
num tubes, with no exposed seams, Their 
excellent quality, superb aluminum finish and 
simplicity of design make them ideal for new 
buildings and the modernization of old ones. 


They have a unique interlocking feature which 
assures that their true shape will be held 
through long and continued use. Here are 
doors which offer the greatest value at the 
lowest possible cost. 
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Johnson Controls 
Provide Ideal 
Working Climate 


in This Award-Winning Plant 


Listerine, Richard Hudnut, Du Barry and other famous name products are made here. Johnson Con- 
trols keep this air conditioned packaging area as comfortable as an executive office. 


One of the outstanding assets of the 
efficient new Lambert-Hudnut plant 
in Lititz, Pennsylvania, is its physical 
environment. Its striking design, scenic 
setting, spacious, bright plant and office 
areas and excellent employee facilities 
rate with the best anywhere! Factory 
magazine named it one of the top 10 
plants in 1957. 

A key feature of this modern environ- 
ment is a specially planned Johnson 
Pneumatic Temperature Control Sys- 
tem that operates the plant’s high 
velocity, dual duct air conditioning sys- 
tems, the high temperature (350 F) 
hot water heating system and the ven- 
tilating systems. Flexibly engineered so 
that each room or work area is individ- 
ually controlled, the Johnson System 
assures an ideal working climate for 
Lambert-Hudnut employees. 


Lombert-Hudnut Manufacturing Laboratories, Lititz, Pa., sub- 
sidiary of Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co, A. M. Kinney, 
Inc., architect and engineer, Cincinnati; R. E. Lamb, general 
contractor, Philadelphia; Howard P. Foley Co., mechanical 
contractor, Pittsburgh, 


Such an environment makes impor- 
tant contributions to working efficiency, 
helps attract and hold good employees 
and cut absenteeism and costly turn- 
over. (In many plants, too, products 
must be handled and processed under 
closely controlled temperature and 
humidity conditions.) 

A nearby Johnson engineer will 
welcome the opportunity to demon- 
strate how Johnson Pneumatic Controls 
can help provide your clients' buildings 
with similar benefits. The specialist 
Johnson organization has installed the 
pneumatic temperature control systems 
in a majority of the nation's leading 
buildings, of all types and sizes. 


Johnson Service Company, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisc. 105 Direct Branch Offices. 


GET THE "PLUS" VALUES OF 
PNEUMATIC CONTROLS BY JOHNSON 


* Widest Application. Johnson Controls are applied to all types and makes 
of air conditioning, heating and ventilating equipment, and can meet any 
comfort or process requirement. Each system is engineered to meet the exact 
needs of the individual plant. 


* Greater Simplicity. Pneumatic control involves far fewer and much simpler 
' components than anything else you can use. There are fewer components to 
check, fewer parts subject to failure. 


9 Choice of Features. Johnson makes the most complete line of pneumatic 
temperature, humidity and pressure control equipment to match your needs. 


* Reliable Performance. Johnson Pneumatic Controls are unaffected by 
short circuits, electrical overloads, voltage variations and humidity. You get 
continuous, accurate control. 


© Complete Safety... even in the presence of explosive gases, solvents, 
dusts and other hazardous materials. 

* Dependable Service ... Johnson maintains the oldest and largest service 

organization in the industry. Full time, factory trained service men are on 

duty in 105 direct branch offices and over 200 other cities. 


JOHNSON p CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 
DESIGN * MANUFACTURE * INSTALLATION © SINCE 1885 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL SYSTEMS FOR SCHOOLS, OFFICES, FACTORIES, STORES, HOSPITALS, HOTELS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
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4x12 


We thought of a lot of fancy names for this new PC glass product. But they seemed considerably less articulate 
than the quiet simplicity of the product itself. We settled on what seemed natural—the 4x12. The outside faces 
are smooth for practical reasons. But an acid-etched appearance gives character and texture to the interior faces. 
The product is available with a white insert screen, a green-tinted screen, or plain. And, of course, there's color. 
At present, four ceramic face hues, with more to come. But most important—the new size—4x12. A break with 
tradition that gives architects a new proportion in solving design : problems. Only PC has this 
product, so call or write. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, di 3 E-88, One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 


por.T T. S H U R (G EH (925: 


What can you do to add character to the 
main entrance areas of your next building? 
Why, grilles, of course. Design possibilities 
are endless, limited only by your imagina- 
t tion. Grilles can be used for screening or 
T1 es simply to add decorative emphasis to an 
M otherwise standard entrance treatment. 
They can transform a door into a strong 
s design feature. 

Consult Overly for details and suggested 
Orl es treatments. We have the experience and 
craftsmen to carry out your geometric 
grille designs in any permanent, weather- 
resistant metal. Grilles — hinged for easy 
Y cleaning — can be supplied in combination 
g ri es with our all-stainless Overline entrances or 
as separate units. Write us today for fur- 

ther information — Dept. GPA. 


—- ~ ites 


Sad 
Y si 
f | ] Above—main entrance, Crucible Steel Warehouse Office Building, Solon, Ohio. Below — 
NS | ut ' main entrance, Activities Building, First Presbyterian Church, Charleston, West Virginia. 
~+— +— Both jobs display Overline stainless steel entrance and grille work crafted by Overly. 
com oe 


/ 


Architects: Warehouse Office— 
Fulmer & Bowers, Princeton, N.J.; 
Activities Bldg.— Greife & Daley, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Los Angeles 39, California 


International Business Machines Corporation, Rochester, Minnesota 


what. he architect Centetvts ... 


The aluminum curtain wall system custom-de- 
signed for IBM's new manufacturing-educa- 
tional facility, totaling 588,000 square feet, has 
already won recognition as an outstanding 
achievement in architecture for its simplicity, 
5eauty and efficiency. A minimum number of 
components permitted fast, easy assembly. 


ARCHITECT: Eero Saarinen, F.A.LA., and Associates 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: 
Smith, Hinchman and Grylls Associates, Inc. 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Johnson, Drake and Piper, Inc. 


CURTAIN WALL FABRICATOR -ERECTOR: 
Flour City Ornamental: Iron Co. 


SPANDREL PANEL ENAMELER-FABRICATOR- 
Hamlin-Stevens, inc. 


Porcelain-enameled Kaiser Alumi- 
num 6061 alloy sheet outside and 
inside provides permanent color, 
matte finish, The outside face is 
patterned vertically in two hues of 
blue, with the inside a solid tint of 
pale blue. A dense cement-asbes- 
tos board forms the core of the 
laminated panels, giving a U-fac- 
tor of 0.241 with a finished panel 
thickness of only 5/16 inch. 


127777 1221777 Achieves ki 


Because the extruded aluminum mullions 


serve a dual function, structural and 
ornamental, extremely close tolerances 
and freedom from bow and camber were 
required. These one-piece aluminum ex- 
trusions— more than 1700 in all—ranged 
in length from 23 feet 10 inches to 26 
feet. They are Kaiser Aluminum alloy 
6063, finished with a five-minute etch. 


For both architect and fabricator... aluminum is an 
invitation to achievement. With more useful properties than 
any other construction material, it offers the architect almost unlimited 
opportunity for expression. It is light and strong, resists corrosion, 
reflects light and heat, offers permanent natural beauty with minimum 
maintenance. 


And because it can be formed by any known method and accepts such 
a variety of finishes, it gives the fabricator unsurpassed opportunity for 
creative contribution to building construction. 


Kaiser Aluminum Architectural Representatives are working closely 
with architects and fabricators throughout the country to help apply 
these advantages of aluminum to architecture. Their service is available 
without obligation to any architect or fabricator who is interested in the 
opportunities that aluminum offers. 


For immediate service or further information, please contact the Kaiser 
Aluminum Sales Office listed in your telephone directory. Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Sales, Inc., Executive Office, Kaiser Bldg., Oakland 12, 
California; General Sales Office, Palmolive Bldg., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


KAISER 
ALUMINUM 


THE BRIGHT STAR OF METALS 


See "MAVERICK" * Sunday Evenings, ABC-TV Network * Consult your local TV listing. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 

OWNER: Board of Education, 

Great Neck Public Schools, 

Great Neck, N. Y. 

ARCHITECT: LoPierre, Litchfield and 

Partners, New York, N. Y. 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 

Psaty & Fuhrman, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

ROOFING CONTRACTOR: 

Nassau Roofing and Sheet Metal Co. 

Roslyn, N. Y 


PHOTO: N. Y. Daily News 


RUBEROID BUILT-UP ROOFS 
Engineered to the job! 


Great Neck's new 17-building complex combines junior 
and senior high schools into one handsome group of 
buildings. Students get the study benefits of modern 
architecture, while taxpayers receive maximum educa- 
tional facilities with minimum expenditure. 

Ruberoid Built-Up Roofing provides this outstanding 
project with significant advantages through a wide range 
of economical, high quality specifications: 

@ SLOPED ROOF AREAS — Ruberoid specifica- 
tions 3:204 and 4 205—(Air-vent Asphalt Felt 
and Asphalt). These specifications are designed for 
maximum service on pitched roof decks up to 4” 
in 12^. 


@ FLAT ROOF AREAS —Ruberoid specifications 


The RUBEROID co. 


ASPHALT AND ASBESTOS 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


#202 and #203—(Tarred Felt and Coal Tar 
Pitch with white marble chip surfacing). Specifica- 
tions that will provide years of tough, trouble-free 
roof performance. 


(3 PROMENADE TILE AREAS—Ruberoid speci- 
fication +206—(Tarred Felt and Coal Tar Pitch). 
This specification is designed to provide the best 
in waterproofing protection under promenade tile 
roof areas. 
Specify Ruberoid Built-Up Roofing and assure your 
clients of complete protection on every job. For a more 
detailed description of Ruberoid Built-Up Roofing speci- 
fications, write: The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 36, N. Y. 


see our catalog in 


ot write for copy 


BRIXMENT 


MORTAR 


Is More Plastic 


To compare the plasticity of any two mortars, 
try shoving a brick into place, with a full head 


AND GOOD 
IS THE FIRST REQUIREMENT OF GOOD MORTAR 


One of the most important character- 
isties any mortar can possess is plasticity. 
Within certain limits, plasticity is the 
greatest single factor not only in the 
economy of the brickwork, but also in 
its strength, its neatness, and its resist- 
ance to the passage of water. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 


Brixment mortar is its unusual plasticity. 


joint. The more plastic the mortar, the easier 
the work. Try this with Brixment mortar! 


PLASTICITY 


Because of this plasticity, a bag of Brix- 
ment will carry three full cubic feet of 
damp sand and still be as plastic as 1-2-9 
cement and lime mortar. 

Brixment mortar's exceptional plasticity 
makes it easy for the bricklayer to se- 
cure neat, economical brickwork, with 
the brick properly bedded, and the 
joints well filled. 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT COMPANY, LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


Cement Manufacturers Since 1830 
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WITH WONDER BUILDING? 


TRUSS-SKIN ROOF SYSTEM! 


Phoenix Colosseum, Phoenix, Arizona — Truss-skin roof of 100 
foot clear span width. 10 ft. cantilever extension on both sides. 


Clear span design from wall to wall and floor to 
roof, gives more useable area for your client's 
dollar. Double-curved and corrugated patented 
Wonder Building panels of heavy gauge zinc- 
coated steel, form self-supporting rigid arches. 
No concentration of load stresses — every square 
inch is a structural member. Adaptable to 
almost any design requirement from modern 
*component' architectural styling, to storage 
type. Meets local code requirements. 
Wonder Building distributors stand ready 
to help architects, engineers, or 
contractors in all phases of planning 

or construction. 


SYMBOL OF SIMPLICITY 
Arch panels are quickly bolted 
together. Weather sealed with 
neoprene washers. High percentage 
of construction done on the ground 
for easier, less costly erection. 


“ENGINEERED TO THE MARKETS” 


TRADEMARK 


Welder Bul 


Write today for complete information. 


Wonder Building Corporation 


of America 
Dept. M-1058, 30 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


I'd like more information for the 
following use: 


DOUBLE 
CORRUGATION 


LET f pate 
Coro - Crim S 
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WEAR PROOF MAT CO. cnicaco 12, 


FLOOR PROTECTION-SAFETY WITH 
Functional Beauty 


REALLY DOES 
A CLEANING JOB! 


* Heavy duty live rubber 
* Standard 48 in. widths in 
black, red, tan or green 
* Also available in grease, 

oil, 
(grey or white) 
* Extra durable — Economi- 
cally priced 


CROSS RIB 
RUNNER 


WEAR PROOF 


RUBBER MATTING 


SHAD-O-RUG 


chemical proof NIRU 


Same exclusive "V" Rib. 
Easy to clean! 48” or 36” 
width, in black, red, green 
or tan — NIRU in grey or 
white. 


WINDSHIELD WIPER 
ACTION 


1. Dirt is scraped off shoes by 


heavy duty “wipers.” 
2. Dirt falls into slots for easy 
cleaning 


Write for information and name of your nearest distributor. 


2156 W. FULTON 


munors (PEPT- A) 


efficiency 


Reznor gas unit heaters react instantly, automatically to the 
requirements of their immediate surroundings . . . produc- 
ing and distributing heat right when and where it's needed. 
"There's no costly stand-by firing of boilers, no heat lost in 
transmission. Reznor heaters give your clients a full dol- 
lar's worth of heat for every dollar's worth of fuel consumed. 


EFFICIENCY makes these completely-automatic pack- 
aged units the ideal way to heat a wide variety of commer- 
cial and industrial buildings. Ask your Reznor distributor 
for the complete story or write for your free copy of 
“Modern Heating". 


-AREZNOR 


S LARGE LING DIRECT-FIRED 


(fj, WUNIT HEATERS 


GEORGE ZEINBEL 


How to choose an architect 
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Schools are for people 


F Acoustics 


SCHOOLHOUSE. Produced by Aluminum Co. 
of America, Eggers & Higgins, and Walter 
McQuade. Published by Simon & Schuster, 630 
Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 271 pp. 8%” x 
10%”. Ius. $10.00. 


A review by Walter D. Cocking, editor, 
and Georgette N. Manla, associate editor, 
American School and University. 


A. book primarily beamed at citizens and 
school-board members, Schoolhouse prom- 
ises to be history-making in its value to 
all those concerned with educational plants. 
Often, a book written in nontechnical lan- 
guage for those not professionally con- 
cerned with its subject matter is also 
best read and understood by the profession- 
als, in this case architects, educators, en- 
gineers. We predict that this will be true 
of Schoolhouse. 

The book is beautifully written and de- 
lightfully illustrated by more than 500 
photographs and sketches. Its design, 
printing, and binding are of uncommonly 
high quality. It has a pleasing appearance, 
and its content is sound, realistic, and un- 
usually complete. 

We predict that Schoolhouse may easily 
be acclaimed as the most important volume 
on school buildings to be produced since 
the little red schoolhouse surrendered its 
charges to campus plans and core cur- 
ricula. 

Written for the layman, Schoolhouse, 


*McQuade, while writing the book, was on a leave 
of absence from FoRUM's editorial staff.—En. 


SUZANNE SZASZ 


Money 


edited by Walter McQuade, architectural 
journalist*, places emphasis again and 
again on the premise that school buildings 
are built for people. Almost no further elo- 
quence is needed to tell us why school build- 
ings are so special and why so much 
attention should be directed at their plan- 
ning and design. The eloquence of the 
scores of splendid photographs of children 
and youths, in every mood and activity, 
which illustrate the pages of Schoolhouse, 
make the point unmistakably clear. Not 
until page 196 are illustrations presented 
of school buildings, pictures from every- 
where in America, which have been assem- 
bled as “a tour of the physical and visual 
satisfactions good schools can offer," and 
which portray what all school buildings 
might be like. 

The complications involved in undertak- 
ing a school planning program, surveying 
the school district, selecting the architect, 
choosing the site, educational planning, 
the actual design, selecting the structural 
materials, acoustics, devising the heating, 
lighting and ventilation systems, purchas- 
ing new furniture and equipment and the 
intricacies of finance, are couched in terms 
freed of the educator's pedagogie termin- 
ology and the technicalities of the architect 
and the engineer. 

Throughout the volume we are made 
to see for ourselves how important a school 
building is to the students and teachers 
who occupy it daily, to the adults who use 
it for special purposes, to the administra- 
tion which operates it, and to the com- 


contimued om page 193 
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A continuing series of outstanding schools, churches, office buildings, 
hospitals and industria| structures using NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


TWA :ojps 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


NEW BUILDINGS IN 
KANSAS CITY WITH 
NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


BURNS & McDONNELL ENGINEERING CO., ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS « AMMANN & WHITNEY, CONSULTING STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


Complete Norton Line Meets 
Every Door Closer Need 


NORTON INADOR for 
Streamlined Modern De- 
sign available with (A) reg- 
ular arm and (B) holder 
arm...4 sizes to meet all 
standard requirements. 


" m- E NORTON 750: New corner design 

i =) with concealed arms for all type 
doors, particularly narrow rail 
doors. 


Norton Sur- 
face-type Clos- 
ers are avail- 
able for all in- 
stallations 
where conceal- 
mentis not es- 
sential. 


NORTON 703E: 
Compact surface 
mounted type...first 
closer with extruded 
aluminum alloy shell. 


An engine for an airliner or a door closer for the plant 
which overhauls that engine, both must have one quality 
in common—dependability—to be acceptable to Trans 
World Airlines. With that thought in mind, the engi- 
neers specified Norton Surface-Mounted Door Closers 
for buildings at Trans World Airlines" new $18,750,000 
overhaul base on Kansas City's Mid-Continent Inter- 
national Airport. 

The door closers used here by TWA are the modern 
counterparts of Norton Door Closers still in daily use 
after serving continuously 20 to 30 years and longer. 
Other Norton models are available as shown at the left, 
to serve virtually every door closer need with equal de- 
pendability. See the new Norton catalog #57 for full 
descriptions of the complete line, including important 
new models. Write for it today. 


NORTON £5 
CLOSERS 


Dept. AF-I08 @  Barrien Springs, Michigan 


HELEN LEVITT 


Milktime 


munity which the building serves. And we 
are reminded that a school building 
achieves success through excellence of 
visual appeal as well as function. 

A thorough understanding and knowl- 
edge of the many phases of school plant 
development and the effect of human be- 
havior are prerequisites in helping us to 
help ourselves to good schools. And School- 
house is a significant and, in fact, a most 
inspiring source of data to help all school 
planners to understand and appreciate this 
point of view. 

In the public wrangle over “high-style” 
school buildings and mounting costs, we 
are apt to lose focus of our objective— 
to provide good schools for people. It is 
refreshing to have the atmosphere cleared 
and our main goal defined in terms of 
practical and obtainable realities. 

Laymen, educators, and architects owe 
a debt of gratitude to the Joint School 
Research Project, consisting of the Alum- 
inum Company of America, Eggers & Hig- 
gins, architects, and Walter McQuade, 
for conspiring together to produce School- 
house, the volume that makes us under- 
stand why school buildings are for people. 


THE LIVING MUSEUM. By Samuel Cauman. 
Published by New York University Press, 
Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 209 pp. 
10" x 7". Ius. $10.00. 


An absorbing but disappointingly incom- 
plete biography of Alexander Dorner, who 
did more than anyone to teach the mu- 
seum-going public of Germany, both dur- 
ing the Weimar Republic and over the last 
two decades, how to look at modern art. 


GUIDE TO WESTERN ARCHITECTURE. By 
John Gloag. Published by The MacMillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave, New York 11, N.Y. 394 pp. 
7⁄4” x 9⁄3”. Illus. $12.50. 


This is a guide by an English author to 
the history and character of the architec- 
ture of Western Civilization, from the 
sixth century B.C. to the present day— 
with emphasis, of course, on England, END 
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Meeting Your 
Rigid Specifi 


BUILDING: 575 Lexington Avenue—34-Story 

OWNER AND BUILDER: Sam Minskoff & Sons 

ARCHITECT: Sylvan Bien and Robert Bien 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: Sears & Kopf 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR: Consolidated 
Electric Construction C e. 


BUILDING: Fashion Institute of Technology 
OWNER: Board of Education, City of New York 
BUILDER: Depot Construction Corp. 
ARCHITECT: DeYoung, Moscowitz & Rosenberg 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: Albert Stucky 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR: 

Public Improvements Inc. 


SPECIFICATION GRADE 


THREE MAGNIFICENT 
STRUCTURES: Every detail 
of their financing, architecture 
and construction has been 
planned with extreme care. And 
the well-deserved choice for 
electrical wiring devices— 
Leviton 5000 line specification 
grade. Look for the 5000 num- 
ber, your assurance of top qual- 
ity, easy installation, long and 
dependable service. Send for 


your best jobs are done with... 
LEVITON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


Chicago * Los Angeles * 


For your wire needs, contact our subsidiory AMERICAN INSULATED WIRE CORP. 


BUILDING: 100 Church St., N.Y.C.— 


20-story and penthouse 


nc. 


ARCHITECT: Emory Roth & 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: 
Alfred J. Kleinberger 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR: 
Fisehbach & Moore Inc. 


Leviton (Canada) Limited, Montreal 


Sons 


WHEN AMERICA BUILDS FOR ECONOMY... IT BUILDS WITH CONCRETE 


Sears, Roebuck & Company's Tampa store... 
concrete folded plate roof achieves 
large, unobstructed floor area 


One of the basic requirements here was to achieve 
unobstructed floor space with economy. Architects 
Weed, Russell, Johnson & Associates found the an- 
swer by using a concrete shell in the form of a folded 
plate. This construction made it possible to span the 
entire floor area with only one interior row of columns 

. - and suspend the second floor from the roof. The 
result: 163,715 square feet of fully flexible floor space, 
so important to any retail selling operation. 

Folded plate design is, in itself, unique and interest- 
ing. And only concrete can give the added boldness of 
the wide, cantilevered overhang. 

It's one more example of the way new uses of con- 
crete are bringing big economies and added vitality 
to both conventional and modern architecture. 


Isometric view showing 
125-foot c on c spacing of 
main columns. Floor slab 
is supported by 3-inch 
plates welded together to 
form a hanger. Hangers are 
spaced 25 feet c on c. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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Excerpts 


What other people are saying 


MODERN VS. REALLY MODERN 


There are many degrees of contemporar- 
iness and each has its price. This is the 
theme of a recent editorial in The Archi- 
tects' Journal of Britain. 


"Modern" architecture is not always 
cheap to build, and *really modern" archi- 
tecture, the dernier cri, is almost invariably 
rather expens The reason for the in- 
creased cost is the price of originality. 
*Really modern" architecture is absolutely 
original in form and concept (or so old 
that everyone is surprised at seeing it 
again). But not quite such original design 
is not quite so modern, and so on. “Mod- 
ern" architecture of second and lower 
degrees of originality is now so universally 
accepted that even planning officers ap- 
prove it. Indeed, in Buckinghamshire, it is 
rumored, an architect's design for a small 
house with a correctly contemporary low- 
pitched roof (third-degree originality) was 
refused planning permission with the plea 
"we're modern in this county, we like 
houses to have a flat roof" (fifth-degree 
originality). 

After such a rapid achievement of popu- 
larity, are there any more worth-while 
battles remaining to be won by the modern 
movement? 


UGLY SUBTOPIA 


U.S. cities are doomed to everlasting 
mediocrity, unless the ci;izenry awakes to 
the fact that there is mcther virtue nor 
vitality in disorder. This is the warning 
sounded by Sir Hugh Casson, moted British 
architect, in a talk over the BBC and in 
an article in the New York Times “Maga- 
zine" after he had toured the U.S. 


Unfortunately, it takes more than beau- 
tiful buildings to make a beautiful city. No 
building is an island, and in a city the 
spaces between buildings and the relat:on 
ship of one building to another are just 
as important as the quality of each indi- 
vidual building. It is just this problem 
that the Americans have so far failed to 
solve, and failed so badly that you could 
almost say that while they now possess 
the most beautiful buildings in the world 
they also pos , with some notable excep- 
tions, the ugliest towns. 

If you want to see that sort of man- 
made ugliness that has been called and 
now answers to the name of *Subtopia" in 
its most widespread and virulent form, you 
will find it today in Main Street, U.S.A., 
and its approaches—endless, hopeless miles 
of suburban housing draped in wires and 
cables, shacks and billboards, rotting car 
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cemeteries, and decayed building lots. And 
what makes it all so disheartening is that 
practically nobody seems to be doing any- 
thing about it, or even to be aware that 
something should be done about it. 

When I asked my friends and colleagues 
in America how it was that they could see 
their splendid, shining buildings put up in 
surroundings that would make a Balkan 
sanitary inspector blench, they would reply 
that it was surprising what you could get 
used to, and anyway they were so busy 
doing architecture they had not yet had 
the time to worry about the spaces between 
their architecture. 

Americans do not defend Subtopia, nor 
sit down under it. They just have not yet 
got around to noticing it. If and when 
they do, such is the ruthless enthusiasm 
of America when launched upon any proj- 
ect in which it believes, that it is possible 
that even Los Angeles may one day be 
decently and tidily rebuilt. But how long 
can they afford to wait? Already the ugli- 
ness of American cities is getting to the 
point where it will be beyond correction, 
and generations are growing up who have 
known and will expect nothing better. 

What really does matter—in England as 
well as in America—is that everybody 
should realize there is no virtue, not even 
vitality, in the nastier forms of Subtopia. 
It should be realized that this ugliness, dis- 
order, call it what you will, cannot be let 
to spread until you are ready to deal with 
it, and that the best ways of destroying it 
are the constructive and not the repressive 
ways. 

There is no need to throw up one's 
hands in despair or surrender. Somehow 
or other, we have got to get hold of this 
self-created environment and shake it into 
shape. This is not a matter of taste—it is 
a matter of believing that there is a value 
in lucidity and order and the passionate 
pursuit of standards of beauty, and that 
to ignore them or to stifle them is to con- 
demn ourselves, in the Old World and in 
the New, to lasting mediocrity. 


ARCHITECTURAL ANALYSIS 


Architect William Caudill, speaking be- 
fore the Wisconsin chapter of the AIA, 
declared that the architect’s biggest job 
today is to diagnose his client’s needs. 


What is lacking most in our profession 
is architectural diagnosis. 

We had better make more effort to find 
out what our clients need, not necessarily 
what they want. There’s a difference—a 
big difference. The salesman capitalizes on 

continued on page 196 


Fioors, walls, doors, parti- 
tions, roofs . . . Union 
HONEYCOMB is going 
into practically everything 
in modern prefabrication. 
The kraft cores — bonded 
between sheets of metal, 
wood, hardboard, plastics, 
asbestos or fiberglas— 
make the lightest and least 
expensive construction 
“sandwiches” known. And 
one of the toughest. 


Exceptional strength 


Wall, floor and roof panels 
made of feather-weight 
Union HONEYCOMB 
can take 10 to 20 times the 
normal loads required of 
ordinary frame construc- 
tion. 


Write for new, informative 
booklet AF-1 It describes 
Union HONEYCOMB’s 
many applications and 
advantages. 
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Excerpts 


cont'd 
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e j 1 e 
| | | J l fl | i 
; ir orne rue proves 10 ing wants; the truly professional architect 
| ; 


concerns himself with his client's needs. 
The analysis of these needs is today the 
most important phase of architectural 


| 
5 i © 
| Y practice, 
ower 0 A | The fact is that most of our clients can't 
| \ | hand us their problems in nice printed 
Fastener 


folders. They don't know what they are. 
Sometimes they think they do. So does 
the patient who goes to a doctor. But the 
doctor doesn't remove an appendix just 
because his patient says he has appendi- 
. citis. He submits a complete diagnosis. 
i E The medical profession has gone so far in 
Single RAMSET Austempered Stud this field as to create the diagnostic spe- 
: : Ld cialist. Perhaps we have need for the ar- 
in steel plate lifts 5800 LBS! ; ecl aralget. 
: Some progress in this respect has been 
made by a few practitioners. 

We are hearing more about “program- 
ming." I'm not sure that's the right word 
—it reeks too much of mere listing of 
Space needs. What I'm talking about is 
more than listing. It's really writing speci- 
fications for an architecture in terms of 


The incredible holding power of the RAMSET 
fastener in steel is dramatically demonstrated 
in this unusual test made possible thru the co- 
operation of The Austin Company, well-known 
engineers and builders. 'T'his same stud, in a later 
test, withstood a pull-out load of 7800 lbs. | 

Like every RAMSET fastener, it is processed to | 
provide an enormous safety factor for its specified 


application. The figures below further illustrate M \ | qualitative space as well as quantitative 
the power of RAMSET studs set into steel by FER \ space, " 

RAMSET Powder-Actuated tools. Similar figures VIA | , A great number of architects are spell- 
apply to RAMSET in concrete where pull-out loads $ 4 ing this out in the owner-architect con- 


tract and provisions are made for the ar- 
chitect to receive 10 per cent of his fee for 

" m programming prior to the starting of basic 
Holding power of RAMSET Studs In steel plans. That makes sense. It would make 
Pittsburgh Testing Lab Test No. 397709 more sense if it was twice that amount. 
It's good for the client because it forces 


are comparable to those of steel tests. 


vU 


xL 


(WE 


Plate Fastener Average Depth Average the architect to put down on paper the 
Thickness Number Penetration Pull-Out Load x e ERES à 
Li | analysis of the client's needs; in doing so, 
2330 Ibs , he becomes more articulate, more com- 
2020 
petent. 
4 u 5 

eA There's another good reason for enlarg- 
3000 ing and developing the phase of architec- 
3080 tectural analysis. What is going to happen 
2400 when the 30-hour work week hits the 
Sa | architectural We shall have 
5490 | to find short cuts to produce working 
1680 ' drawings and specifications. In England 
1470 N they've already found short cuts, through 
7080 the use of standard component parts. Two 

7 z 
100 weeks ago I received a set of plans from 
1 formerly fostener 2204 ? formerly fastener 3604 r an architect friend of mine in England— 
ý ü only three sheets of working drawings for 
Specially prepared for Architects: il | a school of a size which would require 50 
Designing with RAMSET Fastening System 1 " sheets in our own office. My English friend 


(SP-105)— working data on the use of 
RAMSET in concrete and steel. Write 
for your free copy today. 


argues that the architect should spend 
most of his time on analysis and research 
—not mere drafting. That's good English. 
Mark my word, architectural practice is 
destined for activites which will require 
less drawing and more thinking. The 
bread-and-butter draftsman will be a thing 
of the past. The skillful and creative de- 
signer as always will remain the key man 
in the architectural process because a great 
architecture results from the fusion of 
creativity with the skill of architectural 
composition and the technical knowledge 
| of the day. 
But a new team member will emerge to 


e. 
bu PRamset K stening System 
amset ; 
m— y WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION 

Cat corro? OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION work with the designer and make his arch- 
itecture have greater significance. As the 
surgeon needs the diagnostician, so the de- 
12157-J Berea Road LI Cleveland 11, Ohio signer needs the architecturalanalyst. END 
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Rust-Oleu! 
is distinctive as your 
rint. Accept 


own fingerpre 
no substitute. 
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NEW SCHOOLS FOR “FREE” 


outside Chicago. Starting in 1950, ACB 
set up a nonprofit corporation into 
which it poured more than $3 million 
to build seven elementary schools. Four 
of these were built under lease-pur- 
chase contracts with the school dis- 
triets and have now been sold for 
roughly $150,000 less than they cost the 
corporation. The three other schools 
were financed by the corporation with 
gifts of $225 per house to the school 
districts and the balance in interest- 
free loans of from 12 to 18 months. 
ACB has now disbanded (FoRUM, June 
1958), but its successor, Park Forest 
Homes, Inc., plans to finance at least 
two more schools (estimated 
$300,000 apiece, exclusive of design 
costs) for 1,200 new homes it has on 
the boards. 


cost: 


How they rate 


How good are developer schools? On 
the basis of plans, the Levitt school 
appears to be quite good, indeed. It is 
well-conceived and generously laid out. 
While its design may not be pace-set- 
ting, its over-all effect is certainly 


continued from page 121 


pleasant. Dr. Cleve Westby, director 
of School Building Services for the 
New Jersey Department of Education, 
believes the school is at least the equal 
of most good modern schools being 
built in the state today. John Mongon, 
who is superintendent of schools in 
Burlington County, which includes 
Willingboro, says that even before the 
Levitt School he was decidedly for 
developer schools, and the more the 
better. 

With certain exceptions, officials in 
other areas are also pleased with what 
they have seen of developer schools. 
None will contend that the schools are 
superior, but most feel they are def- 
initely more than adequate. Robert 
Flum, superintendent of schools of 
Roselle, Illinois, where F & S Con- 
struction has been building, says: “We 
feel our schools compare favorably with 
any and have no complaints at all." 
Earle E. Mathews, president of the 
Roselle school board, professes to be 
completely happy. “The buildings are 
doing a good job. Our buildings would 
have been much smaller if we had put 
them up ourselves. We do lack a multi- 


purpose room and a gym, though." 
Actually where there is dissatisfac- 
tion with developer schools, it seems 
mainly to center around maintenance. 
"We're not too happy with the way our 
school has held up," says Seymour Bix- 
orn, principal of the Lakewood School 
which was built in 1951 by American 
Community Builders. "Maintenance is 
a big problem. We've had trouble with 
our ceilings and with our roof, which 
The lighting has been inade- 
quate, too." A similar report comes 
from Madison, N. J. where Herbert 
Kendall built one of his schools. The 
school board has complained that heat- 
ing has been expensive, and that up- 
keep has run higher than it figures it 
should. 
While this local experience is signifi- 
cant, it is not a full report card on the 
developer school. For one thing, it 
akes no account of the opinions of 
builders themselves who, in the main, 
are opposed to the idea of building 
schools or standing the cost for class- 
rooms. Levitt is in the minority in be- 
lieving that builders have a responsi- 
bility to contribute part of the cost of 


eaks. 
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HOW 
LONG 
ISA 


LONGSPAN 
JOIST? 


ZZ 
HAVEN -BUSCH 
SINCE 1888 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 


T-Chord* Longspan Joists Structural Steel 
Miscellaneous Iron 


3452 CHICAGO DRIVE, S.W.—GRANDVILLE, MICH, 
PHONE: LEnox 2-3641 7 
*7.M. Reg. 
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The longest structural steel joist made is a 150 foot T-Chord* Long- 
span Joist produced exclusively by Haven-Busch Company. While most 
other joists run less than 100 feet in length, Haven-Busch makes this extra 
long joist (half the length of a football field) to give architects and builders 
greater leeway in planning large clearspan, column-free interiors for such 
buildings as a bowling alley, fieldhouse, gymnasium or auditorium. 

It is because of products such as this 150 foot long joist — and the men 
who make it — that better building begins with steel by Haven-Busch. 


NEW DURCON 
LABORATORY SINKS 


Coved Corners & 


Superior Dished Bottom 
Corrosion 
Resistance 
Will Not 
Absorb Moisture 
Light Weight 
Mechanical & Thermal 
Available From Shock Resistance 
Lowest Purchase Price Stock in 12 


Standard Sizes 


> Durcon is an epoxy resin, modified by The Duriron Company to 
provide even greater corrosion resistance and mechanical strength. 
These completely new DURCON laboratory sinks are extremely 
attractive, light in weight, and shock-resistant, and they cost less 
to buy and less to install. These sinks are designed, built, tested, 
and proved by The Duriron Company; and are backed by the reputa- 
tion which Duriron has established over nearly half a century. 

Let us send you complete details contained in our free Bulletin 
PF/5. Address: Durcon Department, The Duriron Company, Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio, or contact your nearest laboratory equipment manu- 
facturer. Durcon sinks are available from stock in twelve standard 
sizes, and in special sizes to meet virtually all requirements, 


Branch Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, 
Houston, Knoxville, Los Angeles, New York, Pensacola, Fla., Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
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For fast construction and bonus 


floor space . . . specify mo 


m Buildings go up faster . . . construction costs go down 
- .. floor space increases with versatile Haskelite build- 
ing panels on the job. 

Along with being prefinished, Haskelite plastic lami- 
nated panels are structurally strong, moisture-proof, 
noncorrosive, rot-proof, vermin-proof, lightweight and 
provide a constant insulating value. They add a modern 
appearance to curtain and window wall buildings . . . 
are easily installed with a minimum of labor. 

Haskelite panels are available in a wide range of stock 
sizes and thicknesses, or in special sizes when specified. 
For the complete story on the advantages of Haskelite 
panels, write: Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation, De- 
partment BN-10, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


New student housing project at Michigan State University 
goes up rapidly with Haskelite panels. Entire wall can 
be installed without using expensive erection equipment 
Architect—Manson Carver Associates, Lansing, Mich. 


dern 


Monsanto Chemical Company's new laboratory in St. Louis 
represents the most thorough use of plastics in o commercial 
building in the world. Hoskelite panels played a basic 
structural role in this new building. Architect—Holobird & 
Root & Burgee, Chicago. 


The modern, attractive oppearance that can be gained with 
Haskelite panels is shown here in the students’ dormitory 
at Marion College, Marion, Ind. Architect—Orus O. Eash, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


These lightweight panels incorporate Haskel- 
ite's own Polyester Resin impregnated fiber- 
glass cloth faces, bonded to cement asbestos 
interbands, and a foamed polystyrene core. 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Subsidiary of Evans Products Company 


Haskelile is a registered trademark, see our listing in Sweet's Catalog 


For beauty and AQUHLL... 


no door equals the air-vented all 


wood grid core construction of the 


INSTITUTIONAL DOOR —— 


For beauty and service specify REZO — America's 
finest Institutional Door! Designed for use in any 
public building, REZO hollow-core construction pro- 
vides . . . strength, lightness and rigidity . . . the 
utility of a solid core door . . . priced to offer impor- 
tant savings in original cost, installation, mainte- 
nance. Features include: Air-vented, 2" x 2" all wood 
grid core mortised into stiles and rails; blocked to 
receive all special hardware; hardware face panels 
hand matched for grain and color; backed by 105 
years of woodworking craftsmanship and a record of 
over 10,000,000 successful installations. 


But that's not all..... 


SUPER SATIN SURFACE 
— Paine REZO Institutional Doors are 
aad available treated with the new SUPER 
MICROSEAL PROCESS that resists 
soiling, eliminates grain and fiber raising, provides a 
uniform surface texture, looks and feels like a hand- 
rubbed finish. Write for full information today or 
refer to Sweet's Catalog A.I.A. file 19-F-12. 


LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 * OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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NEW SCHOOLS FOR “FREE” 


Schools, and that "all builders should 
help with them." (Actually, the courts 
in several states—e.g., Illinois, Colo- 
rado — have specifically ruled that 
towns cannot force builders to put up 
money for schools.) 

The position of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders is that class- 
room construction is no business of the 
home builder, and that it is not even 
good business for the community. This 
latter point is perhaps the most im- 


continued from page 198 


portant, for it is the one raised most 
often by educators and planners, and 
it is the one with broadest application. 

Specifically, what some educators dis- 
like about the developer school is the 
lack of control the town and its tax- 
payers may have over what they get. 
One school finance specialist says that 
it is his view that "school boards will 
not exercise sufficient control over the 
construction of a developer school, even 
though the developer has worked closely 


FOUR DISTINCTIVE HAWS FOUNTAINS 
SMARTLY STYLED IN VITREOUS CHINA 


"The Series 60"... refreshing new styl- 
ing with the durable beauty of gleam- 
ing vitreous china, permanently in 
good taste. All are wall-hung models, 
based on the same appealing design. 
Choose the model that best fits your 
plans...or choose several to comple- 
ment each other in varied locations. 
Sanitation? Only HAWS has the exclu- 
sive M fountain head... raised, shield- 
ed, anti-squirt angle stream. Automat- 
ic flow control, too. Get detailed specs 
from HAWS. Write today. 


Model 62-GF: HAWS glass filler faucet 
installed on back of Model 62, for 
double-duty convenience. 


Ask for your free copy 


of the new HAWS Catalog. 
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1441 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


Model 61 


Model 62 


with the school board on approval of 
plans and even though the plans meet 
state school construction requirements. 
Further, it is impossible with a devel- 
oper school to meet the needs or desires 
of the people for whom the school is 
built, since most of these people are 
not even in the community yet.” 

Other critics feel that there is an 
inequity in the developer school if it is 
paid for only by the home buyers; 
some children from outside the develop- 
ment will presumably use the class- 
rooms and their parents should share 
in the cost. They question, too, the 
wisdom of financing schools out of 
home mortgages (which in effect is 
what happens) when mortgage interest 
rates are higher than those for school 
bonds. Finally, they raise the point of 
quality: will a builder be likely to use 
the best, longest-lasting materials 
when his main interest is simply get- 
ting the school up as quickly and 
cheaply as possible? 

These criticisms, which are typical 
of those of many schoolmen, suggest 
that there is probably a real need for 
communities to weigh carefully the pos- 
sible alternatives to developer schools. 
The most likely of these alternatives, 
of course, is to add new taxes, and 
broaden the incidence of existing ones, 
so that towns can be better equipped 
to meet their school needs. As it is 
now, the real-estate tax is relied on 
almost exclusively for school finance, 
and it is often inadequate for the job. 
Probably it should be supplemented, 
either with an effective personal prop- 
erty tax or with a real-estate transfer 
tax, which is, in effect, a sales tax on 
the sale of a house. (The transfer tax, 
which is now being used in several 
states, including Pennsylvania, has an 
appeal not unlike that of the developer 
school; that is, it generally extracts 
more from new home owners, who need 
the new schools, than it does from the 
older residents.) Finally, the time that 
it takes a new house to get on the tax 
rolls—often a year or more—should be 
shortened, for ideally houses ought to 
be taxed when occupied. 

These steps, unpopular as they might 
be at first, would immeasurably im- 
prove a community’s chances of coping 
with the school demands of a sudden 
surge in population. And were they to 
be coupled with emergency state aid 
(significantly, there have been no devel- 
oper schools in states such as Califor- 
nia which have generous aid pro- 
grams), the community might well be 
able to handle most of its school prob- 
lems by itself in the way it wants. END 


This The E/C Joist is a Standard 

Open-Web Steel Joist with an 

electrical raceway substituted 

for the conventional top chord. 

b Each E/C Joist has the same 

[6] p e n ex V V e load-carrying capacity as a com- 

parable standard joist, and the 

same load table applies. Patents 
applied for. 


steel joist 


carries 
two loads... 
structural 


and ; APPROVED BY ULL, 
A Ceco E/C Joists arı 

listed by the Under- 

writers' Laboratories 

for use with electri- 


electrical cal header ducts and 


accessories manufactured by 
General Electric, National 
Electric Products Corporation 
and Walker Brothers. 


Now you can provide Underfloor Electrification 
Raceways for only 50€ a square foot—half the 
cost of the next most economical quality system 


As everyone knows, Standard Open-Web Steel Joists 
carry the structural load with utmost economy. And 
now, for as little as 50¢ a square foot more, Ceco’s 
Electro-Channel Open-Web Steel Joists carry the elec- 
trical load, too. Cost is half of the next most economical 
quality system. Included with the Ceco system are 
header ducts, hand-holes and markers, installed—as 
well as the E/C Joist integral raceways. The 50¢ buys a 
two-duct system on 6’ 0" centers. Comparable savings 
^ are offered in three-duct systems. Call your Ceco en- 
Tf] mn us ) gineer or send coupon for manual. Ceco Steel Products 
z : Corporation. Sales offices, warehouses and fabricating 
plants in principal cities. General offices: 5601 West 
26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois. 


2! IN CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS CECO ENGINEERING 

x MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE « Steel Joists / Stealiorms 

UD Concrete Reinforcing / Curtainwalls, Windows, Screens, 

P es > 7 Doors/Cecoframe Buildings/Roofing Products /Metal Leth 
Ducts 


Please send Introductory Manual No, 3011 covering 
Ceco Electro-Channel Stee! Joist Construction, 


STEELPRODUCTS NAME 
CORPORATION 

5601 West 26th POSITION— 
Street, 

Chicago 50, FIRM. 
Illinois 


Electrical, telephone and signal wires can be run from the panel 
boxes down through the header ducts, into the top chord of the 
E/C Joist and up through the surface fittings to desks located ADDRESS. 

n the floor. Whenever desks are moved, surface 

be placed alongthe joists to servicethe new positions. CITY. ZONE. —— STATE. — —— 
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This Cooling tower had to be 


OF had. "y H4 


UNDERFLOW 


AQUATOWER 


Cooling tower location often poses special problems 
for architects and engineers. In many cases, there is lit- 
tle choice — and when the tower must be placed in the 
midst of a group of hospital buildings, sound level is of 
paramount importance. 

The successful solution to this problem for a mid- 
western hospital was the installation of Marley’s new 
UNDERFLOW — the completely enclosed, low-silhou- 
ette cooling tower for intermediate-capacity require- 
ments. “This tower just whispers,” says the operating 
engineer, “and there is no disturbing noise in operating 
or patient rooms — just several feet from the tower.” 

In UNDERFLOW design, the fan and mechanical 
equipment are located beneath the tower and force air 
upward into a plenum chamber from which it is diverted 
horizontally into dual cooling chambers, then dis- 
charged vertically at two sides of the tower. This design 
innovation baffles fan noise and still permits use of 
gravity distribution of water, cross-flow air-water con- 
tact, close-packed fill, and other features that have 
made Marley intermediate-capacity cooling towers the 
world’s most popular. 

Completely enclosed, UNDERFLOW, more than 
any other tower, blends inconspicuously with architec- 
ture. It is the only tower that conceals fan, mechanical 
equipment, air intake and piping. For information the 
tower itself conceals, contact your Marley engineer or 
write for Bulletin UF-58. 


U. S. and foreign patents granted and pending— 
all rights reserved. 


The Marley Company 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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| A Matter of Mood. A picture, or a conversation, or a 


particular piece of music can create a mood . . . so can 
a magazine. And the mood a magazine puts a man in 
when he’s reading is mighty important. 

For how receptive he is, the amount of thought, the 
length of time he spends reading a magazine depends on 
the degree to which that magazine stimulates his own 
interests. FORTUNE, for instance, writes about business 
from the management man’s point of view. So when you 


| find a man with management on his mind, you'll usually 


find he reads FORTUNE. Over 300,000 business execu- 
tives do. Because FORTUNE is especially attuned to 
their interests, their jobs, their futures, they turn to 
FORTUNE each month for all the significant news of 
and from business. 

Which is one of the reasons why FORTUNE's adver- 
tisers get the kind of results they do. 


i 
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“STRONG. FIRER ISTANT. CORROSION: RESISTANT. 


THATS WHY WE USE WEIRZIN IN OUR STUD SYSTEMS!" 


says G. A. Stevenson, vice president of Penn Metal Company, Inc., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
maker of PERMALOCK nailable metal stud systems. 


“Broadly speaking, our choice of Weirzin electrolytically zinc-coated steel is based on 
two factors: pe ance in our products and performance in our production lines. 


“With Weirzin, of course, our stud systems have the strength, rigidity and high degree 
of fire resistance inherent in steel. And because Weirzin’s zinc coating is completely 
integrated with the steel, we have the added assurance of a corrosion-free life 


for our systems. 


“In our production lines, Weirzin goes smoothly through every operation—no flaking 
or peeling regardless of the severity of the fabrication stresses. 


"Briefly, we feel that Weirzin has helped us to produce a quality product that gives 
our customers solid value at low cost." 


Strong! Highly resistant to fire! Highly resistant to corrosion! Easy to fabricate! 
That's Weirzin electrolytically zinc-coated steel. For more information on Weirzin 
send for free booklet. Write Weirton Steel Company, Dept. P-17, Weirton, West Virginia. 


=> 
| STEEL 
Leeman J 


WEIRTON STEEL 
COMPANY 
WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
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MR. ROBIE continued from page 127 


side walls then went up carefully. 
Every two or three layers of brick, 
in order to preserve the continuity 
and the long-line appearance, Mr. 
Barnard checked it with an in- 
strument. There wasn't any by- 
guess-or-by-God business. He did a 
beautiful job; it developed into 
what I wanted, and what was satis- 
factory to Mr. Wright. The archi- 
tect was responsible for that, and 
he took his responsibility very 


seriously. I know he was often on 
the job bright and early in the 
morning and stayed as long as he 
and Mr. Barnard wanted to settle 
things. The plans were so perfect 
that Barnard afterward told me he 
might as well have been making 

a piece of machinery. 

It wasn't long before we were 
under cover. I went away on a busi- 
ness trip and came back and found 
the roof on, the walls up, and they 


18,600 sq, ft. 336," Edge-Grain Ironbound Floor in Women's Gym, Michigan State U., East Lansing, Mich. Arch.: 
Ralph R. Calder, Detroit, Gen’! Contr.: Granger Bros., Lansing. Installer: Whilcomb-Bauer Flooring, Inc., Detroit, 


IRONBOUND* CONTINUOUS STRIP* HARD MAPLE FLOOR 


For MSU coeds, physical education is an important part of 
college training. And the gymnasium floor used by hundreds 
of students every school day is an important part of the uni- 
versity's physical education facilities. 

An edge-grain Ironbound Northern Hard Maple floor was a 
"must" for this important installation because of its smooth, 
natural beauty, uniform resiliency and long-run economy. 

Ironbound's uniform resiliency, assured by layers of mastic 
and cork under the flooring, prevents sore ankles and leg mus- 
cles. And its exclusive sawtooth steel splines interlock the 
durable maple strips to keep the floor tight and resistant to 
wear, long lasting and economical. 

For full information on Ironbound for schools, industrial 
plants and public buildings, write to Robbins Flooring Com- 
pany, Reed City, Michigan, Attention: Dept. AF-1058. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


Reed City and Ishpeming, Michigan 


of Ironbound* Continuous Strip* Maple Flooring 
PermaCushion* Resilient Floors and other hardwood flooring 
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were getting ready to cover the 
concrete floors with wood. And a 
beautiful job they did of that. Of 
course you could get wood in 
those days that is pretty difficult 
to get today. 

There was some experimentation 
in the house: the building of indirect 
lighting around the side walls of 
the living room, for example, and 
the introduction of indirect heating 
by having the radiators strung 
along in the floor in front of door- 
ways and windows with the pipes 
actually below the floor, which 
helped warm up the slabs, so that 
there was no shock of stepping on 
the cold floor, particularly in the 
bedrooms. 

I had very little participation in 
these details. That was Mr. Wright's 
job. Then, all of a sudden, one day 
he said: “I have brought Mr. 
Mitchell along with me to have a 
little conference with you. Now I 
have got a commitment to go to 
Tokyo, Japan, and do a job over 
there, building a small hotel that 
won't fall down with the next 
shiver of the land. Mr. Mitchell will 
carry on the job and report direct 
to you as may be necessary. And if 
he ean get along with you as well 
as I can, and he has with me, I 
think probably you and he can team 
up pretty well." 

My last visit with Mr. Wright 
was that day he and Mitchell and I 
were together. It happened to occur 
to me, although Mr. Wright had not 
mentioned it, that a final payment 
might as well be settled. Even at 
that point, every single detail had 
worked out commercially and practi- 
cally as we had anticipated and 
hoped. 

Relationships with Mr. Wright 
were ideal. It seems inconceivable 
that the foresight, the knowledge, 
and the intense desire to do just 
the right thing could have been 
imbedded in a man like him—pos- 
sibly it was in his hair—remember, 
it was kind of long. 


Robie Jr.: Were there any extras on 
the job? 


Robie Sr.: None. The actual total cost 
of the house proper, including all 
items—even interest and taxes, 
was $35,000. The cost of the lot was 
$14,000. Special furnishings, such 
as a hand-woven rug from Austria, 
which were provided under Mr. 
Wright's direction, came to about 
$10,000. 

continued on page 210 


Rilco arches span 43’ 6", spaced 
23' 6”, center height 38’ 8". 

Rilco purlins, 9" x 13". 

Twelve dormer valley beams, 7" x 13”. 


“The fine line of the Rilco laminated arches adds 
much to the dignity of worship. The construction 
and entire design of the church here depends on 
the arches. The parishioners are very well pleased 
with the building . . . a great number of visitors 
have commented very favorably on the entire 
lines. The church has become quite a landmark 
in the community and many of the people of the 
city bring their guests from out of town to visit 
our church,” writes the pastor. 

“We were completely happy with the cost, the 
erection, the appearance, and the grade of the 
arches,” adds the architect. 


Architects and clients like Rilco arches, beams 
and purlins because of the qualities inherent in 
these laminated wood members. They have the 


Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Architect: Charles Edward Stade, Park Ridge, Illinois 
Contractor: Miller-Davis Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


warmth and richness of wood. They are fire re- 
sistant . . . (slow-burning Rilco members do not 
suddenly collapse — allow time to save structure 
and contents). 


Reliably engineered Rilco arches, trusses or beams 
are custom-built by experienced personnel and 
modern equipment to meet your specifications. 
Rilco quality control continuously checks mois- 
ture contents, lumber gradation, surfacing, glue 
mix, spread and pressures . . . every step of pro- 
duction. Completely fabricated, when Rilco mem- 
bers arrive at the jobsite they fit. 


Beauty, economy, strength, versatility — Rilco 
members have these in abundance. For more in- 
formation on how the fine line of Rilco structural 
members can help bring your design dreams to 
fruition by allowing more freedom of expression, 
contact your nearest Rilco office. 


RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 


W824 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


Photos: Hedrich-Blessing District offices: Tacoma, Wash. * Fort Wayne, Ind. * Newark, N. J. 
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Wachovia Bank and Trust Building, 

Charlotte, N.C. Architects: Harrison and 
Abramovitz, New York. 
Architects: A. G. Odell, Jr. & 

Charlotte, N.C, 

General Contractor: J. A. Jones 

Construction Co., Charlotte, N.C. 


Curtain walls 
can be 
decorative 
as well 
as functional 


The unique Wachovia Bank Building is clad completely 
with insulated curtain wall panels of Mo-Sai. Their pris- 
matic shape gives shade to the glassed areas, and makes 
an interesting textured pattern of light and shade. The 
exposed quartz aggregate surface sparkles with reflected 
light, requires virtually no maintenance, and resists wea- 
thering and wear. 

Mo-Sai curtain wall panels can be quickly anchored to 
the building, reducing labor costs and making possible early 
occupancy. Colors, textures, sizes and shapes can be infi- 
nitely varied for unexcelled design freedom. 

1l E | PLAN VIEW 


SUPPORT LUG & Mo-Sai curtain wall prismatic panel attached to steel and 7 SUPPORT LUG 


supported on concrete wall. 


3X 2x #1 


Ea MO-SAl ASSOCIATES; INC., menares. me sncoucens: counen. 
 — 


BADGER CONCRETE CO OTTO BUEHNER & CO. 

Oshkosh, Wis. Salt Lake City 6, Utah 
CAMBRIDGE CEMENT STONE CO. P. GRASSI - AMERICAN TERRAZZO CO. 
Allston 34, Mass South San Francisco, Calif 
ECONOMY CAST STONE CO. SOUTHERN CAST STONE CO., INC. 

Richmond 7, Va Knoxville, Tenn 
GEORGE RACKLE & SONS CO THE DEXTONE CO. 
— Cleveland 5, Ohio — Houston 20, Texas New Haven 3, Conn 
GOODSTONE MFG. CO., INC. THE MABIE - BELL CO. 
Rochester 21, N.Y Greensboro, N.C. — Miami 47, Florida 
MARTER MARBLECRETE STONE CO. TORONTO CAST STONE CO., LTD. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Toronto 13, Canada 
OLYMPIAN STONE CO., INC. WAILES PRECAST CONCRETE CORP. 


Seattle 7, Wash. Los Angeles, Calif. — Dallas, Texas 


Sanymetal 
again leads 


engineering advance 
with new 


BRIDGECORE 


for maximum 
compression resistance, 
greater panel strength, 


, x 
longer life New BRIDGECORE fiber 


insulation is composed of 
hexagonal tubular cells at 
right angles to, and ce- 
mented to, face plates of 
panels, doors, pilasters. 


Metal panel 


Bridge-type core— 
resists warp and wind 


Preformed flanges of 
Bridgecore cemented to 
steel make tight seal and 
strong bond 


Using the structural principle employed in 
modern aircraft wing design, Sanymetal 

now builds toilet compartment doors, panels, and 
pilasters stronger, and lighter, with new 
Sanymetal BRIDGECORE. 


BRIDGECORE provides thousands of 
hexagonal, tubular fiber cells bridging the space 
between the metal face plates. Preformed flanges 
on the edges of each BRIDGECORE cell 
cemented under pressure directly to the steel, 


BRIDGECORE WAY 
Replacing corrugated board 
insulation, BRIDGECORE 
ends structural weakness, 
moisture penetration, and 
“lamination separation” in 
which corrugations pull 
away from metal or from 
each other, 


No path for 
moisture Individual 


penetration | sealed cells Crushing force 


producing an exclusive compression bond. rotes cete EN 

Thus the cells rigidly brace the panel sheets Strength of <<< ^» 

like trusses. The cementing permanently seals each Li, YO ee 
n 


individual cell. There is no chance of moisture 

penetration. This design completely eliminates 

“lamination separation" which occurs with maith from Renee AR 
è : inclu ater i 

conventional corrugated board. With BRIDGECORE weliibt lalay iue cal dealer 


the panels are stiffer, stronger, and resistant design), and finished surfaces free Te eue 
to warp and wind. from buckle ond wave. to warp and wig 


This new engineering improvement is one 
of the many features in Sanymetal construction 
which make compartments that have flat surfaces 
free of buckle and wave. To get these 
advantages specify Sanymetal. 


OLD WAY (Right:) 


amination separation 


(Left:) BRIDGECORE adds even more 
strength to Sanymetal construction, 
already noted for rigidity unaffected 
by abuse which would cause ordinary 
panels to watp or wind. 


SE J $ 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
NAMEPLATE 


WHICH IDENTIFIES EVERY 1687 Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio 
SANYMETAL INSTALLATION 


Write for new bulletin on Sanymetal 
"Bridgecore", and for Sanymetal Catalog 95, 
which gives other important details of 

quality toilet compartment construction. 


LOOK FOR THIS 
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MR. ROBIE continued from page 206 


hood memories are rather vivid. 
For example, I remember visits to 
the job under construction, playing 
in the huge sand pile used to make 
mortar, and walking on the catwalks 
that were used to wheelbarrow 
materials to the house. Then later, 
from our raised living room and 
dining room, we could look out over 
a two-block vacant area to the 
Midway Plaisance. At that time the 
central portion of the Midway was 


Robie Jr.: So your total cost was about? 
Robie Sr.: $59,000. 


Robie Jr.: And the budget you had 
set up in your own mind was what? 


Robie Sr.: $60,000. It was one of the 
cleanest business deals I ever had. 


Robie Jr.: So there you have a few of 
my father’s memories. My own child- 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


for inter-office or department delivery in 
industrial, institutional or commercial buildings 


Left: Auto-Bank — typical station for connecting drive-in main banking 
facilities for transfer of funds. Right: Single door up delivery terminals 


with goose-neck. Combination inlet for handling orders, parts, etc. 


— with swift, sure, silent Standard 


PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS 


Thanks to continuing development, 
Standard Pneumatic Tube Systems 
have come a long way since the days 
of the suspicious storekeeper who 
wanted all transactions going through 
a single cash register. Today, Stand- 
ard tube systems are easily integrated 
into your plans...offer your clients 
a fast, almost foolproof way to ex- 
pedite, cut cost of transferring mes- 
sages, films, medicines, records and 
small parts between departments. 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY, 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, 
Minnesota. Sales and Service in 
Principal Cities. 


Left: Nurse inserts carrier. System handles test tubes, 
charts and other hospital items. Right: Pneumatic 
tube station in laboratory office of steel mill. 


N frp 
the Standard 

Engineer listed conveyor U 
in the classified E « g 
phone book or My 


write for Bulletin 
No. 11. Address 
Dept. BB-10. 


GRAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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flooded in wintertime, and we could 
watch people skating there. 

Still later, after father sold the 
house, and we moved away, I came 
back to attend the University of 
Chicago, and my fraternity house 
was only a block away. Very quickly 
I heard weird stories about my old 
home. One that I remember was 
that it had been built by a retired 
sea captain and his wife, to resemble 
an ocean liner, with its long deck- 
like balconies on the south and west. 
Supposedly the captain and his 
wife were buried in the vault below 
the front porch—really a storage 
area we had used as a wine cellar. 
There were other wild stories which, 
naturally, I couldn't contradict, 
disillusioning my new-found friends 
and storytellers. 

I definitely feel that the house 
had a big influence on my own life. 
Although not specifically trained 
for it, I have been in some phase or 
other of construction work since 
the mid-thirties. Technical details 
about our house which have 
always interested me are the special 
brick, 1595 inches thick by 1155 
inches long, which Mr. Wright took 
a special trip to St. Louis to have 
made. My father and I also believe 
that this was the first use of welded 
structural steel in an American 
house. During the period when 
father was making preliminary 
sketches, he knew that a friend of 
his had been using welded steel 
girders to build coal loaders for lake 
and ocean boats. He asked this 
friend if such girders could be 
welded suitable for use in a house. 
The answer was yes, so father passed 
this on to Mr. Wright. The result: 
four 15-inch channel beams about 
100 to 110 feet long form the back- 
bone of the structure. They were 
shop fabricated by the Ryerson Steel 
Co. in Chicago. The rest of the 
steel was connected by conventional 
bolting. 


Robie Jr. (concluding): Father was 
very pleased when Mr. Wright 
telephoned him a month or so 
ago from Chicago, talked over 
old times, gave him the latest news 
on our house, and extended an 
invitation for father to visit Taliesin 
West whenever he could. The last 
time I saw Mr. Wright was in 
Chicago in October of 1956 at the 
Sherman Hotel. He asked about 
father, and commented: “A good 
house for a good man.” END 


Reproduction of 16th Century Hindu “Bala Krishna” 


B e auty is one of the of a modern ceiling 


A beautiful ceiling plays a dominant role in helping you bring drama 

al interest to any room. FANTASIA Motir’p* ACOUSTONE 
Acoustical Tile shown above is only one of many striking new 
patterns developed by U.S. G. to complement the decor of any room, 
and thus offer you maximum flexibility of design; it’s the beautiful way 
to quiet a room. 

For full information, or a free showing of the 16 mm. color and sound 
film, “More than Meets the Eye," contact your nearby ACOUSTONE Tile 
Contractor, or write Dept. AF-85, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
Additional information is in Sweet's Catalog, Section 11a/Uni. 


ACOUSTONE 


MINERAL ACOUSTICAL TILE 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM  axzzsrm 


soun 
absorption 
sound 
isolation 
ire 
protectio 
beauty 


The greatest name in buil 


EIGHTEEN B&G UNIVERSAL PUMPS 
DELIVER Quiet HEAT | 


Selecting a pump for a circulated water heating 
or cooling system is not merely a matter of 
proper head and capacity. Quiet, vibrationless 
operation is of major importance! 


In the modern school shown here, eighteen 
B&G Universal Pumps deliver heat without 
distracting noise. These pumps are designed 
specifically for heating system use...built to 
perform dependably and silently. No vibration 
eliminators or flexible connections to the piping 
are needed. 


Universal Pump motors, for example, are 
specially constructed and selected for extra- 
quiet operation. Long sleeve bearings are used in 
"You have to touch it both motor and pump—another assurance of 
to tell it's running." smooth, vibrationless operation and long life of 
both pump and motor. The oversized shaft is 
made of special alloy steel with an integral, 
heat-treated thrust collar to absorb end-thrust. 
Water leakage is prevented by the diamond- 
hard '"Remite'" mechanical seal...a B&G 
development. 


Note, too, that vertical split case construction 
with removable bearing frame permits easy 
servicing without breaking pipe connections or 
motor leads. 


B&G BOOSTER 
An in-line pump of smaller capacities 
than the B&G Universal, but with the 
same features which assure quiet 
operation, 


Parkview High School, Springfield, Mo. 
Architect: Richard P. Stahl, Springfield, Mo. 


Engineer: R. W. Bare, Springfield, Mo. 
Contractor: McCarty Co., Springfield, Mo. 


Bett & GOSSETT 


O M P A N Y 


ge FL-62. Morton Grove, Illinois 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ^ Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong Lid., 1400 O'Connor Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 
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pores: (AnOVE) FOX PHOTOS LTD, 


A continuing review of international building 


: (nELow) coLiN wksTWOOD 


LONDON'S TRIPLE TERMINAL 


Here is a terminal for the mid- 
twentieth century. Primarily 
an air terminal, it is built on 
a highway and a railroad 
which lead to the city (Lon- 
don) 20 miles away. It is 
called Gatwick and will be 
used to relieve pressure on 
the busy London Airport. The 
railroad station has long 
served a nearby race track, and 
the airport has been in use 
on a minor scale since 1936. 
But the road is new (a diver- 
sion of the nearby London- 
Brighton route) and the termi- 
nal building is new too, Archi- 
tects Yorke, Rosenberg & 
Mardall put the building 
athwart the highway and 
projected a finger westward 
to the planes and another 
eastward to the trains, Ramps 
bring autos up to the terminal 
level from the road and park- 
ing lots. 


FRENCH ICE CREAM CONE 


Rising from its circular base 
like a half-eaten ice cream 
cone, this water tower was de- 
signed by French Architect- 
planner René Sarger to serve 
several municipal functions in 
the new suburb of Guériniére, 
near Caen. The tower contains 
some 700,000 gallons in a r 
ervoir that is designed as 
much for civic interest as for 
internal capacity; the raised, 
circular element around the 
base of the 100-foot tower 
houses the town’s administra- 
tive offices and also covers the 
central market on the ground 
level, The entire structure is 
built of reinforced concrete 
and rests on a massive central 
base, relying on the perimeter 
columns only for secondary 
support, 


CENTRAL PHOTO 


ITALIAN TANK—A GIANT SHOWCASE OF WATER 


Milan Architect Roberto Men- 
ghi was given the unusual 
assignment of constructing a 
good-looking facility for the 
testing and display of under- 
water equipment at the re- 
cent Milan trade fair. De- 
termined to show that modern 
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architecture could meet: this 
artistic and engineering chal- 
lenge, he separated the prob- 
lem into two parts, a display 
pool and a testing tank. For 
the latter, he built a strongly 
reinforced concrefe and glass 
Structure that both holds 


water and looks fine. But, in- 
terestingly, the tank shares 
with many larger modern 
Structures the problem of un- 
certain scale. Its front (above) 
might be mistaken for the 
facade of either a palace or a 
piggy bank. 


JAPANESE OLYMPIC PARK 


Japan, the nation most likely 
to be host of the 1964 Olym- 
pics, plans to be physically and 
architecturally ready for the 
event. It has already laid out 
its Olympic Park outside of 
Tokyo and started building. 
Architect Masachika Murata 
has completed the first group 
of buildings (top photo): the 
70,000-seat stadium, the gym- 
nasium and dressing rooms, 
and the muscularly graceful 
indoor swimming pool. The 
pool structure (middle photo) 
is a series of 11 concrete 
frames which increase in 
bulk as they rise from the 
ground, turn a corner at the 
roof line, and thrust outward 
for some 150 feet. At their 
extremities, the frames are 
received by structural col- 
umns. Inside (bottom photo), 
the columnfree, glass-walled 
area is vast enough for an 
Olympic-sized swimming pool 
and diving pool, 4,000 specta- 
tors, and an impressive bat- 
tery of diving boards (below). 
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Meet New York's next big office building 


Cost: $28 million 
Floor Area: one million sq. ft. 


Concrete Reinforcement: (is) American Welded Wire Fabric 


100 Church Street is a brand-new twenty- 
story building now going up in Manhattan. 
It's an example of modern architecture— 
simple beauty, efficient design, and perma- 
nent construction. Progressive building ideas 
went into this job, too: a fireproof structural 
steel frame, short-span floors and USS Amer- 
ican Welded Wire Fabric Reinforcement. 

Short-Span Floors—At 100 Church Street, 
closely spaced beams support concrete floor 
slabs of minimum thickness. That’s short- 
span construction-strong, lightweight, eco- 
nomical. Short-span floors save money be- 
cause less concrete, less time, and less labor 
are needed for installation. But you couldn't 
have these advantages without wire fabric. 
USS American Welded Wire Fabric makes 


short-span floors possible because it can be 


American Steel & Wire 
Division of 


drooped continuously over supporting beams. 
(ACI Code: Sec 505G) It has an allowable 
working stress of 28,000 lbs. per sq. inch. 
The New York skyline reveals many short- 
span-floor skyscrapers such as the Empire 
State Building, the RCA Building, and the 
new Socony-Mobil Building. And they're all 
reinforced with USS American Welded Wire 
Fabric. 

Specify USS American Welded Wire Fabric. 
It's available in a wide variety of styles, 
sizes, lengths, widths, and finishes . . . in 
wire gauges from #7/0 to 16 and in longi- 
tudinal or transverse wire intervals of 2" to 
16". To get complete technical data on USS 
American Welded Wire Fabric, send for our 
free catalog. Write today: American Steel & 
Wire, Rockefeller Building, Cleveland 13, O. 


USS and American are registered trademarks 


United States Steel 


Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors + Tennessee Coal & Iron Division, l'ai field, Ala., Southern Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, Distributors Abroad 


ven 
nore 


Short-Span Floors, reinforced with USS American Welded Wire Fabric, are a key 
feature of 100 Church Street. USS American Welded Wire Fabric is prefabricated for 
quick, easy, economical installation in any permanent concrete work, 


Ye [/ e 4 
Remember, buyers will ask, a 


4 An Architect's Conception of 100 Church Street. These people are building it: 
Architect: Emery Roth & Son, New York 
Structural Engineer: James Ruderman, New York 
General Contractor: Diese! Construction Co., Inc., New York 
Subcontractor on Concrete: Rizzi Construction Co., Inc,, New York 
Wolded Wire Fabric Distributor: Fireproof Products Co., Inc., New York 
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BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY EVERYWHERE 


Now from Carrier—a complete line 


of high-velocity room termínals 


for all-air systems 


5 new models for Double Duct, Dual Conduit and Single Duct service 


In its new all-air units, Carrier offers an across-the-board selection of room 
terminals for every type of all-air system popular today. These 37 Series 
Weathermaster* units provide extreme versatility of arrangement for under- 
window or ceiling installation both in exterior and interior zones. 


Sizes from 50 cfm to 1700 cfm. "These new units are available in five models, 
four of which are offered in six sizes from 50 cfm to 1700 cfm. The reheat model is 
available in three sizes only from 75 cfm to 600 cfm. The new units serve the five 
different types of all-air systems described on the opposite page. Outstanding 
features include uniform temperature and velocity over the entire discharge open- 
ing, compaetness, easy servicing, quiet operation and simple controls —no linkage, 
no wires, no pulleys. Each model was designed specifically for one type of service. 


Carrier room terminals for other major systems. The new Weathermasters 
round out a line of room terminals second to none for efficiency, economy and 
flexible applieation. Today only Carrier offers terminal equipment for the four 
major kinds of air conditioning systems in use in multi-story, multi-room 
buildings. Whichever system or combination of systems—all-air, all-water, air- 
water or refrigerant—is best for a building, Carrier has the right terminals to 
meet your requirements. For complete information, call the Carrier office 
nearest you. Or write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, New York. 


